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MEMOIR OF 

FRANCESCO SALVADOR-DAN1EL. 

Walking in thg struct a gf Paris you dbr>W thousands uf 
pR^ersdjy tflW hum you donut pay the least at tent me. . . , . 
Thfljr sru Individuals without individuality .... Hug- [i,liE- 
11 1 !Mto, t.hi + lilBSSj. thft W uek . .... They nri‘ LJld luppj, l lift 
joyous, tlie peaceful, ihc dependents of the Ijlw. . . . . Bui 
heMitas there, pns3 and rcpn^-—rtfd sometime*, dreamers 
often, poor ohvpy- ri.no and striking figures, that have u 
pby&itjRnu my n a raluur, a relief, nil originality, n datu, a 
signification : they fire artists* poets, thinkr tn, aoarcherf, 
Wtlean vagabonds—enamoured of glory, infatilfUed W\ih 
idle fancies, indulge** in dreams. . . . . They are nhn-CTi by 
Nature. full uf iiitollLgOuCu and of heart. They know how tn 
love + they fee! enthusiftf.ni, they have the aen&s uf life. . .. « 
And the erourd, the ignorant . . . . the Philistines — covers 
them wit li, disdain, with id juries. * . . . Thu crowd only 
sees the worn coat spurn*! But I know the crowd and it is 
had knuwbsdjte: I know it,— 11 At Home in Faris t JS by 
Blanchard Jettold r 187 1 1. 

JEIN"E warned those who fought with him 
in the War of Liberation, that they 
must expect their names to be 
tittered with slander in PhiJbtia, 
That is the penalty all soldiers of progress 
must pay. If they are fortunate enough to 
win a place in the annals of men, their fume 
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may live ii down: if not, their portion is a 
sneer or silence, For instancy lake Wagner's anar¬ 
chical tendencies and the part he played in the Dres¬ 
den rebellion of eS 4Q. In those days 11 the crowds" 
the Philistines, looked upon Wagner as one of 
Blanchard Jerrold*s “restless vagabonds/' and 
covered him wiLb disdain and injury. He was 
wanted by the police, and declared a "dangerous 
political u with no less a person than the areh-anaiv 
dnst p Bakunin. Bat to-day, Wagner is among the 
world's elect, and those same delectable occupants 
of Carlyle's 11 thousand gigs of respectability"■—the 
“crowd 11 —now profess to see his rebellion in the 
light of a harmless escapade. That is to say* Wag¬ 
ner has arrived at the portals of Fame, and there 
you never see the "worn coat-seams ri that Jcrtold 
speaks of. 

# Tw h us ever thus. No matter if one is a thousand¬ 
fold genius, unless he is one of the atrivis M the crowd 
—the narrow, ignorant, mutable many, who only 
sec the ’"worn coat-seams/’ cross themselves and 
pass on. Unless, mark you! the “worn coat-scams 1 " 
dares to tell of his "idle fancies,” and more so to 
practise them; then, God help him! all the genius 
in the world will not save him from their abuse 
and calumny. 

Such is the case of a certain Salvador Danieh 
musician and savant, composer of the " Chansons 
Arabes” author of “La Musique Arabe/ 1 and diree- 
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tor of the Paris Conservatory of Music, the suc¬ 
cessor of Aubcr and predecessor of Ambroise 
Thomas, But alas ! he was not among the arrivh % 
albeit a director of the Paris Conservatory; for it 
so happened that his directorship did not come from 
the “crowd ” but from the citizens of the "worn 
coal-seams '* themselves* who, once upon a time*tried 
to save the “crowd" from its sloth and ignorance. 
Their attempt is known in history as the Pans Com¬ 
mune of l By l, So Salvador Daniel is only one of 
the worn coat-seams*” after all, and the 1 crowd M 
must assert its prerogative of disdain or injury 
towards him. Thus w r e have authoritative works 
("Grove," for instance) completely ignoring him, 
whilst others, in damning with faint praise (f will 
speak of his calumniators later) say ^hc was not 
without merit," or that 11 he would perhaps have 
made a name for himself," if "only he had lived a 
respectable life," Bah ! He had sufficient merit to 
die for his convictions, and those who live the 
"respectable life" need have nq fears for his name. 
Even should it fade in the annals of music, it will 
be ever fresh in the hearts of those of the "worn 
coat-seam*" 


Francesco Salvador-DatfiH was the eldest son, of 
Don Salvador Daniel,, a Spanish nobleman and 
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officer* who, after supporting the Car list rebellion of 
1830, fled with Don Carlos across the French fron¬ 
tier Don Salvador had his property and stales 
confiscated, and eventually settled at Bourges, as a 
teacher of languages and music, becoming later the 
organist at the cathedral* and professor of singing, 
piano and harmony, at the College Royal and Ecote 
Normals lie gained some reputation as an advo¬ 
cate of the Gallin Cheve’i system, and as the author 
of several educational works, highly praised by 
Fctis and Cuslil-RIase— 11 Gramm aire Phijhar- 
monique/' etc, (1836-7], H Alphabet Musical" (1838), 
11 Commentaires de FAlphabet Musical 1H (1839), 
“Com* de Plain Chant" (1845), and " Guide de 
l P Institiiteur pour FEnsdgnenjfrnt du Chant 1 * (l 8471 
I purposely enumerate the works as the father and 
the son have been confused in authoritative quarters, 
viz., Ffris, in lus "Histoiie G£n£rale de la Mus- 
ique i tl the British Museum Reading Room catalogue* 
and at the Bibliotbfque National, Pahs. 

Francesco Salvador was bom, says Mendel, at Paris 
in 1833. He received his schooling at the Ernie Nor- 
male at Dutirges* where his father settled down soon 
after his birth, and his f ather and uncle gave him his 
musical education, the former having him as a chor¬ 
ister in the cathedral and teaching him the piano, 
violin and theory* whilst the latter* who was an 
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army bandmaster, no doubt imparted to him the 
''good practical knowledge of wind instruments * 1 * 
which Salvador possessed. 

In 1^43. Daniel pert and the family removed from 
Bourge.5, but where Lo is not known. However y in 
the mid-forties, one of the many aspirants for fame 
who made their appearance at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire was young Salvador. The gay city was 
then on Hie full tide of Opfaa Banff t\ and all sen 
ous art had become subserved to tins *' intelligent 
musical persiflage/' In such an atmosphere* the en¬ 
thusiastic Salvador, straight from the provinces* 
with high-Eown nations on art* was bound to suffer 
a rude awakening. He was a very ordinary pianist* 
although on the violin he was considered quite a 
"capable performer" 1 Its miitit was p however, 
composition, and in this, as ItLs friend Paul Dclbrett 
said p ri he was a genius, who under happier circum- 


H&ving il double hurimme, he has been tidied both 
WjJiftdor llUcI Dnnif 1 !, I.JlCfM'g l! Dimcmnrm tie Ilk MusiCB ** 
l I^lh, Oluyfair 1 * * J Bibliography of Algeria/* net oil] y 
intuition him under tn>< la„ evidently thinking they n-ure 
different In Algiers he wfto- known hy both. 

1 ho ' AlinuairD do Algerio spunks of him M. ^alviidur., 
whi! fit n "Guide k Alger** says M. Salvador Daniel. 11 is 
first contribution to the " Revue Africiin* M ww errbiieoiuJy 
gineo 03 by Daniel Salvador; which waa afters-Ards cor- 
reeled. Relion r■ Meinhnea- de In ConinULD#'’)! Leighton 
i Pari* under the Commune/' Rev, Ed.),. Bernard 
f "Figaro/' 1371 J t nil refer to him ns Hafradcur. It iraa by 
tliin i]nius! Mint he knuftti to his friends, and 1 use it 
throughout this inemuiiv 
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stances would have left an immortal name / 1 But 
there never was room for genius in this workaday 
world of sheer industrialism. The norma], com¬ 
monplace, practical man naturally falls into die 
mould which the normal, commonplace, practical 
world makes for itself, it has no place for the 
abnormal and uncommon, and it had no place for 
Salvador. Thus he found himself on the old 
Bohemian road Mtscre that Murger speaks of in 11 La 
Boheme,” by which everyone who enters the arts, 
w ithout other means of existence than art itself, is 
forced to travel. Poor Salvador, for sheer subsist¬ 
ence was compelled tc cry a truce with the “crowd” 
{as Wagner did before him), and help to contribute 
to their mediocre tastes. And so we find him in the 
service of popular music publishers as a copyist, 
proof reader and arranger of dance music, comic 
songs, etc, besides doing all sorts of literary hack- 
work* writing musical and theatrical notices, an 
avocation which well nigh broke his heart 

Salvador w r as for a long lime without regular 
employment He got introduced to Offenbach in 
the hope of gaining entry into his orchestra at the 
Theatre Francis, but without success. At last he 
found a place as viola or second violin at the 
Theatre Lyrique, a post be held for several years. 
Hkc he became very friendly with Delibes, then the 
accompanist at the theatre, and afterwards famous 








as the composer of the delightful ballets* L- Cop- 
pelia" and * Sylvia, 1 " 

Meanwhile, Salvador became very much attracted 
by the life and art-work of Felioen David. whose 
<p Le Desert M was the talk of Paris. David was an 
ardent St, Simoman. and when Lhe "brotherhood" 
was dispersed in 1833, David and others set out on 
a mission to die East They journeyed through 
Turkey, Palestine and Egypt; returning to France 
Eve years later. During his travels, David made a 
study of the music of the Orient which formed the 
basis of his ,p Melodies Orienlales 11 and Le Desert.' 1 
He hid no more enthusiastic admirer than Salvador 
and the two became friends. Indeed* it is not at all 
unlikely that Salvador formed his earliest ideas of 
social revolution, which he afterwards espoused with 
fervour, from David's ecstatic communistic faith, 

Salvador had long meditated upon "going 
abroad" He w*as one of those restless spirits, brim¬ 
ful of impulse. The struggle with mis&re had left 
an indelible imprint upon him, and years after lie 
always spoke with great fervour* of his sufferings 
and aspirations as a youth in the " Quarticr Latin. 1 
Like the wounded soul in Lamartine's HI Les Pre¬ 
ludes/ 1 the altar of his artistic faith had been swept 
away, and nothing save conflict would rekindle his 
manhood All around he saw how noxious this so- 
called civilisation was to Art, and Heine's ki Prom¬ 
ised Land 1 ' was as bad as the rest. Ever since his 
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■ first acquaintance with David, the Esst had been 

! railing him- Its strange primitive music* unsoiled 

£ by the rude breath of Western civilisation, com- 

} pletely enchanted him. A new land, a new people* 

j a new art, meant ton fiicl, and he soon made up his 

: mind to set out on a similar quest to his master, 

Fclidcn David But not to Egypt or Palestine, but 
I Arab lands not yet known (at least musically)—ie, 
j Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and Kabylia This was m 

i iS5i 

) 

* 

j We next hear of Salvador settled in Algiers, rc- 
j sidiu^ in the Rue Ruvigq as a professor of music* 

i teaching principally the violin, whilst a Mile. Salva¬ 

dor, who lived with him, taught singing. From the 
t day he landed in Algeria, Salvador, who was 

I already a good all-round linguist, speaking Spanish 

1 and German, besides being n fair classical scholar, 

took up the study of Arabic Having mastered the 
language, he began translating, under the furtriF 
Jf itifSio of a friend named Colei It, who was the inter- 
j pretcr at die Consulate at Tangier^, some of the 
r ancient music treatises of the Arabs. 

Salvador especially directed his attention to the 
problem which several Arab philosophers of the ninth 
j snd tenth century had propounded, the connection of 
their music with that of the Greeks. He took a 
great interest in the Societe Historique Algtrienne, 
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and thus came sn contact with many Orientalist 
savant5 n both Europeans and native* and among 
them Comte Ratidou, the Governor-General, and 
Berbrugger, the conjtrvatonr ui the museum at 
Algiers, who took great interest in his study of Arab 
music Salvador threw himself con amort into his 
work! travelling note-book in hand, frequently if 
not always dressed in native costume, thus getting 
in closer touch with the people, taking down Nov&as 
songs and dunce tunes just as he heard them sting 
or played- He not only mixed with the native musi¬ 
cians, but played with them at their concerts, 
lie traversed every corner of the three provinces 
of Algeria, Tunis, which he considered was 
to Africa- -from a musical point of view -what 
Italy was to Europe, was a place of special pilgrim¬ 
age to him Morocco and Malta also found him 
collecting air^ lie even visited Egypt and Spam, 
so as to truce ml the national song, the influence of 
European civilisation in one, and the persistence of 
a past Arab civilisation in the other. During his 
travels lie collected no fewer than four hundred 
specimens of Arab music which he made die basis 
of his study. 

One of the first results of his labours was an 
"Essay on the Origin and Transformation of 
several Instruments,"* contributed to a Madrid 
journal, the "Espafia Attistka* in an d rC " 

printed in the “Revue Africa i no' in 1863. But his 
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most important work was a lengthy study of 
Arab music in the ,L Revue Africaine" in 1862 
and 1863, This was most enthusiastically received 
and was immedlately published in book form by 
Bastide, Algiers, as 11 La Musique Arabc, ses rap¬ 
ports ayec la Musique Grecque et le chant Gre- 
gorien : et Essai sur Tori gin et les transformations 
de quclques instruments” (1863). Comte Rand on, 
to whom the work was dedicated, was highly 
delighted with it r and graciously sent Salvador a 
purse of one thousand francs, in recognition of his 
services to the 11 Aits Mussulmans^ Felicien 
David, Salvador^ old master* also gave his praise* 
and promised to write an appreciative review in the 
Paris journals. The work was, however, dealt wilb 
in a lecture by j R, Wekerlin, in March* 1864, bef ore 
the Soci£t£ <les Compositeurs de Musique at Paris, 
when three of Salvador's "Chansons Arabes" 
were performed- IJ La Musique Arabe 1 * is now a 
standard work on die subject/ and is referred to in 
LacaVs “Diccirmarin de la Musica Pi as "a valuable 
w ork," whilst the HtfhatettT t J. B. Wekerlin, speaks of 
this “interesting brochure” as 11 extremely rare” 
(" Musician a/ 1877). So rare indeed that the demand 
for it necessitated another edition. This was brought 


* &ee hi$lia t E 11 lli^oire do In Musiqn^/ Grove's J, Di£ v - 
da tttkry™ Engrl'a Study of National Miuie/ tmd Bttsh> 
Lojif and El International Anthology ef Muwal 

Bcwfcs.” 
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oul in 1879 by Jourdan. Algiers, who added a short 
essay of Salvador's, a “Notice stir la Mustque 
Kabile" (1863), with fifteen specimens of Kabyle 
songs, 

To fully estimate the value of Salvador's work, 
it must be understood that his theory wag in direct 
opposition to his predecessors in this field of in¬ 
quiry, viz,, La Borde, Villoteau and Kiescwetter, 
These writers had allotted the “ Messel ' system (the 
seventeen third tones within the octave} to the Arabs 
in general. This Salvador denied. He, unlike his 
predecessors, did not seek to probe the character of 
Arab music from the ancient Arab treatises alone, 
nor did lie look lo Egypt or Arabia as the most 
likely field for inquiry. He set about his task, as 
we Lave seen, in nine years' personal investigation 
in a land (less influenced by Western civilisation) 
that could claim, besides its own traditional music, 
some vestiges of the great art of the Arabs of Spain. 
His work has therefore not only the value of being 
gathered at first hand by a practical musician and 
a specialist, but gathered in the very heart of Araby. 
After years of investigation, Salvador came to the 
conclusion that the Arab system (at least in Maure¬ 
tania) was identical with the Creek, and denied 
that there was any trace of the “ Messel" system 
(see “Explanatory Notes"). 

Our apostle of Arab music was not so much 
obsessed with the antiquarian side of his art, as to 
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neglect the aesthetic Many of the Arab songs he ar¬ 
ranged for voice and piano* set to French and occa¬ 
sionally to Spanish words These transcriptions and 
versifications were in a great part his own work, 
although he took many specimens from Victor 
Berard's M Poemes Algidens," and the works of 
Perron. Nine of the chansons were published by 
Richault; they were: 

Algerian songs: "Ma Gazelle" (after the Arab 
air entitled "Maklas Zeidan"Hens ed-dourc," 
"Chebboo-ChebbanF ll Yamina," Songs of Tunis: 
M Lc Rainier™ "Solemn 1 * (words after a song by the 
ancient Mourakkieh). Kabile songs: "Zebra," 
M Staiuboul, rr JJ Klaa beni abbes” 

He also published a ' Chanson Mauresquc de 
I unis in Spanish Salazar, Madrid; and in French 
(Petit aine, Paris'. 

Three of the above ikamons were issued for male 
voice choir, wilii additional accompaniment for oboe 
and iambour de Basque The whole of these songs 
were published prior to 1863. Later he published 
three more: 11 Lt Chant de la Metric ** (Kabile song, 
after the Khuddafa), M L p Ange du Desert” (song of 
the Moors of Spain"., "Marguerite" (Maltese Ming'. 

These “Chansons Arabes’ 1 reveal the high-water 
mark of genius, for there is as much Salvador as Arab 
in them. He took the rough, unpolished song of die 
Arab, and created a veritable art work out of it. 
On this account he has been decried by rile anti- 
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qiiary, for the Arabs never had any harmonic sys¬ 
tem, as we shall see in Salvadors ‘‘La Mnsaqne 
Arabe." Notwithstanding the great variety of their 
instruments, nothing beyond unison, octave, the em¬ 
bellishments and perhaps pedal point, were ever ad¬ 
mitted. But with Salvador, we must distinguish 
between the antiquary and the musician. Salvador 
as the antiquary may be seen in his collection of 
"Chants Kabyles" There you have the nmsic in 
its natural form* But in the Chansons Arabes 
Salvador the musician stands revealed- In these 
latter, it seems to me, that he sought to show how 
the Arab would have presented his song had he 
reached the harmonic stage Whilst retaining all 
the genre of Arab physiognomy. Salvador, follow¬ 
ing their quaint melodic intervals, struck out in an 
entirely new path in his harmony, modulation and 
accompaniment, as original as anything Grieg or the 
new Russian school touched upon. Salvador stands 
in retation to the Arabs, as Grieg does to the Nor¬ 
wegians or Borodm and Moussorgsky to the 
Russians. 

Besides his songs, Salvador published three or 
four " Fantasies Arabes" For piano (solo and duet 1 !, 
which were also arranged for orchestra and a Souba. 
lie also wrote several symphonic works, a suite of 
“Danses Arabes/ some compositions for violin and 
piano (one, a “ Chanson de Mai." was performed at 
die Sorictf des Compost tears in lS6p;, and pianD- 
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forte pieces after the "theme and variation 1 ' style. 
All of these works were based on Arab modes or on 
Arab song. 

Daniel Bernard wrote a notice of Salvador after 
his death in the M Figaro/' and speaks thus of his 
compositions: ’ His works numbered three or four* 
not one of which is worth mentioning. They (Ber¬ 
nard refers Lg the 1 Fantaisies/ which were the only 
works published beside the 'Chansons") are divaga¬ 
tions on a crowd of themes, each more odd than the 
other. The composer's greatest fault was an abso¬ 
lute want of precision in mini lie lost himself in 
endless dissertation under the pretext of ftmtoisie" 
Just fancy a mere journalist trying to appreciate the 
work of this tcvoUi musician, Why S Salvador 
himself had pointed out years before, in his "I.a 
Musique Arabc/' that Europeans could not appreci¬ 
ate the beauties of Arab music at first hearing. 
And when to the b tsar r me of Arab music were 
added the rebel ideas in harmony and form of Sal¬ 
vador, no wonder this Bernard found him “want* 
ing. ,P I suppose such a passage as this ; 
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which is the lail four hnri from (he song, ' J I-’Ange 
dq Desert,' 1 must have shocked the poor mnn ! 


I 


After the publication of "La Musique Arabe"and 
the “Chansons Arabes*" Salvador found himself 
quite famous in Algeria, and looked upon as quite 
/Af authority in all appertaining to the native musit 
In the local musical circles he was considered a 
most important person, and besides a good 
private teaching connection, he was music professor 
at the Ecole d'Algcr in Lhe Rue Porte Ncuvc, and 
conductor of two musical societies, the Orphan 
Algenert and the Harmonic d 1 Alger. 

For some time he had been engaged upon an Ara¬ 
bian opera, which, says his friend, Paul Delbrrtt, 
contained ,tf some charming melodies” The libretto 
which also came from lhe pen of Salvador, was 
founded on an Algerian episode prior to the French 
conquest. It was Salvador's hope, no doubt, to pro - 
duce his magnum opus in its indigenous atmosphere 
but, unfortunately, in the midst of his increasing 
prosperity, came a severe blow, which almost wrecked 
his life. He fell in Jove with a beautiful girl, the 
daughter of a merchant of Algiers, and they were 
betrothed. On the very eve of the nuptial day, his 
bride was stricken ill and died almost immediately. 
Salvador was prostrated with grief g and the unfor- 
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Lunate affair so preyed on His mind that his friends 
were compelled to remove him from Ins work.* 

When he regained hi* normal -cl f, he derided to 
quit Algeria for ever. Paris once more loomed on 
hb horizon, and to that city lie set his lace. Friends 
strove to deter Him, pointing out that Paris after so 
many years* absence was like entering a new land, 
whilst his position m Algiers was now assured for 
him. Yet Salvador, like all inherent rebels, had 
unbounded faith in bis powers As a teacher he 
flaLtered himself lie would ho a* successful in Paris 
as Algiers. There waf also his reputation as a lit¬ 
terateur and savant and his knowledge in general 
of the " Arts Mussulmans/ 1 which would for certain 
open a door to him Moreover, be was considered 
a good conductor, and the thought of Paris acted 
more as a fflip than a check to his ambitions in this 
direction Finally, there was his Arabian opera* 
which he had longed to stage, and Paris offered 
good opportunities for that. And si^ at ihe close of 
1865, Salvador hade farewell to Algeria. 


From the day of his arrival in Paris, Salvador 
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* Fougtn d in 11 Lo Mmertrel” ilB71), anys that the in- 
riclont inflicted finhador with a sort of malady of deapifr. 
in his smppjftmeiit of Fetis 1 * Biogriphie Foivewlle/' thin 
helwf into o. sitfltpmnnl that hh mind hpcanie d^ritipil, 

Pitiilly rii TcrnatiPs artiitn in tlin 11 British Bnmhmnn " 
am*)\ A Ln3isitic asylum in hmrty;ht in. 
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found himself readily admitted to the most influ¬ 
ential literary and artistic circles,* and sought after 
as an authority, not only on Arabian music, but upon 
all ancient music Dupleix says he had a good 
knowledge of the music of the Greeks, whilst M. 
Raoul Pugno informs me that he was a specialist on 
the plain-song, 

In September and November, i866> I find him con¬ 
tributing once more to the "Revue Africainc." in an 
article entitled 1 Fantaisie sur one Flute Double'* 
%* Inst rum cut Arabe"), a most charming and original 
piece of writing. 

At the Soci^t£ des Compositeurs de Musiquc, of 
which he was a member, Salvador lectured several 
times. I"wo of his subjects that I have noted were 
“I-a Facture dcs instruments primitifs pendant les 
premiers ages du mnnde" and 11 Les Chants cabirique 
ou gallique," the second lecture being published in 
llic journal of die society. 

In 1S66 or 1867, having failed to get his opera 
mounted on a Paris stage, Salvador made arrange¬ 
ments to have it produced at Marseilles, Then it 
was found that the management demanded a larger 
sum than the composer could raise among his sup- 
porters, who w r erc mostly Greek and Jewish mcr- 


He -ileitis tp have bw[i well knaun in intuit| oirdw 1 ir- 
Wckerlin in a lecture befcFG tb SoHete rlw Coin jhiri tour 
do >1ii?i 11 ue in IB6-L speaks of him as tl urell known umoug^i 
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chants engaged in the North African trade, and the 
whole scheme was abandoned. Salvador after¬ 
wards sent his score to Berlioz, w ho was so delighted 
with lL that he promised to use his influence with 
Liszt to have the work produced at Weimar. Ber¬ 
lioz's death intervened and that ended all. 

in 186/ was published at Paris a work entitled 
"Poesies populates de la Kabyles/’ by Colonel 
flanoteau, wiLli examples of Kit bile music by 
Salvador. 

Belonging by birth to the "upper ten/ 1 die favours 
of the Tuiltries had been practically extended to 
iiinij for his album of ^Chansons Arabes*' had just 
been reissued by Richault, and were quite the rage 
of the salons. This collection comprising twelve 
songs is now published in a very artistic volume by 
Costa 11 at et Cie, Paris. 

In June* i§ 6 /\ at the suggestion of Prince 
Napoleon, Salvador gave concerts, "antique e t 
orientale/ 1 which were highly praised by the press. 
These concerts were given on a grand scale at die 
Mai son Pcmpiienne in the Champs ELysees. Here 
the ordiestra i under Salvador's baton, performed for 
the first time in Paris his " Fantaisies Arabcs." The 
success of Uiese auditions led Salvador to establish 
a series of "Concerts for the People/' after the style 
of the popular twenty-five centimes concerts of 1848. 
These concerts, which were given in a hall at the 
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bottom of the Rue St Denis, revealed Salvador m a 
new role. 

Salvador* like Courbet* Rochefort, Re; lus and 
Valles* was a true child of Hie rebellious sixties. 
Although brought up a Royalist and strict Catholic, 
Salvador had long ago thought himself out of Lhe 
• tough of conservatism in politics and religion, and 
had become a revolutionary socialist ("very rcdC 
says Raoul Pugno) and an atheist. In he 

became affiliated to the Socialist group in the sixth 
.1 ff0ti 4 i$$€W£n£t and found his friends m Rochefort, 
the 11 editor of the famous M Lanterned Rugeard, the 
author of Hl Les Prapos de Labienus,” Vallds* who 
wrote that rebellious classic* w Refract aines, rt 
Flourens, Amould* Vermore] t Groasset, the very 
elite of revolutionary liitimteurs. Andrew de Tcr- 
nant says that it was Salvador's intercourse with the 
revolutionary party that kept him out of a good 
position under government patronage. 

However, Salvador had now quite settled down 
to regular literary work As a musical critic lie was 
engaged in contributing the usual atpitrir to jour¬ 
nals, revealing himself possessed of keen critical 
acumen Me also became sub-editor of a musical 
periodical, Raoul Pugno ranks him highly as a 
critic, and both Pougin and Andrew de Ter nan t 
have praise for him, but as Pougin and Feluv Cle 
ment point ouh Salvador was far too unorthodox a 
critic and too uncompromising in lus views to suit 
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Use mediocrity of brains which he had to address, 
and as John Stuart MilJ once remarked, originality 
is die one Shing winch unoriginal minds cannot feel 
the use of, and they soon found no use for Salvador. 

hi Salvador / 1 says Daniel Bernard ("Figaro / 1 
sS / 1 1"sincerely believed 111 a 'musk of the future 1 
which would he both social and democratic . * - . 
and while Courbet painted pictures under the in¬ 
spiration of Proudhon, Salvador was in search of 
an opera in the sune style- tT 

*Tme art impulse can only come f rom the people / 1 
said Salvador, which was another way of putting 
the dictum of Wagner, that art was the result of a 
41 cormncu and collective need 0 of the folk. Thus 
it was revealed to Salvador how important was die 
relation of Art to Fife, and the immediate necessity 
for the social revolution. 

Whether Salvador's revolutionary art-views were 
the outcome of his revolutionary social-politico 
views, or vice versa, 1 am not going to argue The 
real artistic mind is inherently anarchistic, and 
readily assimilates fresh forms of expression with 
fresh forms of thought I believe Salvador's "re¬ 
volt” or for that matter all revolt, proceeds from 
deeper physical causes. Revolt is constitutional, 
and the same organisms that prompted Salvador as 
a rebel to the politico form in society, accounted 
for him as a rebel to the harmonic form in music. 
As to this let any student take up his "Chan- 
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sons Arab€5 w and in particular “L’Ange du 
Desert," "Le Rainier" and Jl T.u Chant de U Mciik/ 1 
and he will sec the irsthetic reflex of this revolt. 

In the national folk-song Salvador naturally 
divined a vital Force in the realisation of la 
miiSiqiu* soiurUi and led him to publish some 
brochures on the subject under the title of bfc Let Ires 
k Mile. Theresa, de rAlciznr." This lady, a well- 
known singer at the salons and cafes concerts* 
w*as his co-worker in the propaganda of fa 
musique social*. The brat brochure (1867) had 
for a sub title, 41 Lc Personmge Regnant/ 1 which was 
soon followed by another brochure entitled 11 La 
Complainte de I'Ogre^ both of which were printed 
in Algiers but published by Nnirat. Paris. A third 
volume, "La Fete de Ea Saint-jean/ 1 was proposed 
but did not appear. Tn his advertisement for these 
works# Salvador said : "The three letters collected 
into one volume, give the history of the chanson in 
its three usual forms: (l) The warlike chanson in 
1 Lc Per so image Regnant' ; {2) The religious chan¬ 
son an 4 La Complaints; dc LOgre"; fj The chanson 
of love and labour in La F£tc de la Saint-Jean. 1 
In the hrsL the author chiefly studies the warlike 
chanson of the eighteenth and nineteenth century: 
in the second* the religious chanson is presented 
especially at its most active period, the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance: in the tlitrd, the author proposes 
to establish a parallel between the songs of an- 
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tiquity and the production of to-day in the same 
genre. The three letters justifying the principal 
title q£ the work, 'A Propcs de Chansons. 171 

Bernard refers to these brochures as ' very curi¬ 
ous/' showing “special aptitude* even too special 
since they were by no means successful. 1 * Alfred 
Ernst* in u Le Grande Encyclopedic" speaks of 
them with high praise. As Eo their success, at any raEe 
they do not find their way into the second-hand Look 
stores, as I have been trying for years to obtain copies. 

In Salvador begin contributing to Roche¬ 

fort's journal M La Marseillaise," which so merci¬ 
lessly lashed the Empire. Here we find him as ar¬ 
dent as ever over /it masiftto socmle and kindred 
subject^ as the titles r.f his article.-! toll, " Le Chants 
du Peuple/ 5 " La Libert* des Thfatrfa^ "La 
M unique Sociale/* etc From this date .Salvador's 
purse began to lack the wherewithaL Indeed his 
friend, F*lix Clement, the author of the i+ Dktion- 
naire I.yrique,'’ says he was “very poor;' His pupils 
were few, and he seemed to gradually lose connec¬ 
tion with the |J respectable" journals for which he 
worked* doubtless owing to his opinions Indeed 
he began to think that the old road mis&rc would 
find him once again on its track. At last lie found 
it necessary to take up his violin as an orchestral 
player, and was glad to accept, l believe* a seat in 
the orchestra of the " Fojies Dramatiques." 


* * * 
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Of Salvador's personal appearance and character 
at this period* his friend* Edouard Vaillant, now the 
veteran socialist dtpiiti in France, writes me ; ^Sal¬ 
vador was of medium height, thin ... a hue 
figure ... of nervous, intelligent and sympathetic 
disposition/ 1 Raoul Fugno, the famous pianist* 
another intimate friend, tells me he was "dark* 
short, and wore a beard, with quite an Ara¬ 
bian air." Dupleix speaks of his p% large dark 
eyes and clearly-cut aristocratic features.” f hi a 
latter is also noted by Bernard, who further refers 
to Salvador being "fond of argument, giving his 
opinions in a quiet, calm voice without heat. 
Arthur Pougin, the musical liftfaafeur, met Salvador 
several times at the 44 Society des Compositeurs do 
Musiquc," and at the thmfoms intimes of a certain 
M Gouffe* where Salvador sometimes took the alto 
part in a quartet. He says that Salvador was a 
good musician, "finely endowed, from a point of 
view of intelligence . P . . devoted to art, in the dis¬ 
cussion of w'bich lie showed great enthusiasm-" 
Another friend, Wekerlin, the musical critic, speaks 
of him as "a distinguished violinist ,p and a "con¬ 
scientious musician/' Mendel also refers to him 
as a "talented musician/" Paul Dclbrctt, Sal¬ 
vador's friend and secretary during the Commune, 
savs he was "a most kind-hearted man, a water 
drinker and almost a vegetarian 

Salvador, on Ins return freui Algiers raided for 
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some time at 1 r Rue Villedo “ He then moved to 
13 Rue Jacob, near the Rue Bonaparte, only a few 
doors (as he was wont to remind his friends) from 
the house where I.amennais lived in 1S4S when he 
issued 11 Le People Constituent" One who visited 
Salvador here, says: 14 He lived on the first floor 
* - - On his mantelpiece there stood together, by 
strange chance, a skull, a statue of the republic and 
a tambour de Basque. .... Instead of a piano by 
Pleyd or Borcl, there was a clavecin of olden times, 
littered with papers and rare books concerning plain- 
song and German philosophy. In an alcove hung a 
laced coat and kepi (his uniform as an officer in the 
National Guard, H F-)" etc. It appears that Salva¬ 
dor had quite a collection of Arab stringed instru¬ 
ment^ upon some of which he played with skill, 
hut only to his most intimate friends. Upqn these 
instrumentst he would play his weird music of the 
desert, someone invariably accompanying him upon 
the quaint old clavecin* to Salvador's extreme 
delight, 


At the outbreak of the war with Germany (1S70)* 
the theatres and concerts in Paris closed one by one, 
and musical critics and musicians were denied their 


* charming letter from Ratvador to Weierlin given in 
tiie I Litter’s ia Musician a,” is addressed from here. 

t Probably * lie rehab or ktmtndph. 
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vocations, Salvador, little perturbed by this, still 
wielded Ms pen in the cause of Lhe revolution, and 
joined Maretheux on the staff of a rebel journal 
called ' I'Homme/ 1 to which he contributed during 
lhe war and lhe Commune, In this he wrote a fine 
article on “L p Art et tes Artistes," which is com¬ 
mented upon in a very ridiculous fashion in Firm in 
Milliard's "'Histoire des Jotimaux," etc He also 
collaborated m a Latin Quarter sheet, called, I be¬ 
lieve, the M Refructaire," 

In the several armed agitations against the 
government, Salvador took pari, and was prominent 
in both the insurrections of October, 1870, and Janu¬ 
ary, iByI, but, strange to say. escaped judiciary pro. 
ccedings* although in the former affair lie received 
a wound in the arm which laid him low for a short 
time. 

On March iS h 1871, the revolutionary party seized 
upon governmental power and proclaimed the Com¬ 
mune in Paris For two whole months it held the 
city against the regular army whose base was at Ver¬ 
sailles The administration of Paris which, accord¬ 
ing to Frederick Harrison, “was never more effi¬ 
ciently carried on/' was directed by nine " commis¬ 
sions/' one of which, the Commission for Education 
(specially connected with our subject), supervised 
the schools, colleges, museums, art galleries, theatres* 
etc, under the control of a ^Delegale'" named 
Edouard Vail Uni, to whom we have already re- 
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ferred. All these institutions were maintained in 
their regular course as far as possible under the 
Commune, The t nnservatoire de Musicfue, however, 
remained closed for some time The fact was, the 
school had been in a 'state of disorganisation since 
the German siege, when it was used as a hospital 
On May 12 came the news of the death of Atiber, 
the venerable director of the Conservatoire This 
decided the Commissi on fnr Education and Fine 
Arts upon the reorganisation of the school, and im¬ 
mediately looked round for a director from amongst 
the adherents to the communal tSgintt, The most 
eminent: of those were; Henry Li to Iff, the well- 
known composer and an old rebel of '4ft at Vienna, 
De ViHebichot, a popular chef d'whisht, Raoul 
Pugn:D f now the famous pianist, Johann Selmer, 
u promising young Norwegian, and Salvador 
Daniel 

Roth Litolff and De Villebichat were already con¬ 
nected with a group of tli*)lli musicians and actors 
known as the Federation Arlistjque, which was or¬ 
ganising files for the Commune. Pugno and 5 d- 
mer had been appoinLed to a commission for the nr- 
garnet ion of the Opera. This left Salvador, although 
his appointment had been practically decided upon 
weeks beforehand, and lie was certainly the most 
fitted for the post, first, by virtue of his many years' 
experience in teaching, and secondly, he was de- 
^■ted heart and soul to the communal cause. Since 
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March iS p Salvador had not been id He was one 
of the foremost in his district [n consolidating the 
revolution. Under the Commune he had been ap¬ 
pointed one of the administrative delegates to the 
sixth rtrjondissemmt* and its delegate to the 
National Guard- He was also instrumental in urg¬ 
ing the Commune to organise the opera, theatres and 
concert^ with his fricnd t Albert Rcgnard, and was 
one of the delegates invited on May i to the 
meeting at the opera house, to discuss its opening. 
Vnd now at the recommendation of Vaillant, "Dele¬ 
gate for Education/ and Courbet, 11 Delegate for 
Fine Arts/ 3 he was nominated "Delegate to the 
Conservatoire de Musjque/ 

Salvador's appointment as director has never been 
officially recognised by the Conservatoire. When 1 
applied to the secretary for information on the sub¬ 
ject, f was informed: 11 Salvador Darnel,/ay ant pas 
exceree officiallementp il n'existe aiirune piece le eon- 
rrrnant/ Yet his appointment is logically as ixtrui 
fide as that of his successor, Ambroise Thomas 
Where is the difference in Salvador’s appointment 
by a revolutionary socialist government and that of 
Thomas by a revolutionary republican government ? 
By the criterion laid down by these people, one ought 


* Under the Cumnmne all titles which iannircd ol the 
Imnre^ei.- monarch ifel regime were ipidred. Fur imstuince, 
tlw ij Minister ?1 lor Education was coiled tSio M ItefeeftaW 
.lijU the “Minifitty ,p was known ah the u Ex-Minktry / 1 
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really to ignore the appointments of the revolution 
of 1785* which actually established the Conserve 
toire. Even Pierre, in his monumental H History of 
the Conservatoire/' makes no mention of either Sal¬ 
vador or the Commune. Neither does the name of 
Salvador appear (strange to say) in 11 LeLivre Rouge 
de la Commune/' by Ileyli p which is supposed to 
contain all the appointments of the Commune- 

Salvador had many times criticised the Conserva¬ 
toire in his writings in the socialist press (see “La 
Marseillaise* February 22, 1870 his article on the 
"Organisation du Conservatoire*), and now that the 
revolution had actually put the reins into his own 
hands* he was determined to remedy the abuses per¬ 
sonally and without loss of time. As soon lls Sal¬ 
vador was noli ted of his appointment, he convoked 
nil the professors and officials of the Conservatoire 
to a meeting there on May 13. It has been said that 
he threatened with dismissal all who did not 
respond. This is not true. The circular, as quoted 
verbatim by Wekerlm in his Jl Musiciana * contains 
no intimation of this sort. 

On May 1 $, at two o'clock* Salvador arrived aL 
the school* but found only live professors, including 
a lady, had put m an appearance. This meagre at¬ 
tendance* rather distressed Salvador, but he eon* 

J dnnijt if thpre- were ninny ptufeasnnt ill Ptris jst tin? 
timt to rps]Knnj to the At miy nU 9 , according lo 

l'QDglH r during Ihe first nuly rwotiI v-one out of furtv- 
Eev^n pnorraiora remained i n \\ w city. 
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soled Us nisei f with the idea that probably the ab¬ 
sence of so many was owing to the death of their 
old and revered director, Auber. However, Salva¬ 
dor addressed the few professors and officials who 
had gathered tJiere, including Rely, the secretary, 
and Wckerlin. tire librarian, to impress them with 
the importance of their adherence to the Commune, 
if they desired lo sec the regeneration of the Con¬ 
servatoire and the fine arts in general. Had not 
the Commune, which the world had called “bar¬ 
barians" and "vandals," launched forth a mandate 
for the furtherance of art instruction 111 the primary 
schools? Had it not opened and restored the 
Louvre and odicr art galleries? Ilad it not speci¬ 
ally administered the great National I ibrary ? Had 
not the Commune organised musical and dramatic 
files on a grand scale, recalling the days of the 
great revolution? Had not the Grand Opera and 
die theatres been specially administered for ? Had 
not eduralion in all its branches been favoured 
by tbe Commune beyond alJ expectation? If the 
Commune could ratify the great educational re¬ 
forms in the fine arts, asked for by the painters, 
sculptors, etc., would it not do the same for musi¬ 
cians and the Conservatoire? This was why Sal¬ 
vador begged these professors and officials to give 
him and the Commune their support. 

After a cordial leave-taking the assembly broke 
up. Before leaving, however, Salvador questioned 
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Rety; the secretary, concerning die finances of the 
school Tills iEian p who was no doubt very humble 
be fore Salvador afterwards boasted how he saved (! j 
. the funds of the Conservatoire by falsifying Uie ac- 
counts, thus showing a very insignificant balance of 
cash in hand, which he had the insolence to say was 
too small a sum for Salvador to appropriate. AH 
the communal officials were libelled in the same 
fashion These men H as the courts martial proved, 
were honest even to the point of ridiculousness,* 
when they might have had millions if they had de- 
sired to be what their calumniators would paint 
them. But rivcisons & rtos moitlo&s> 

A second convocation was arranged at the Con¬ 
servatoire for May 20 In the meantime, two "com¬ 
missioners" had been appointed by the M Commis¬ 
sion of Education iT to assist Salvador. One of 
them, Choi let, was a student at the Conservatoire, 
and nephew of a late professor there. The other 
w r as (I believe) Paul Dolbrett, Salvador's sccrcLary 
during the Commune They were Hfe-long friends, 
and Dclhrett had been the pupil of Salvador's 
father. He was a brilliant violinist, and was en¬ 
gaged at the Opera in Paris After lhe Commune 
he fled to London, where lie resided until iSgo, 
playing m several theatre orcheMras, 

touchy even for petty tiuns, u lew ctfuMnici wure in 

Sslatlid l|[14D, 
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On May Salvador and hi$ n commissioners M 
arrived at the Conservatoire, and presented them¬ 
selves to WekerliDp the librarian, who was an in¬ 
timate friend of Salvador^. Wckeriin immediately 
informed Salvador that the school had been taken 
possession of by die Federation ArListiquc, an asso¬ 
ciation of liili/ittciits, actors and musicians, Salva¬ 
dor sent for the chief of the Federation, named 
Mont pi ok and demanded iiis anihorilv for the in¬ 
trusion. He produced the authorisation of the 
mayor of the ninth aiwndiss£jrieftt t which Salvador 
refused to recognise, saying lie was master of the 
Conservatoire, and asked the Federation to with¬ 
draw, which was done 

Wekerho then conducted Salvador and his as j 
sistants to the small hall for the nicciing, where fu'o 
professor^ only were found, who had responded to 
his invitation. Poor Salvador felt his position most 
keenly : yet so strong and fervid were his ideals 
that even this blow could not daunt him. And so 
he turned and addressed them concerning: Live re¬ 
forms he was about to make. One idea of his con¬ 
cerning teaching is worthy of notice Salvador 
strongly condemned the system of leaving a class to 
the sole direction of one Leather. Nothing destroyed 
individuality and initiative more than lhat- He 
suggested for the future that instead of one teacher, 
there would be ten or twenty, who would in turn 
take each class, and in each expounding their prin- 











triples, would broaden the intellectual horizon of lire 
students* instead of narrowing it Linder Lite prevail¬ 
ing one-teacher system- (In the communal reforms 
by Courbet and his associates in the fine arts a simi¬ 
lar idea prevailed * 

The meet mg broke up about 4.30, when Wckerlin 
accompanied Salvador to the f&y€r r and wished him 
good-bye, saying: "'You are playing a dangerous 
game/* to which Salvador replied ■ 4K l know I risk 
being shot, but 1 act according to my convictions." 

On May 20 the Commune issued a decree sup¬ 
pressing all slate subvention to theatres* tic p and 
placed them under the administration of the “ Com¬ 
mission of Education" which was to substitute a 
scheme of co-operation in the place of the existing 
system of capitalistic exploitation. Salvador was 
appointed Lhc n delegate 11 to ensure these reforms, 
and a notice was published inviting the artists* or¬ 
chestra, choir, ballet and staff of the Opera, Opera 
Comiquc and Theatre Lyriqufi* to meet the delegate 
at the Conservatoire do Musique on May 23, Alas! 
this very day, Salvador, rA assepdi in hand* was 
fighting at the barricades in defence of the Com¬ 
mune- But the story must be told m full. 

The sands of the resolution were running low. 
Proletarian Pans, strong m its faith for the Com¬ 
mune could not see that the end was near On 
Sunday, May 21, a monster fite w as held at the 
Tuilories in aid of the wounded* widows and 
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orphans of the Commune. The massed bands of 
the National Guard, numbering fifteen hundred 
musicians* played under the baton of Dclaporte. It 
was the last flic of the Commune- Salvador, who 
was one of its promoters* was present. At that very 
hour, almost within gunshot, the regular troops were 
silently entering Parts by an unguarded gate Then 
came the ctvj 'To arras,” all too late, for the in¬ 
vasion was com p 1 cte. Barricades werC thrown up, and 
at the sound of the tocsin the Commune hurried to 
the defence, eager to defy death in their cause. 

Francesco Salvador-Daniel* director of the Con¬ 
servatoire de Musique, did not forget his duty to the 
social revolution, and he was one of the many thou¬ 
sand heroic souls who entered the valley of the 
shadow of death in the M bloody week" of May, 
iSf l, History I says—Tie died in an engagement 
with the regular troops' 1 (Riemann, u Dictionary of 
Music M )j or that "be was killed in battle *’ (Baker* 
J ‘Biographical Dictionary of Music*). That is the 
version of the so-called 11 friends of order." When 
the regular soldiery were killed in open fight, 
their journals shrieked "murder!" But when they 
them selves massacred men, w^omen and children of 
the Commune they wrote it: "Died! 11 Salvador 
was one of these* and we shall see how he died. 

By May 22 the regular troops had invaded the 
quays on the left bank of the Seine and reached the 
Invalids Here the Commune offered* strong resist- 
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a nee, but by the evening of May 23 lvcrc compel let! 
to retire. Salvador took part in the defence uf this 
quarter and fought in the Rue l 1 University and con¬ 
tiguous streets At hve o*clock on the morning of 
May ?4 seven Communards, apparently under Sal¬ 
vador^ orders* were defending a barricade which 
had been erected close by his house in the Rue Jacob. 
This was maintained until mid-day when Salvador 
and another retired into the Former's house, which 
was barricaded. 

The inhabitants of the quarter, who were opposed 
to the Commune, no sooner found the regular troops 
in their midst, than they denounced the ad¬ 
herents of the Commune. In this way Sal¬ 
vador was marked for vengeance. When the 
troops entered the Rue Jacob, an officer and ten 
men were seen approaching the house of Salvador* 
Disdaining any attempt to escape, lac called his 
companion, and they immediately opened fire upon 
the aggressors. The doors were forced and the 
soldiers entered. Salvador* calmly smoking a 
cigarette, and another were seized with rifles in their 
hands. The officer, interrogating Salvador, said ; 
11 You are Salvador, a member of the Commune * *. . 
You have three names—first, your own, you also 
sign yourself Clement in the journals and Yaillant 
at the Central Committee. 5 ' All this was sheer non¬ 
sense Salvador was never a member of the Com¬ 
mune, and he did not write in the journals as He- 
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mont,* and Vaillant was qtitle another person. But 
it would have been of small avail to have argued 
with these blood-maddened soldiers. "Since you 
are discovered/' continued the officer* M do you know 
what is in si are for you ? M Salvador merely 
shrugged his shoulders in reply. ,+ Follow tue/ 1 
said M, If lieuftinani t and the party descended into f 
the street, marching in silence towards the barricade, j 
Salvador calmly blowing clouds of tobacco smoke j 
into the air. The party halted and Salvador, 
slightly pate, turned to the officer and said: ( 

"All right* I understand^ Having adjusted hi5 j 
flowing silk cravat which had become disarranged, j 
he turned and bravely (even defiantly, says Bern- j 
aid' faced the plaloon, and pointing to his neck, 
asked them to aim there. Two soldiers raised their f 
rifles, and a volley rang uut: Francesco Salvador- | 
Daniel was dead, 

Three nr four hours later his body was removed to * 
the hospital of La Charit£ f and afterwards interred 
in one of the common gfaves^t 

1 

****** I 

An Italian divine once said: " Jt has never been I 


* Dcliun * ’’ Mf’mHrk-s tit- In Cultimmie fJ ) pays, thnl Salvador 
wroto tiro or tlm*© brochures under thp nnmf of Cl^monU 
f The n tenant* uf Ra h’f&do r T B nrrrst Bind death if ary <-on- 
Bidorably. Hutto ver* I have only accepted the nbov& after 
ciin-hil study of tin? facia und advice from compHcbt 
Authority. 
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known for God to permit the Devil to torture a man 
who bore the name of Salvador. * How odd l Sal¬ 
vador Darnel suffered torture all his life. As a 
youth* with noble aspirations he entered ihe arts, 
and at the threshold stood mishc to greet him. As 
a young man with honour and position won in 
Algiers! life's sweetest cup was dashed from his 
lip5—JKtfiVf. At middle-age, heroically sacrifiring 
\vealth B position and finally his life's blood in the 
cause of the people, once again misfoo. His body, 
scarcely cold* his assassins covered his name with 
the vilest infamies, and now posterity would even 
pass him by in silence. always mtstH. 

Hiney George Farmer, 











PREFACE. 



^ilERE is no need, I bope P for reasons for 
the appearance of the present work- It 
is the first book an Arab music pub¬ 
lished in the English language, and may 
there fore "supply a long-felt want," as the advertising 
gentry say. The body of die book is a translation 
from F. Salvador-Dank Is" La Mu&ique Arabc. rt With 
this work I have taken no liberties worth mention¬ 
ing. In one place I have omitted the words of a 
Kabilc song, and elsewhere have omitted statements, 
which, owing to chronology, would have been mis¬ 
leading if inserted Otherwise, Salvador** H La 
Musique Arabe Ph remains (1 hope) as he wrote it 
With the aim of making this work as complete as 
possible, the present writer lias contributed an addi¬ 
tional section, 41 Notes on Arab Music," where 

many items of importance in Salvador*^ work are 
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elaborated. Hie results and conclusions of various 
authorities introduced and discussed in the light of 
modern research, wiLh numerous illustrations of in¬ 
struments and musical examples, amongst which will 
be found a complete X o it bti. This section, to¬ 
gether with the 11 Bibliography" will be of consider¬ 
able help to the student. In the “Memoir of 
F,Salvador-Danielp* the Paris Commune in its connec¬ 
tion with the Conservatoire of Music, figures rather 
largely- This was considered imperative,, since this 
period has been ignored by the historian of the 
Conservatoire, 

Perhaps I ought to make it dear that these con¬ 
tributions, the "Notes on Arab Music* * Memoir of 
F. Salvador-Duiiier 1 and the " Bibliography/' are 
original: that is io say* they do not appear in the 
French edition. 

My own 11 authorities’ 1 are quoted fully in my 
“Notes* and in the 11 Bibliography." i would, how¬ 
ever, desire to express my indebtedness to M. Jules 
Rouanet, Offi ch m r d'tmtmttiim Fubtiqutj Algiers, 
and M_ Edmond Yah I, Director of the Ecole dc 
Musique ArabCp Algiers, for personal information; 
and also to Messrs, Breitkopf and Bartel for several 
courtesies 

My chief authorities For the memoir are Pougin's 
biography in his supplement to Fetish “ Bio graphic 
Universe! le des M us ideas,* his articles m "Le Men- 
estrel * (1871), and personal information from same 
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source ■ Wekerlms " Musicians M {i S77) and his article 
in 11 Le Menestrel 11 (i 9 yi); MendcFs ! Musikalischcs 
Conversatians-l-cxicou""; Clement's "ILstoire de la 
Musique"; Andrew de Tcniant in 11 The British 
Bandsman" (iBSg), and numerous notes from tins 
same writer, based on infonnation from Paul Delbrett, 
Salvador's secretary and friend, and many other 
communards, including a nephew of Louis Blanc's; 
Daniel Bernard, in the "Figaro" (lS/f) and several 
articles in the same journal, Deliur/s h ’AIembrcs de 
la Commune" [18/1)1 the bulletin of the Li Someth 
des Compositeurs de Musiquer the "Annuaire de 
rAtgerie, 19 besides the many histories, journals, etc., 
of the Commune, and papers atid journals concern¬ 
ing Algeria 1 have also received help from M. 
Edouard Vjullant, the veteran delegate for educa¬ 
tion under the Commune, now a deputy for Pans; 
M. Raoul Pugno, through the courtesy of Mr, Peaty, 
of Pleyd, Wolff, Lyon and Company; and M. Henri 
Duplcix. 

H. G- F. 
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The Music and Musical Instruments 
of the Arab by 
Francesco Salvador-Daniel. 







THE MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS OF THE ARAB. 

Introduction, Howto Appreciate Arab 
Music. 

££i'33^rr\vlNG lived in Algeria fur many years,' 
a pil ] M a nd an artist in the real sense of llw 
i||l2 word, since the designation belongs to 
those who live on Lite product of an art, it seemed 
Lo me that 1 might employ my leisure in a way 
perhaps useful, and certainly interesting, by study" 
mg lhe csiusic of the Arabs, 

Like everyone else, l at fcrst recognised in it 
only a frightful medley, devoid of melody or 
measure. However, when I had become habituated 


■ TUc tuithur retided it Algeria from 1SA3 i^GG. Kn. 
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to it r from a sort of education of the ear, a day 
came when ! could distinguish something resemb¬ 
ling a tune. I tried to set it down but without sue- 
cess, the tonality and the measure always evading 
mt 1 could distinguish many series of tones and 
semitones but it was impossible to assign to them a 
starling note or tonic. Then again whm I directed 
my attention to the drums, which form the only 
accompaniment to the music of the Arabs*! certainly 
distinguished a kind of rhythm, but u seemed to me 
to have no relation to that of tile tunc. 

Yet when; I heard nothing but noise, the Arabs 
found a pleasing melody r in which they would often 
join their voices, and where I co:tld distinguish no 
measure* i was compelled to admit of one by the 
dance. 1 here was an interesting; problem in this 
difference of sensations, and l tried to fathom it / 
For tins purpose I became acquainted with native f 
musicians, and I studied with them in order to suc¬ 
ceed in feeling the sensation which they experienced, 
but which did not affect me in the least. 

1 now revel in Arab music. But it is not the 
pleasure of a difficulty surmounted that 1 seek, it is 
a desire to participate in joys which the music of the 

b^t^j “4 
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Arab procures for those who understand it. In fact, 
to be able to judge Arab music it is necessary to 
understand it, just as it is necessary to possess a 
language in order to be able to appreciate its real 
beauties. 

Now, Arab music is a music apart, resting on laws 
entirely different to those which govern our system, 
find (MIC must become accustomed to their scales or 
rather, their modes, putting aside our Western 
ideas of tonality. Correctly speaking, we have two 
scales only, major and minor. The Arabs have 
fourteen scales or modes, in which the semitones arc 
changed so as to form fourteen different modalities 
The grouping of sounds is made by tones and semi¬ 
tones as with us, and I have never been able to dis¬ 
cover in Arab music, those third and quarter tones 
which others claim to find, 

All the musicians play in tinison, and there is no 
other harmony than that of drums of various sires, 
which I designate "rhythmic harmony.” 

It will be thought, no doubt, that with such simple 
means (a melody accompanied by drums) it should 
not be difficult to understand this music One fact 
will explain what serious difficulties do arise The 
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Ar^bs do not write their music* and, moreover, 
they have no hind of theory, nothing which can 
assist research* All sing and play by rote, most 
often without even knowing the mode of the tune 
they are per form ing.t 

I have endeavoured to reconstruct this lost theory. 
For this purpose I collected a considerable number 
of songs, always written from audition. In these I 
sought the explanation of the few rules which I had 
been able to glean casually from the different musi- 
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t The mtHuuiy was the only means by which musical work* 
Were prrtertfifl. Thus, all the p«ft of this art is lost in the 
EmI. and nothing remains of tho fwiuimnt compositions. How 
many of them hate lived only in the lifeoJ their ccmpoReraP 
It is only known in whnt tone. in what measure, in what 
mode such and such a coin[xwition wa*. The hooks lure 
preserved just thiA meronry r wen of tlie best and most tvle- 
bra ted compositions, To-day, no Arab, even a learned 
Arab, knows the meaning of the ancient design at ions of tike 
rhythms, or even the most frequently repeated tcruu in 
what remains of the treatises of nmiif r J haw not been 
able to find a tingle Mu»ulmBn who knew what the groat 
roin4BC#fiD or the Aren't wished to indicate by the musical 
terms which he quotes in spadl jidr the genres of musical 
compositions which he so often names in his pages,—Dft, 
Pawnox, lc Femme* A taboo depths i'lalcmisme," Chapter 
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dans with whom I frequented. I traversed the three 
provinces of Algeria, both coast and inland. Tunis 
I visited, which is for Africa, from a musical point 
of view, what Italy is to Europe. From Tunis I 
journeyed to Alexandria, then to Spain, where I 
found in the popular song, traces of the Arab 
civilisation. Finally, with about four hundred 
songs in my possession, I returned to Algiers, where 
I endeavoured to arrange properly the data 
gathered in So many places, and to take up this 
study of Arab music on a positive basis. 

This study which J pursued at first out of mere 
pleasure and curiosity, eventually gave me a loftier 
aim. Comparing Arab music with plain-soDgi* i 
asked myself whether it would be a rash supposi¬ 
tion that this present-day music of the Arabs w r as 
the same as that which existed up to the thirteenth 
century, and if, with the information supplied by 
this music still existing in Africa, and studied on 
the Spot h it would not be possible to reconstruct the 
music of the first centuries of the Christian era, and 


Sm "KvtmJ 9 2, 
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ihus, with the study of the present, fill the gap in the 
musical history of the past 

What, indeed, do we know of the state of music 
prior to the thirteenth century? Nothing, or next 
to nothing ! Here we have a considerable Inruns?, 
which, if my supposition, just hazarded, is justified, 
ran be filled. Besides, to go back in this way into 
the past, would have the advantage of placing us 
amid the right surroundings to appreciate a music, 
which, for us, is six or seven centuries behind the 
times. 1 shall therefore endeavour to show (hat the 
present m relation to the Arabs, corresponds to 
what music prior to the thirteenth century would be 
for us, and that Arab music to-day is no more than 
the song of the Troubadour and Minstrel." 

I must here warn die reader against the general 
tendency of people to judge everything by present 
standards. Indeed, if a thing departs ever so little 
from what is known and accepted, a mass of quite 
honest people cry out at once against the rash inno¬ 
vator. who often brings forward as a novelty, merely 
something many centuries old, but abandoned for 
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unknown reasons. And yet, how many good things 
thus forgotten have been restored to the light and 
have contributed to the development of human 
knowledge! 

h often happens, nevertheless, that on going back 
a Itltie v.-*y into antiquity, one does not get a cor¬ 
rect notion of the changes, more or less important, 
which look place at certain periods. Yet on the 
faith ol authorities, people make much of them 
without having a precise idea of Lheir nature. Let 
nic expl tin my meaning by an example taken from 
musical history. 

(ini d'Arezzo is known as the inventor of the 
names of the notes for which he took the first sylla¬ 
ble of each of the verses of the hymn to St. John- 
Now, previous to Gui d'Aiczzo, the Arabic letters 
were used to name the sounds, so the change of 
naiuts cannot constitute 3 serious invention, and if 
Gui d 1 Arezzo had done nothing else he would cer¬ 
tainly not have enjoyed the reputation which has 
immortalised him. 

It w ill be seen without difficulty that this reputa¬ 
tion based upon such a fact would have been nothing 
short of usurped, since to name A what was called 


-■I- 










R what was called ba or bim, and so on, docs 
not, 1 say, constitute an invention.* 

What then did Gui d'Arezzo do? He laid the 
foundations of music such as we understand it 
to-day, which was quite different from that existing 
formerly It was a music muting melody and har¬ 
mony. which Victor Hugo tightly calls /,/ lane dt- 
lati. 

XL 

Can one imagine the effect that would be pro¬ 
duced to-day by one of the songs written m har¬ 
mony by the musicians contemporary with Gui 
d'Armo or Jean de Muris? Or again, die impres¬ 
sion which our present-day music would have nil 
Lhose same musicians ? Clearly the result would be 
the same in both cases. Is noL the beautiful but a 
mere convention? How is it that what was beauti- 
lul m the thirteenth century appears so ugly to us in 
the nineteenth ? while our musk will produce the 
same result on those very people to whom is altri- 


* See " Nates/’ 38 . 
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botcd the greatest progress. A word or two will 
decide tikis question. It i= "the habit of hearing.* 
It is by virtue of a habit acquired, in some degree 
unknowingly, that we admire to-day the musical 
works which wc-rejected yesterday. In music, the 
habit of hearing acts as a law, and through it p the 
exception of yesterday becomes (lie rule of to-day * 

It is variety which is specially sought after in 
music. Variety implies novelty, fe. T progress. Now 
all progress supposes in an art an equal progress in 
the yense affected by it p and therefore an extension 
in the usual round of knowledge acquired and sen¬ 
sations experienced. Let Jean tie Moris and his 
contemporaries undergo the gradations of progress 
which has characterised music, and they will under¬ 
stand the melodic and harmonic beauties of our 
operas to-day. 

Let us try and reverse the process, anti turn our 


* Be it dcurlr uniluratiHH] LlmL f apeak onlj of the new 
lududiv fannillarj the urigiuDlilr uf which mar at hint strike* 
but which uccil h,- known, for their dumu Lti h« mppiwKt- 
it*d, or of the hamianic n eomptiser use* Iona before 

the lnw gnmning them haji liuOn frirrmiLate-iJ. ApiH Irani 
these two e i b cn |'le*. there could bo nuthinm hut anarchy,, 
bud tdnBequEntly ionhts^d noL-e III mush 1 ,. without law-. 
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attention to that descant which summed up the har¬ 
monic science of their day. Let us forget our ac¬ 
quired habits and we shall enjoy this improvised 
harmony which is but the infancy of die art. 

Apply tins process to ancient music and see the 
result That same Jean de Mims who B in Ins 
"Speculum MusLca% +l laid down die laws of the 
musical revolution* of which Gui d Arezzo had 
been the hrst apostle, who was already protesting 
against the innovations of his contemporaries 
(Sic eniTH concordat coufundutitur cum xiiscordiis v 
ta uidlairmts ana distinguaiur at di$a) t would 
he not have smiled in pity to hear the unison 
of the Gregorian chant? And would not St. 
Gregory have been quite right in saying to this proud 
canon: 11 You make ail these melodies go side by 
side, I believe, but you have only one scale! whilst 
we have eight and we use them according to the 
different effects we desire to produce " And if a 
Greek philosopher had been able to hear this reply, 
he, in turn, would have spoken of the fourteen 
modes of his system, of the three genres—dia¬ 
tonic, chromatic and enharmonic, and of all those 
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things forgotten in our days, but which then made 
the beauty and variety of music. 

How could we judge the effects of this music? 
The information that we have of it is obscure and 
incomplete, and even admitting as exact a transla¬ 
tion which Meyboinius, Burette, etc, have given 
us of some of their songs, we have the letter but not 
the spirit. 

I believed I had discovered in the music of the 
Arabs that lost theory of the music of the ancients 
—the extraordinary effects obtained by this music, 
and therefore I had to extend Lhe scope of my sub¬ 
ject at first so restricted. I determined, as far as 
possible, to follow everywhere the traces of Moorish 
civilisation. In this, no country better than Spain 
(except Africa, which I had already traversed to a 
great extent) could offer the traces of what the music 
of the first centuries of our erji was/ 

Spain has to-day the advantage of uniting still 
vital in the present, the history of its glorious past. 
Listen to that noise which is heard in the popular 
quarters of Madrid. Two children go along the 
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street singing, their voices alternating with the beat¬ 
ing of the drum. They are singing a a 

Christmas carol* impressed with all that sad and 
passionate ch a meter, peculiar to primitive song* 
Was this the song which the Magi sang when they 
went to adore the infant Jesus? And why not? 
Have we not in the Roman liturgy chants ol the 
same kind and which must have had the same ori¬ 
gin ? Have not those songs which Spain has been 
able lo preserve, thanks perhaps to Arab domina¬ 
tion, a character distinct from those of our present- 
day music, and which seems to exclude every idea 
of harmony? "Mdope 1 ' for song and ll rhyth- 
niope™ for the drum. 

Yet if we examine these songs from the point of 
view of our present knowledge, their simplicity is no 
doubt admired, but they are too simple to afford us 
resources of any value. If. on the contrary, wo ex¬ 
amine them m relation to the period when they were 
esteemed she complete resuh of accepted musical 
culture, we ask ourselves if this was really the 
music which charmed our forefathers, and if 
Alfarabbi, Zaidan* Rahbi-Enoch and other great 
musicians who made illustrious the reigns of the 
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Caliphs, really followed the tradition which Augus¬ 
tine, Ambrose, Isidore of Seville had preserved of 
the Greek and Roman melopccia. 

The distance which separates this music from our 
mvn is so great, and the bases which control each are 
so divergent, that they seem never to have had any 
connecting link, and the papular music lies buried 
in the chaos of the past, while harmony draws us 
into the whirl of delight to which it has accustomed 
ns. 

What then, was music before Gui d‘Arei7,o ? 
Melody Wlmt has it been since' Harmony Gui 
d"Arezzo did not invent, or rather change the names 
of the notes, but he reduced to a single scale all 
those which existed before by basing the relations 
between the sounds on the law' of harmonic reson¬ 
ance- 

JH 

It will lie understood haw difficult it is to appreci¬ 
ate lhe character -f the ancient songs made for the 
most part on the scales abandoned since the dis¬ 
covery of harmony To search for these scales and 
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the character pcrriltiLr to each was primary object 
of my work; the second consisted in establishing the 
date of the birth of the harmonic principle and the 
separation of the two systems. I could do no mere 
than to touch upon this subject p as I lacked at die 
time, the means of confirmation. Rut I believe 1 
have traced out a path for others, who will ihus be 
placed under more favourable condilions* In lake tip 
this work in indicating the direction followed in 
the abandonment of the different scales before 
arriving at the use of a single one. 

In conclusion* 1 recognise the wonderful effects 
obtained by the Arabs by their music, which are nol 
without analogy to those which the ancients attri¬ 
buted to theirs. 

As to the results drawn from this study of Arab 
music, they appear to me to be so diverse that I will 
content myself with emphasising the one which 
springs from the fount of my labours. 

Much has been written about Arab music Y blit 
nearly always the judgments come from persons of 
little musical knowledge and whose opinions were 
founded upon a restricted number of hearings. 
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Under Mirh conditions it was almost impossible not 
to he mistaken. U the opinion which I advance is 
to have any value, it is not because 1 am a musician, 
as the term h understood in Europe, but because,, 
mixing with Arab rmisinans, I take part in their Con¬ 
certs, playing their .songs with them* and finally, in 
ronsequence of a habit acquired after several years 
of work* I have arrived at a comprehension of their 
music. 
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w^E^^teJLTHOUGH it is not my intention to 
write the history of the music of the 
Arabs, I am compelled by die very 
study^ of this subject, lu seek,, at least, the relation¬ 
ship of their musical system with that of the 
peoples, in contact with whom* it may have been 
modified hi order to arrive at its present state.* 

This relationship is met with first of all in die 
instruments most commonly used l the Koaifra, com¬ 
monly known as the Tunisian guitar, the shape, to¬ 
gether with the name, recalling the Cit/uifa of the 
Greeks; and the Gostia or the most popu¬ 

lar instrument which, in the hands of an Arab* 
recalls the flute player of antiquity* as much by the 
shape of the instrument ns by the position and cos¬ 
tume of the player. 

These first indications permit of the belief that, 
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if the Arabs already knew music at the period when 
Egypt was the cradle of the arts and sciences* their 
musical system must have developed more notably 
when Roman domination, with Us civilisation, 
earned to them the music of Greece, which then em¬ 
bodied all that was known on the subject. 

But civilisation disappeared with the fall of the 
empire and while in the West, the arts and science* 
found an asylum in the cloister; Mahomet in the 
East forbade Lhcir study under severest penalties. 
Hie Arabs religiously observed the precepts of the 
law-giver until the reign of the Caliph All, who 
authorised the study of the sciences, and with din is 
music and poetry His successors encouraged the 
cultivation of literature still more, and soon the 
Arabs, then masters of a large portion of Greece, 
submitted as the Romans did before, to the law of 
Qie vanquished, in the study of the arts and sciences. 
They translated the most celebrated works of the 
Greeks* and among them, such as treated of music.' 


' The of the sjaieui of com portion ju fc r] 0 f song h tio 
bn!?]B q/ the Greek hi uj aeitmi n! the Greek twlmi- 

Wt tcrusft are even preserved in Ambinri transcription,— 
Perron, Pfilimw Aral** depuLis 1'tatumiymt ' H 
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Did tkc Arabs, like die Greeks, attack lc the word 
“music* r the same meaning as we give? It will 
suffice for u& to recall the various definitions given 
by ancient authors to this science* tn explain the 
nature of the revolution in music accomplished by 
the sect of Amloxcuians, which resulted in the iso¬ 
lation of practical music, and making ;l special 
science nf it, where the ear Mas recognised as the 
only judge fitted tu determine the relation of 
sounds. 

In a dialogue between Akibiades and Socrates 
we find the following passage: 

Sac-— Which i* the art thut combine! with the |iluying id 
Llibtrn merit E n the snng and dlHW? 

Alc.^-I cannot 

Hof.—Ruftect on thin- subject. 

Alt.—W hich art 1 the divinities that prfcaiik over this art? 
Itm Mmm* 

Muc^—Exactly % port- examine what name is gkpuropriJLtt to 
the art in which they all concur, 

All.—TI itit of m uric. 

Soc.—It k m, 

Hermes defines music as *' the knowledge of the 
order of the things of nature ” Pythagoras teacher 
that Jk everything m the universe h musicA Plato 
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designates it "the general principle o! human 
sciences/ and does not fear to add that no change 
can be made in music which is not one in the con¬ 
stitution of the State. iJ The gods/' he says p " have 
given it to men, not only for the delight of the car, 
but furthermore to establish harmony in the facul¬ 
ties of the soul. 1 ' AH these definitions sufficiently 
demonstrate that the ancients attached to Lhc word 
41 musk 11 a meaning much wider than it has preserved 
with us_ 

It was the art in which all the Muses combined, 
It was the principle from which could be deduced 
the relations uniting every science. Music being the 
result of order and regularity in sound and incre¬ 
ment r was to be studied as the generic principle of 
the various sciences, so as to lead to the knowledge 
of the harmony of the tilings of nature,, in which all 
is movement and sound. 

The two words, music and harmony, expressed 
then one and the same tiling. It was purely the¬ 
oretical and speculative music, giving the numerical 
reason of spaces, and the know ledge of the relation 
of sounds among themselves. The principle of the 
resonance of sounding bodies developed arithmetic 
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and geometry, and was afterwards applied to as¬ 
tronomy, Thus is explained the general definition 
of the "science of numbers 11 given to musk* 

When Plato wrote over his portico r "Depart from 
here thou who knowest not Harmony/' he certainly 
did nut speak of the successive order of sounds 
produced by voice or instrument, but rather the phy¬ 
sical and mathematical relations of tiic^e sounds 
among themselves Such things belonged to the 
domain of physics, or rather acoustics, and not to 
music in the sense that we attach to the word \Yc 
find music with the same meaning allied to arith¬ 
metic, geometry and astronomy, in the liberal ail-., 
which, under the designation of qUadrjyIum, formed 
one of the principle brandies of education in the 
universities dating from the ninth century. Such 

* b il iiL-ce^ary m refill hviv tht? vrdJ-known rtury of 
Fv r thigpru*fl himuner*? Thi* pki|«sD|jlicr b nppEiking of 
unity, defines it: *' T 1 1 e*- print! t pie 1 of jk II truth - 77 The number 
f tm ts calM “ equal”; tfirre iss calt&d N pscpJknt/’ teftmte* 
everything 1§ diviyikle by it, iind its power extern Eh over uni¬ 
versal llArmeny ; faur Iulh the VHUC projiLTlius he nisnibrr 
X m 1 fi ■■ € com hi ites 1 lin t wh ieb w Us atp a Uv ted ; a i,r be 1 a 3 Ih 
11 liaiujoliy, 7 ' to iv El i L'th liefur* Li 111 luul nllvudy Ll-l'H giveii 
iht 11 nail Mention of lr th# nurLd,” wmit/sa rpf rfitnn 

IlmWu r-r rufitrimrj jurpe riau* ton* f ttiwe gctundum hur~ 
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was speculative music, which, among the ancients* 
brought the system of tetmehords applied to prac¬ 
tical music. This was the system of Pythagoras. 

In opposition to the physicist and theorist, must 
be placed Aristoxtnes* the musician in the modern 
sense, who first separated the science from the art, 
and laid down the difference between theory and 
practice, effecting a lasting revolution in the music 
of ihe ancients. Let us make a slight examination 
of the essential points which prepared this revo¬ 
lution. 

History tells u$ that m the beginning of all 
peoples, the musician poet, singer and legislator 
were combined in one person Orpheus, Amphion* 
Simonides, and many others, dictate their laws in 
musk, and wt know' from die Bible that the .same 
thing occurred among the Hebrews Bossuet in his 
n Discouts sur I'Histoire UniverseUe/' says that the 
laws were songs. What were these songs if not 
music in the sense that we attach to the word— 
practical music" against which Plato protested 
when imported into Greece by the Jews 

It was in vain that Pythagoras formulated a 
rigorous system. It was in vain that the laws op^ 
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posed any change in iL A division occurred among 
those who pinned their faith to mathematical pre¬ 
cision, and those with Arisloxenes, who were in die 
majority, admitting only to the judgment of the 
ear. and not requiring of the human senses a per¬ 
fectibility tiiaL was itt*possible. The secession soon 
became an accomplished fact. 

Practical music will again have to recourse to 
theory to develop its means of action* but this theory 
will have the car for supreme arbiter, henceforth to 
be recognised as the final test as to what must be 
accepted or rejei-Lcd Let each take Us path. Theory 
reinainjng the science of numbers* practice will be 
called upon to waken dormant sensations or give 
birth to new ones in the hearts of listeners With 
the first will be accompli shed the scientific dis¬ 
coveries which belong to universal harmony, whilst 
the latter will become the divine language of melody 
and song. 

III. 

Let us note from the hfcart a fact worthy of seri¬ 
ous attention, the consLant participation of the Jews 
in the progress of musical art among the nations 
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of antiquity until the first centuries of Christianity. 
The Jews. like the Greeks, hid drawn from the same 
source, and although the author of Genesis names 
Tubal, the sun of LamecK as the inventor of music 
—jtibal fail filler tantnlium ulhatd tl organa*-^ 
while Lhe pagans cite Mercury and Apollo, we must 
rcmemljer that Moses, the Hebrew law-giver, had 
been brought up in Egypt, where Pythagoras 3tad 
studied. Besides, the relations established between 
the Jews and the Egyptians during the long cap¬ 
tivity of the former, must have brought into the 
art* and sciences* despite the differences in their 
religions, the same effects of assimilation *een later 
with the Jews and Christians. Greeks and Romans, 
Arabs and Spaniards, 

The musical principle, developed in the purely 
practical sense, was spread among all nations, at 
the dispersion of the Jews. In lhe time of Plato, a 
celebrated Jewish musician, Timothy of Miletus, was 
hissed at first, and then enthusiastically applauded 
In Rome the Jewish musicians were placed in lhe 
6rE,t rank, It was from the Jews that later were 
borrowed the rabbinical notes found in ancient col¬ 
lections of plain-song. Finally* m Spain* during 
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the Arab domination, the Jews are mentioned among 
the most skilful musicians, All this is corrobor¬ 
ated by the musical reputation still enjoyed by the 
jews of Africa* and this question m must bear in 
mind, which will help us in the special object of 
this study, the frequent opportunities to establish 
similarities. 


IV, 

I have perhaps devoted too much time to this 
first musical revolution, called the dispute between 
the Pythagoreans and the Aristoxenians, However* 
I thought it necessary to dwell upon this point h so 
as to be free to examine from now h the purely prac¬ 
tical part of music. 

It would be easy to show' a similarity between 
the Pythagorhns and several learned men of these 
days who pass their lives* like the ancient philoso¬ 
phers, in studying speculative music For them, 
music is still the science of numbers, and they study 
in it tiie order and arrangement of the things of 
nature. 

Let us confine ourselves to merely recording this 
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fart, and then return to those in a humbler position, 
and more disposed to accept the homage of the 
crowd H who know but the purely practical in music* 
the poets and singers, the last successors of the 
rhapsodises and the troubadours They find in 
music naught else than a distraction or enjoyment 
a happy mingling of song and verse, an art and 
not a science Faithful disciples of Aristoxenes, 
their only judge is the ear, and all they ask of 
music is but to express the all-hum an feelings which 
stir them. A hymn to the divinity* an amorous 
plaint, a war-song* these are the expressions most 
usually expected of it, and without troubling about 
the laws of acoustics, which they do not know, they 
sing, accompanying themselves on their instruments, 
gathering round awhile, a numerous audience always 
delighted to listen* 



















Chapter II. 


The Character of Arab 
Music. 



JISTEN to an Arab musician : the first im¬ 
pression will always be unfavourable, 1 
Yet a singer of merit \%ill be talked 
about* and as the Arabs crowd to a fete* 
to hear a skilful musician, even if he be an Israelite, f 
you too will go, on hearing of his fame, in 
the hope of listening to agreeable music, and your 
European taste will assign no difference between the 
singing of the native artist and Lhat of a Mozabite 
of the Moorish baths It may be ff however, that 
the latter will be, if not exactly pleasing, at least 
less disagreeable. Whence, then, this difference of 
sensation? In the first place, it is because of the 


* See » Note*," 0. 

t The deep worn of the Arabs for tin? Jews is **11 known. 
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singer's improvised variants, with which he adorns 
his melody ; and also on account of the percussion 
instruments which accompany him, producing what 
I call rhythmic harmony,” where the strange com¬ 
binations and the discordant divisions seem designedly 
introduced against the melody. This is one of the 
most interesting parts of this music, and the most 
difficult to grasp, and has made so many writers sav 
lliat ihe Arabs have no idea of measure. Yet it is 
the one essential point in their music.' 

Tile Arab singer will easily dispense with a sing- 
mg instrument, i*P*i a violin or guitar, but the per¬ 
cussion instrument for beating time he must have 
In default* he makes one himself, his feet marking 
the accented heats cm the floor, whilst his hands 
ptriorm all sorts of rhythmic divisions possible on 
a piece of wood. He ruust have his rhythmic ac- 
comp an mien h 1 115 real and only harmony. 

It will be possible for the European, disregarding 
this mute accompaniment, to distinguish a melodic 
phrase, often tender or plaintive in accent, quite 
rhythmic in itself, and capable of being written in 


* So# "Kota,” 7 . 
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our scale and accompanied by ciur harmonyp especi¬ 
ally if the singer has chosen one of those popular 
melodies which does not exceed four or five notes in 
range. But he will also have to notice the variants, 
since the beauty of the performance consist in the 
embellishments improvised by each musician on a 
given theme. 

This kind of improvisation is known to us under 
the name of the " gloss." This, according to Aris¬ 
tides Quintilian, was introduced into Greece by 
Timothy of Miletus, the Jewish singer mentioned 
before. Let us add that even if this musician's 
reputation was great, lie had to contend against a 
lively opposition founded on the very fact that these 
embellishments added to the melody. It is to him 
that is traced the invention, or at least the perfect¬ 
ing of dithyramhic poetry upon which he placed 
his best musical embellishments. 

Gradually the "gloss" extended its influence over 
all the rhythms, either because it was modified itself* 
or more probably because il had become □ habit, a 
necessity. However* jt is found in the music nf 
every nation until, under the name of descant (dis¬ 
tant its ) T in the religious song of the tenth to thir- 
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tcenth century, it led to the system upon which our 
present music is based i.e, harmony. 

It was the “g-Ioss" which formed die chief point 
of discussion between the Frankish and Italian atu¬ 
tors summoned by Charlemagne, These latter cor¬ 
rected die antiphoners and taught the Franks the 
Roman chant; "but as For the tremulous accented 
and abbreviated notes in the chant, the Franks con Id 
never render them well, producing trills rather than 
rolls, caused by the natural and barbarous coarse- 
ness of their throats,' - These trills* accents and 
abbreviations, which adorned the music of the time 
of the most pious King Charlemagne, were the same 
among die Arabs, who still have kept them.* 

This is the chief obstacle in our admiration for 


* - * ■ * OirOptO qtind tr^mntoR ve| rin nulun* aim rtiUi^i- 

blna vel scrabilra votm iq raiitu nrni pqtprqnt pS- 

priirtert Ffimci, UdLiItelU vwe hnrharira fnq^pqtn in pt- 
tlLft? VoCtia qua in jmtius pi ptini _ 

♦ 7 fltnift tilt* fcdlowitig passage frarn Fehr Morniinil'i 

book, a_ Ln Vie A rube Fi ^ These erotic tptsps were intoned to 
a melancholy air, which hy its trilli, i?s langTiiiihing intonn- 
tiems and th* ilaeqra of all rhythm, recall* our plttin-fting. 
It wii4 a bind Ol brokuti imd plaintive alio mating 

without any frnniutiaii from fvrit 
rdoal of whirls was little in harmony 


to pMljjt), 1 ho rapid ttic ive- f 
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Arab musk* yet it is easy to remove this obstacle. 

1 heard die band of the Bey of Tunis at his princely 
residence of La Marsa. It comprises some twenty 
brass instruments, made in Europe, such as comets, 
hums, trumpets, trombones, opliicleides, in fact, all 
that compose a military band. All these play in 
unison without any other accompaniment than the 
rhythm marked by a big drum and two side-drums. 
With these instruments the trills, accentuations, in 
a word, the " gloss,’’ become impossible, and there 
results to European cars a tune, for whilst preserv¬ 
ing lts Oriental character, llic notes, one from 
another, are easily discernible. 

In this connection I was able to notice a much 
mure decided and general affection for Arab music 
in Tunis than in Algeria, and this, in the midst of 
a European population, in which the Italians were 
in the great majority. This affection is obtained 
in consequence of a more frequent contact with the 
natives. I assert this ail the more readily, since I 
have proof of it in the encouragement 1 received 
in Algeria for this study of Arab music. Most of 
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this I owed to the heads of bateaux wato, who, 
from the nature of their functions, and residing so 
many years among the natives, have, in part, as¬ 
similated their custom s t character! I might almost 
say* their sensations. 

We must therefore admit a certain "acquired 
habit, 1 a certain ^education of the ear," to under¬ 
stand die meaning of an Arab melody ‘the band 
of the Bey of Tunis being only an exception, and 
an isolated one), the r * gloss 11 reigning as supreme 
and absolute unstress over all singers and players 
from Tangier to Alexandria.* 

Let me add dial the gathering together of a mili¬ 
tary band playing in unison, is sufficient evidence 
for l he assert ton that the Arabs are unacquainted 
with harm any. f 

For it is quite evident that if they had only the 
notion of two different sounds forming an agreeable 
combination, it could have been recognised nowhere 


* See -K«Ue» a 

t Before 1*1 aim sm, iuusk L wi.& Utile tUe than very imprc- 
icntiouk palming. varied &nd enibroi i\e;vd h$ ihr aiagor, 
male or ftmicle, ucvordiiig to the emotion nr effect 

desired These vflriatioii** pt r»ibfr these enpric***, were 
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better than in the band of the Bey of Tunis, owing 
fco die fact of it being composed of European in¬ 
struments So I repeat, harmony* for the Arabs, 
only exists in the rhythmic accompaniment of per¬ 
cussion instruments^ At Tunis, this will be per- 
formed by the big drum and two side-drums which 
complete the military band: elsewhere the stringed 
or wind instruments will piny in unison, while the 
Ta&r, 8 endui r, or ot her percussion instrument pec u h a r 
to the country, will beat the rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment* the only harmony which they appreciate. 


prolonged intomitiubly on a sjiloMe, word or bemiityEh + in 
x neh a wny that t ht bilging of a omhltnu o f two or throe 
vera might be prolonged for bourn. Even to-day this hub 
ciititum huts. What traveller in Egypt but* not heard Hie 
turci words : |)wr Irylij l M 0 my Night ! M ) F*umg without breuk 
Tar half nn bur or more The timbre of the voice, its 
mobility am] vibrations, the ftiehwg which made it iaiitiil ir? 
quaver, determined the merit of the aingert. In tljw 
undent coneertK, of one voice or two voice* in LiufroD, live¬ 
liness, gaiety and Imontn hungnpr ware the most potent und 
reliable rennm**: whilst tke vbief themes were wine imd 
Arab*.- avttiit I 1 tslstniamt^ Cbupter 
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These word** "two voice* in imtKuij™ ted us that hur- 
rnany did not oxitt before Islam ism- As to the variants, 
they ate probably to-day what they were then. 
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Imagine an Arab singer accompanied by a 
stringed instrument The melange of the song, 
played strictly on the instrument* and the variants 
improvised by Lhe singer* will produce a confusion 
which frequent auditions alone will be able to lessen 
and finally disperse. If the accompanying instru¬ 
ment is the Kvmfra, the song will be repealed in 
the form uf a ri/arrielb after each couplet, with all 
the embellishments peculiar to this instrument, such 
as notes repeated a la mandolin, and a profuse use 
of pmtedii, performed as grace notes by the left 
hand- 

judge the effect* when to the Kouitra is joined 
the Rehab, or the K emendjak (a violin with four 
strings tuned Lo a high pitch), and requiring a 
like number of percussion instruments to balance 
the strength of the rhythmic harmony with that of 
the melody played in unison by the "singing in¬ 
struments. 1 "* It is now no longer mere popular 


* I call " singing Jnitmmrnt*,” thoa* ullier limn Urn 
drums, irtikh jilaj tbo wng cnntinuiUlj, and nothing bat the 
long in Lvui&on with the roicea. 
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melodies that will be heard, but a complete piece 
known by the name of NovAa* 

The Nimbi* consists of an introduction in the 
form of a recitative, followed by a prinm> r theme 
of moderate tempo* connected with a secondary 
theme more animated. Then comes a return to the 
first motive, sometimes in a different rhythm, but 
always more lively than the preceding, and finally 
a concluding allegro viva€t i falling to the last note 
in pedal point, which seems to recall the recitative 
of the introduction Usually, the introduction has 
an accent of plaintive sadness, of sweet melancholy, 
perfectly in accord with the kind of interpretation 
imparled to it by the Arabs, With the singer we 
have a mixture of the ordinary voice with falsetto, 
and the repetition of each phrase as a recitative on 
the lower strings of the Kemcndjah or the Rebab 
further increases this effect. 

The singer's recitative is preceded by a prelude 
performed by the singing instruments and intended 
to indicate the mode In which the song is to be sung. 
Has not this way of indicating the mode by means 
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of a melody known all, fixed in advance, the same 
origin as the No puts of Greek musk, in which 
it was forbidden to make any change, because they 
characterised each of those special modes. 

Among the Arabs this prelude is called 
Bic&graf* This prelude gives first the ascend¬ 
ing and descending scale of the mode in which one 
has to sing Then it indicates the transitions by * 
which it may pass from one mode to another,t 
whether by similar Eetrachords belonging to dif~ 
ferent modes, or by the extension above or below' 
the scale of the original mode by the characteristic 
notes of the " gloss 11 Indeed, the 11 gloss'' is not, 
as might be imagined, entirely subject to the caprice 
of the performers. It is subordinate to rules from 
which no musician is permitted to deviate unless he 
wishes to have applied to him die proverb used 
formerly for singers as well as poets, who passed 
from one subject to another without transition, from 
one mode to another which had no relation to it: 
ti Dario ad PArygivm. The 11 gloss pp is F in a way. 


* So* “NattV* 11 

t Th£ mode iudicflfeJ by the Bfchtraf oorreftpotida to our 
difttunk 1 walea aod does Dot exclude accidentaE cLcmgna, 
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indicated in the prelude, by "describing circles," as 
the Arabs say. This expression conveys the mean¬ 
ing that it is necessary to ascend or descend in the 
developments to the scale, by irregular steps, but 
they must, however, belong to the same tetrachord- 
Thus, instead of D, E, F. G, may be performed D, 
F, E, G, and so on, cither ascending or descending,* 
The Etcheraf also indicates the characteristic 
notes of the mode to which one must usually keep, 
and those only to be used with moderation. Such 
is, in its entirety, this prelude required by all Arab 
concerts.t These divisions, although having * cer¬ 
tain relation with these of the Greek metope (Lyfsis, 
Mixi and Pelteya) have not, however, all the de- 


Tliie Pi press ion. " to dmcrib* rircln, 1 ' imel mfuJe gome 
people think that fbe Arab* used Urnse fignr^s lo mrile mail 
their music, The lute M. drafiiimin at the 

l'W>eh Coin ed me nt Tanguy n locirtied orientalist and di*- 
ringuiaher] musician, ahciired mi in 1856 the tramlnl ion of cm 
Arabic MS, loutnmiug an ancient tnative on muflte h which 
contained figure* in tbo form of a circle, Indeed the Arabs 
formerly idirlei divided to part*. to indicate the poetic 
rather than the musical rhythm, upon which different uoiijp 
eouJil be composed, The use of these r-irelea might bo com¬ 
pared to thit of ilio measures indicated in our riudoriltas 
for ringing couplet* to n weM-known air. (See 1 Note*," 12.) 

f See 11 Kate*," 13. 
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velopments given to the subject represented by each 
of these three words We shall he content with 
noting this relation without laying farther stress 
in order to continue our observations on the melody 
intoned immediately after the RifAef&f* 


i 

"O 

* 

I 


III 

The song begins : the last note of the recitatave 
prolonged on the violin, senes as a rue for ihe per¬ 
cussion instruments and as a starting point for 
the melody. Whatever the mode b to which il 
belongs* the singer will draw I his voice ascending or 
descending, from the last note of the recitative until 
the first verse of the song. The first couplet w ill he 
a simple song of slight range, The melody will 
appear easy to catch, making allowance for die 
singer's guttural accent and the rhythmic combina¬ 
tions beaten upon the instruments of percussion. 
But already Lhe violin has made its rkorn^lh add¬ 
ing to the melody its own particular embellishments 
while the guitar continues the theme without any 
variation. Then die singer, taking up the second 
couplet* commences to adorn his endings and 
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cadences with a series of smalt notes encroaching 
beyond the given scale, both above and below As 
the theme develops the singer grows animated. 
Soon, to the small notes are added fragments of the 
drawled scale, without apparent regularity, and 
vet without change in the measure, since whilst the 
song is played and sung, but always in unison, the 
percussion instruments uniformly mark the rhythm 
hegun in the first couplet of the song. 

IV, 

At tile outset two facts become evident: first, the 
absence of the leading note, and secondly, the con¬ 
stant repetition of one or two fundamental sounds 
on which the melodic idea is founded. The ab¬ 
sence of the leading note will prove to us that the 
system of the Arabs rests upon principles entirely 
different from ours; a melody without the note char¬ 
acteristic of the key, our ears would be unable to 
suppose. Now, the characteristic notes of an Arab 
melody will occur at the third or fourth degree of 
the scale, the last being always^ considered as the 


“Notea, 11 14. 
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starting note, or tonic Arab songs being made up 
of a large number of couplets, separated by an in¬ 
strumental it becomes easy to locate the 

starting note. 

Starting from this principle, we will find a scale 
the first note of which will be taken from somewhere 
among the seven that we use, but preserving intact 
the position of the semitones. Take, for example 
D a& our tonic, vre have the following scale : D, E. 
h G fc A, B, C p D; and according to the different 
starting notes, the key, or rather. Lite mode, will be 
changed, but the position of the semitones will 
always remain fixed and invariable, from E to F p 
and B to fi, With pur harmonic system, on the 
■ ontrurj. the semitones are displaced, according to 
the starting point, to be found from the 
third to fourth, and seven Lh and eighth degree of 
the scale, Such is the most usual composition of 
Arab scales, imitated of those Grecian modes and 
the plain-song. 

At Lins point, we can formulate the character of 
the Arab melody m the following manner i i4 A 
melody of which die starting note Laken From the 
seven notes of the scale, docs not, in consequence of 














the absence of the leading note* displace the semi- 
tones/' And now, resting upon this principle, we 
can write the Arab songs, and submitting them to 
a closer examination, we shall recognise that these 
fundamental notes are found generally in the third 
and fourth degrees, according to die starting note 
which determines the tonality, and that these notes 
fulhl the functions of the two semitones of our musi¬ 
cal system, 

V, 

My view is thus widely divergent from those who 
claim to find third and quarter tones in Arab music. 
This opinion, which I assert to be utterly erroneous, 
is due, no doubt, to the use of the drawled scales 
of which I spoke earlier." The use of these scales is 
one of Lhe most usual means of ornamentation, es¬ 
pecially by singers and violinists, and I confess 
without regret that this is what has the least charm 
for me in Arab music On the contrary, nothing 
can be more delicately ornate than the ever-vary¬ 
ing termination^ either by the upper or lower notes 


See 15, 
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added to die song, or by the several small notes 
used at various intervals, but always in the key of 
the song* to reach the note on which the melodic 
idea falls These terminations, for which the Arabs 
have quite a special talent, arc some of die prettiest 
things imaginablc. 

The suppression or addition of a note, sometimes 
the mere interpositions suffices tu impart a fresh 
melodic idea, another accent, yet quite in accord 
with the entire subject.* and one which prepares in 
a novel and graceful manner* the return to the fun¬ 
damental note. 

As the number of couplets increase, so the variants 
increase :their new and diverse form doing away 
with the monotony which would necessarily result 
from the constant repetition of the same phrase;, 
until two or three repetitions of the principal end¬ 
ing, made in the form of a reply by die violin,serves 
as a connecting link for the second motive. If the 
violin is in Lhe hands of a skilful musician, he will 
essay, in these replies, a descant on the lower strings 
(generally the fourth), thus preparing the change that 
will be made in the tonality. The same kind of 
performance with the variants is then repeated 
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gradually, in returning to the first motive, this time 
executed in a different rhythm. 

It will now be understood how utterly impossible 
it is to appreciate at first hearing this music, which 
is so little in accord with our sensations, and why 
we have laid down this theory of the "habit of 
hearing" or the "education of the ear” as the in¬ 
dispensable condition lor appreciating at its true 
value a music so different from ours. 
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Chapter III. The Diatonic Modes of 
of the Arabs. 

I. 

gS each note of the scale can sene as a 
“Sj starting note for one of the scales in 
the music of the Arabs, they will there¬ 
fore have seven different scales or modes. 
Vet if a native musician he questioned on thts subject, 
he will reply without hesitation that their musical sys¬ 
tem contains fourteen- Ask him to enumerate Lhemand 
he will succeed in naming twelve only. ! have long 
and vainly sought to learn nf the other two, and 
certainly have been unable to trace Lhcir existence 
in the analysis I made of the songs written by me 
at the dictation of Arab musicians. 1 have there¬ 
fore been compelled to limit my enumeration to the 
twelve modes whose names have been given to me, 
and whose different qualities are admirably adapted 
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to the special character of each song. But before 
naming these, and in order to avoid repetitions, it 
is useful here to take an historical survey, which 
will assist us in our estimate. 


II 

At the period of the invasion of the barbarians, 
the arts and sciences found a refuge in. Christen¬ 
dom. The new' religion had borrowed from the 
Hebrews their psalms, and from the Gentiles their 
songs But the abuse arising from the admission of 
instruments into the religious chants, and the use 
of modes which were inimical to the theatrical re¬ 
presentations of the Romans, called for a severe re¬ 
form. This was undertaken by St. Augustine at 
Hippo and by St Ambrose at Milan. Both made a 
choice from among the songs esteemed worthy of 
being sung in the temples, and this choice was 
directed chiefly to those belonging to the most 
ancient modes of the Greeks. 

Later on, Sl Gregory continued this work of re¬ 
form. necessitated by a fresh invasion of the modes 
already prohibited, and which the Here starch a de- 









sired to introduce into the religious diant. But at 
the same time that he reformed and regulated this 
chant, which has preserved his name, St Gregory 
augmented the number of modes, or rather, he 
authorised their use in the two ways formerly em¬ 
ployed among the Greeks, Le_, :n the two propor¬ 
tions, "arithmetical 11 and ip harmonic"* Each of 
the tonalities laid down by the hrat reformers thus 
became the starting note for two different inodes 
Finally, these modes were divided into M authentic' p 
and ^plagal" or superior and inferior, each one 
having its own starting note, on one of the seven 
notes of the scale. 

In all these reforms the principle of the two semi¬ 
tones placed invariably from E lo F and B to C 
had been respected, and it seemed that it was always 
to be so But owing to the introduction of the 
harmonic system, the ear became familiar with Lhe 
displacement of semitones subordinated to die 
change of the tonic, and as the principles of the 
old system still obtained, there resulted from the 

* The detATO is divided ■rlthmcfiral" when lhe fourth 
La below ami the fifth shove. le the ' 1 huinonLc ” division 
it La the opposite. 
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struggle between them, a song which resembles 
nothing, belonging to no period, and admits of our 
harmony only on condition of changing its melody* 
so that musicians do not accept it as music, and 1 
doubt whether St. Gregory himself would lie able 
to recognise it. if he came amongst us now. 

Will this study come to the assistance of those 
who wish to lead plain-song back to the path from 
which it should never have strayed ? It is in a little 
way, with this object, that I rrnw give you the dif¬ 
ferent modes of the Arabs, against the Greek modes 
and the tones of plain-song, which correspond with 
them; being happy if I can thus add my stone to 
the work of restoration, which is to be recommended 
in every way. 

m 

Let us examine, first of all, the four princi¬ 
pal modes, those most used- (i) The hat mode* 
corresponding to 41 Dorian'" mode of the Greeks and 
the First Tone" of the plain-song, having D for its 
base. 

It is serious and grave; suitable for singing of 
war and religion. Nearly all the chants of the 
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Ilanefi rite are in this mode An example of it will 
be found in that species of religious song the first 
words of which are " Allah ya rabbi sidi." This 
song eontams a melodic expression which would not 
be disowned by a modem composer.* 

( 2 } The Mezmoam mode, corresponding to the 
" Lydian " mode of the Greeks, and Lhc "Third 
Tone 11 of plain-song, having E for its base. 

It is sad, pathetic v effeminate, and leads to in¬ 
dolence, f Plato banished Lhe Lydian mode from 
the republic. The dance known in Constantine 
by the name of CHAEATf, a slow and volup¬ 
tuous dance, the movements of which are mainly 
contortions of the body, is m tins mode. To this 
mode also are sung nearly all the love-song?, among 
which I may mention that well-known one begin - 
ning iJ Mada djeridj/ 1 We should also note the 
song made by the women of Bou-Snda in honour of 
the bureau mate entitled "El-biro ya mlchT In 
plain-song the "Third Tone "has preserved the same 


* See "NoW IS- 

t I fcmid this mode almost do nslaptly in H|ianish popultir 
HUgl. 
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character, but its use is becoming rarer from day to 
day. It is still used m some dioceses for the 
litanies of the Virgin Mary * 

( 3 ) The Ed sal made, corresponding to die 
“ Phrygian n mode of the Greeks, and the "Fifth 
Tone 11 of plain-song, having F lor its base. 

Glowing, proud, impetuous, terrible, this mode is 
suited to stir one to warlike combat. Its use is 
almost exclusively restricted to instruments of mar¬ 
tial musict "Timotheus aroused the fury of Alex¬ 
ander by the Phrygian nsode p and soothed it by the 
Lydian mode 18 (Rousseau), It is found chiefly 
among the warlike tribes of Algeria. The Kabiles 
employ it frequently, and this explains their almost 
sole use of wind instruments. 

Let us mention more particularly the dantc des 
ZouaottG, the character of which corresponds well 


* 11 Not1?. 

f To this modi! is attributed the t-PTm, />i«rt>r^J ltj in 
ttmjj 3 ru, which rtslly kkajp in the A item mode. Thii 
latter wa^ not used in the Gregorian chant, The hnrshuc&s 
of the Edtcil mode, arising from the tritune which forms its 
bn** (F, B) t has Led to Lhq wrongful aligning to it a 

character which is applicable only tq the .4 item mu-do, as h 
proved by the legend which I qqpte in Chapter VI. 
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with the idea that one has of this valiant tribe, which 
I has given its name to the Zouaves. 

The song which the Kabiles made about Marshall 
Bugeaud lias the same proud and savage mark, 
| which is even found in some love songs, such as 
"Sidi Aiche. 1 ' Indeed, it appears that this was the 
only mode whose use suited a people which had 
always boasted of being free, and which only sub* 
mitted to trench rule after many campaigns.* 

( 4 ) fh* Djorka inode, corresponding to the 
"jEolian 1 ' mode of the Greeks (some authors call it 

! the Grave Lydian), and the "Seventh Tone" of 
plain-song, having G for its base. 

This mode is grave and serious. It seems to sum 
up the qualities of two of the preceding modes 
(boh and Ed seif), from which it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish. In the plain-song the "Fifth 
Tone'is continually being confused with the Seventh 
as regards the relationship of the intervals. Rous¬ 
seau. speaking of its origin, says that its name came 
from Amelia, a country of Asia Minor, where it was 
first used. It was from the AEohan mode that 


* See "Not®,” 18. 
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Burette translated into notes the' 1 Hymn to Nemesis/* 
This mode is found everywhere in Arab music, in 
which it expresses the most varying feelings. Severe 
in the military marches of the Tunisian band (which 
one might conjecture were based on out harmonic 
system p but for the absence of the leading note)* sad 
with him who sings " Ya leslam ha hedabt, 1 ' tender 
and plaintive in the 'VAmaroua"* of Tizi-Ouzou and 
in the song of lfc Beni-Abbes/ 1 while in Constantine 
it accompanies the voluptuous dance of the Chabati 
as he sings '■ Amokra oulidi."' It can also impart n 
simple grace Lq the 41 Guifsarta * of (he Kabiles, and 
it^ influence will also extend to the chant of tlie 
Muiddiw* which summons the faithful to prayer. 

It would be vain to attempt to give you an idea 
of the delight winch Arabs find in this mode, or 
to enumerate the songs with their different charac¬ 
ters, A musical Proteus, the Djorka mode can as¬ 
sume all forms, and take all aspects. I cannot make 
it better appreciated than by pointing out its use in 
plain-song for a]l solemn festivals,* 


! 


1 See '* Naina/* 1U 











The four mu ties which follow, bear to the other 
motley a resemblance due as much to the reproduc¬ 
tion of the tetrachords as to the arithmetical divi¬ 
sion' on which they are based. They comprise the 
four Sower tones of plain-song Here they are in 
the same order as the preceding, 

(S) The L*Saift mode, corresponding to the 
u Hyper- Don an n mode of the Greeks* and the 
"'Second Tone" of plain-song* having A for its 
base. 

This inode sometimes effects the religious solem¬ 
nity of the Irak mode, as in the Tunisian "Gam- 
mara, d ‘ or in Lkc plaintive song beginning "Ami 
Fcbbah el abbab. 11 The Kabiles also sing the song 
of Sebastopol* which they call "Stamboul/ 1 to 
ill is inode. In spite of its title, this song has 
nothing warlike in it* hence the mode used II is 
the lament of a young warrior, whose sweetheart pre¬ 
vents him from going to defend the standard of the 
Prophet The frequent use of this mode among the 
Moors and Arabs has led to it being affirmed that 
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nearly all their songs are in the minor key * It would 
indeed be the same as our minor scale if there were 
a leading note, but the Arab song obstinately brings 
in the G natural with the VSatn modet 

(6) The Salka mode, corresponding to the 
,f Hyper-Lydian" mode of the Greeks, and the 
“Fourth Tone 11 of plain-song, having E for its base. 

Its use is very rare and its character is also ill- 
defined. It is often confused with the Mtsmoum 
mode from which it is derived-? 

( 7 ) ~Fh e Mt'tn mode, corresponding to the M Hyper- 
Phrygian 11 mode of the Greeks and to the "Sixth 
Tone " of plain-song, having C lor its base. 

According to Plutarch, this mode is of a kind to 
temper the vehemence of the 11 Phrygian.” Indeed, 
although it partakes of the nature of the Edztti 

mode, of which it sometimes has the ferocity, it pre- 

—■ 

serves a character of grandeur and majesty even 
among the Kabiles, who use it in several of their 
popular songs, "El on momma ou I a scar” (sung by 


t 
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* "NotM," 20. 
t See “ Notes," 21, 
I Sea “Motw" 22. 
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the women to encourage the warriors m the fight) 
and the song of 11 Beni-Mansour. 31 In plaimsong 
the " Fifth " and 0 Sixth Tone 11 seem now to form 
only one/ 

It would be interesting to find out by what steps 
these scales have been gradually abandoned, used 
as they were In profane as in sacred music, to pre¬ 
serve only the scales of the M First” and "Sixth 
Tone 11 ' of plain-song. 

From this point of view it would be useful to 
study more especially the music of the Spaniards, 
not of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as has 
already been done* but the popular songs In these, 
where the Arab character, stamped upon them by 
seven centuries of domination* js easily seen, as in 
the "Canas Jaearas/ 1 etc.* the transition from the 
ancient to the modern principle, ft is the germ of 
the musical revolution which gave birth to harmony, 
of which Gui d'Arezzo was the first apostle. 

In speaking of instruments in Lhe following chap¬ 
ter* I will attempt to give a few indications on this 
subject. 




* 5t* “ Notes/' £3. 
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(S) The Rdsd-EdEcil mode, corresponding to the 

I Hypcr-Miso-Lydtan M mode of the Greeks, and the 

II Eighth Tone " of plain-song, having D (octave) for 
tb base 

I his mode presents a peculiar melting? or sum¬ 
ming up of the others, especially the Ed sal y to 
uhidi it imparts a lugubrious tinge It is said to 
be suitable for sublime or divine meditations- The 
songs written in this mode are only to be distin¬ 
guished from the first mode (Irak) by the termina¬ 
tions and by details which would take too long to 
enter into here.* 

Such are. in all t the first eight modes of Arab 
mnsic s each of which is based upon one of the seven 
notes of die scale with displacement of the semi¬ 
tones. 


See " Notea21. 
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Chapter IV, 

L 

SHALL seek to explain how ihe ancient 
musical principle, based on the system 
of tetrachords passed to hexachords 
before reaching that of the octave* 
which now governs it In this direction,, the 
examination of the various instruments m use 
among the Arabs will considerably help us, 
since we shall find in some the classification 
of the sounds reduced to one single tetrachord, 
and in others developed to a range of three octaves 
and three notes, which must have been the extreme 
limit of appreciable sounds produced by such im¬ 
perfect instruments. 

Whatever hesitation one may have in admitting a 
musical system governed by the tetrachord or even 
the hexachord, we shall have to acknowledge its ex- 
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istence in the three-holed Cute, giving only four 
antes, a tetraqhord ; in the guitar tuned by fourths, 
then by fourths and sixths; and finally in the Rebah , 
that primitive violin, which in the ordinary position 
has a range of six notes only, a hexachord- 

On the other hand, if we admit the Arab influence 
in Europe, particularly from the eighth to the four¬ 
teenth century, which cannoL be doubted in the case 
of literature in the South of France, in Spain and 
in Italy, we may be allowed to believe that this in¬ 
fluence must have been.exerted on music also, which 
with poetry formed the essential part of la Gave- 
stience of the troubadours and minstrels. 

In our opinion, this is Lhe important aspect of this 
study, seeing that from it may be deduced curious 
and interesting information of a period almost un¬ 
known in musical history. 


II. 

" Drums and flutes of the rudest kind are found 
in the most thinly populated isles, and it could be 
shown by innumerable examples that music is abso¬ 
lutely the same among all barbaric races. 


’ Thus 
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does Fetis express himself in his translation of 
Stafford's "History of Music. 11 

A flute and a. drum comprise Lhe popular orches¬ 
tra of tile Arabs, the instruments being generally, if 
not of the rudest kind, at any rate certainly primi¬ 
tive. A reed pierced with three holes forms a flute 
called the Gosha. A dried skin stretched over a 
wooden ring like the tambourine, and there you 
have the Tarr.* Sometimes this drum Lakes a square 
form- mainly among the wandering tribes of the 
Sahara, It is then called the Dof. Let us add to 
these two instruments, a singer, and we have Arab 
music as it is generally heard. 

The thrce*holed flute gives four notes including 
the one without the help of the fingers (Le, the open 
note). It is the ” singing instrument, 11 whose duty 
is to sustain the voice by playing constantly the 
theme of the song. In the fiiarndli between each 
couplet, the variants consist of a kind of trill, imi¬ 
tating tremolo. Then in the repetition of the song 
it plays higher tones, produced by the pressure of 
the lips upon the end of the reed, and finally in the 


Bee iS Note*/ 1 35. 
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mingling of these two different pitches of sound 
This Gosha is nearly the same size as our concert 
flute. Here kt us remark that the change from the 
low to the high notes is not an octave, but a fifth, 
just as with the fife of the Provencal bateltufs^ or 
the flute d bet of certain provinces of Spain Yet 
the melody played or sung never exceeds the range 
of the tctracbord, except in the embellishments of 
which I have spoken. 

The accompaniment is made by the drum, whose 
constant even rhythm regulates that of the song, at 
the same time its muffled sound seems to provide a 
sort of thorough-bass. We see in the Bible that at 
the crossing of the Red Sea, Moses and the Children 
of Israel sang a hymn of thanksgiving, and Miriam 
the prophetess* Aaron's sisLlt p took a tambourine, a 
Taf t and danced„ followed by all the women* The 
square-shaped Tof of the Hebrews, or the Dof of the 
Arabs, still exists in Spain, where it plays the same 


The aEQger who 4r*t inquired great ren enr n, after ilia 
foundation of Islsunism, wm on* called Townis, ol Medina, 
and slfiFe of Othrnan (Osman), JOti of Allan, Am eman¬ 
cipated Tswftii. It was h* who invented tho — 
“ Femme* Arabs* depuli t'lslBmiaiiLe," Chapter 5X1. 
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part under the name of There, as in Africa, 

it marks the rhythm of the old popular songs, which 
are within the range of four notes, 

IH. 

Speaking of Lhe Taf of the Hebrews, it will doubt¬ 
less be objected, the harp of David and the four 
thousand singers of Solomon Let us see what this 
harp was, and this will lead us direct to the Exam¬ 
ination of the musical systemf of the ancients at its 
highest development as regards the number of ap¬ 
preciable sounds possessed by then instruments, 

]f we were to imagine David's harp as resembling 
the one used by us at present, it would be a strange 
idea. One fact, however, leads to the belief that 
this instrument was of considerable size. Seventy- 
five strings are spoken of. And such an instrument 
is still in use among the Arabs, chiefly in Tunis and 
Alexandria. Among the Hebrews it was called the 
Kintwr, whilst its name with the Arabs is Kancun or 
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* "fftftv*" 27 . 
f Be it dearly understood that I morni by lyatem, die 
total of ela^iHed Bounds ut ihi* period, from the lowest to 
the highest- 
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G&umm * The Greeks had a similar instrument named 
KynnmL This harp is placed upon the knees of 
the player; and, In spite of its seventy-five strings, 
it ib scarcely larger or heavier than a guitar. The 
longest strings arc a little less than a yard in length, 
and are stretched horizontally on a harmonic box 
of maple wood covered with a dried skin like a 
drum. This harmonic box ha^ Lhe shape of an 
acute triangle. The strings are plucked by means 
of small whale-bones or quills fixed by rings to the 
first and middle Finger of each hand 1 

The only embellishments suited to the Kauaua are 
ascending and descending scales, performed by run¬ 
ning the quills rapidly over the strings, at the same 
time, however # subject to the rhythm of the song 
marked by the percussion instrument The two 
fingers oa each hand used to pluck the strings might 
lead one to suppose a succession of sounds pro¬ 
ducing harmony, but there nothing of the sort 
The Katie an player uses the first finger of each hand 


* * Not»/■ 2t* 

f This harp in perfected form became later the Fnftfjrfrr- 
tmm, an iHTHtinn Attributed lu Qni d'Aretw- Tins wu§ 
t3b& firat farm of the 11 h pit* net p 31 whirl led to our piano. 
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in the rapid passages and in the scales, but the four 
fingers are only used for performing certain re¬ 
peated notes* a species of embellishment of which I 
ha ve spoken in reference to the Kcuura. The Kanattn 
plays the same part as the K&mtra in Arab concerts, 

As for the seventy-five strings, they arc so tuned 
that each three consecutive strings are in unison, 
This reduces to twenty-Eve the number of sounds 
forming the range of the system based upon the 
tetrachord, Again, it happens that the extreme 
notes are rarely used The range of the Kaftan jt is 
then only three octaves, comprising sixty-six strings, 
by the omission of the three highest notes. 

The mode of tuning is in conformity with the 
Imt tone of plain-song The lowest string gives 
D„ and the sounds succeed one another m natural 
order—D> E, F, G, A* R, C f D T eic.* With sixty-six 
strings lhe range is three octaves from D to D. 
With seventy-five strings, it is three octaves and 
three notes, from D to G, the extreme limit of appre¬ 
ciable notes on such imperfect instruments. 


See "Notes, 1 ' 20- 
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IV. 

Let u5 return to the tetrachord. The most an¬ 
cient popular songs, as we have said s are within the 
compass of the four notes of the three-holed flute. 
The tctraehord itself is all-sufficient, and it is only 
in a few embellishments that a fifth note is heard 
in a rapid glide. 

How did (ire system of sounds extend to three 
octaves, which we know to be the range of the 
Kitncun? In the case of the lyre, the addition of a 
siring above or below' is easily explained- In the 
flute, on the contrary, there is no transition between 
the use of the three-holed instrument* forming the 
Letrachord, and that ol the six-holed one, affording 
the union of two conjoint tetrachord s. 

On this subject, the only information I have been 
able to gather is a legend, A certain Mohammed 
was one of the most celebrated musicians in Con¬ 
stantine. He was summoned to all the fetes* from 
which he invariably returned laden with presents. 
Vet Mohammed was sad. Alas! his son, who had 
given promise uf inheriting his talent and renown, 
had died shortly after his marriage, and the old 
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musician never ceased to implore the Prophet Lo per¬ 
mit him to live long enough to transmit his musical 
knowledge to his grandson, the last of his race. 

The boy, who was named Ahmed, showed early a 
pronounced taste for music. Soon the old man, 
having made a small flute, suited to the tiny hands 
of the child, was able to take him to the f^tes, where 
everyone congratulated Mohammed on His grand¬ 
son's precocious talent, and assured him that the 
latter would attain his own excellence. One day 
when the boy had remained at home, Mohammed 
was much astonished on his return, to hear music 
which seemed to he produced by two instruments, 
thinking that some strange musician had come to 
see him, he quickened his pace, but on entering the 
courtyard, he only saw his grandson, who not 
having heard him approach went on playing the 
flute, and producing by himself this entirely new 
combination of sounds. 

The child by inserting the end of his little flute 
in that of his grandfather's had obtained a range of 
sounds, until then, unknown. When questioned by 
Mohammed about his discovery, the child replied 
simply that he wished his voice to follow' his grand- 
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father 1 ^ Indeed* the notes of the little flute did 
follow those of the large one, or to be more explicit, 
almost completed the octave, of which the large flute 
gave simply the first tones, the lowest 

The marabouts , asked to give a pronouncement of 
this extraordinary fact, concluded that the Prophet 
had wished to indicate that the boy would continue 
his grandfather's reputation and even surpass it 
This is why this new flute was called the Djaomak^ 
i.e.p "that which follows-" 

According to this legend* we shall consider the 
flute of six holes, and therefore the seven notes, as 
dating from the Mussulman era. The Djaouak in 
use to-day, more especially among the Moors, has 
seven holes and gives a complete octave. It is 
seldom, however, that the songs played on this in¬ 
strument exceed the range of six or seven notes, and 
the octave is hardly ever used except in embellish¬ 
ments, A Gosba, a large flute with five or six holes, 
and so giving at least a hexachord is also met with 
somet imes-* 

Let us recall in this connection that the Greeks 
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hid flutes of different kinds for the different modes, 
and that the writers often mention the three-holed 
flute. The double flute, being a combination of two 
flutes, belonging to the Dorian, Ionian or Phrygian 
modes, would thus have been the first step in the 
discovery of the hexachord, brought about by the { 
simultaneous use of two modes, which although 
different, were yet closely related. Now by com¬ 
bining the extreme notes of these two flutes, a range 
of six notes or a hexachord was not exceeded The 
Dorian flute gave D, E, F, C; the Ionian gave E, F, 

G, A; and the Phrygian gave F, G, A, B. The com- f 
plcte range was thus from D to B, Have we not } 
already here a precedent for the hexachord system j 
of Gui d'Armc. 


V. 

To complete our enumeration of the wind instru¬ 
ments, let us mention the Halt a or Rated, a kind of 
musette with seven holes and a bell-shaped end. 
This more perfect instrument (seeing that it com¬ 
prises the octave) is known in Spain as the Gait a. 
Among the Arabs it is generally used for war-songs, 
and the mode suitable to it is called by the ancient 
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authors faiki or 5iiika f names which are still given 
to it in certain parts of Africa,’ a fact which may 
cause confusion, t 

The rhythmic accompaniment to Hie Rat in is 
played by pairs of kettledrums of various sizes, 
beaten with two sticks. They are called Ajti&rfl .+■ 1° 
the martial music of the Arabsthere is also a large 
drum named the Atambot.'\ It is played with an 
animal's bone. The number of percussion instru¬ 
ments in use by the Arab® is so considerable, that it 
would be impossible for ine to name them all ! 
shall canine myself to mentioning, as being more 
in common use, the Derboukti* * * § l and the Btffltldir** 
This latter is a modification of the Tarr* 

* lSctAu Ik tlifi nnm& of the mode with B far its hna«. 
A faw vane-tie* of these different kind* of instruments, inch 
iiia the Jftia, L'jeiui , etc., d§c taka their names from tlie 
mode peculiar tu them, 

f See M N*faV’ SO. 

1 See “Notes,” Si. 

§ Sea “ Notes," 32, 

[| See i+ Notes, ” 33. 
f See ^ Notes," 34. 

” Sea- ^ Notes/’ 3o. 
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Among the stringed instruments figures the violin, 
known by the name of the Kemtndjak. It is pro¬ 
vided with four strings and tuned by fifths like our 
European instrument- The only difference lies in 
the manner of playing it The musician being seated 
holds his instrument with his left hand, resting the 
lower part of the sounding board on his knee. The 
bow, held in die right hand passes over the strings 
like that of our violoncello, but the position of the 
hand is inverted* the wrist being below the bow and 
the finger-tips turned upwards. I attribute to this 
position of the hand a certain pressure on the string 
which is quite peculiar to the native artists, The 
bowing is always in the same line, but a manipula¬ 
tion of the Left hand makes the violin turn so as to 
bring the string in use under the bow, 

A primitive violin, the Rtbab {Rtbtb or Rebtt) 
plays an important part in Arab music. 11 has a convex 
box like the mandoline. The top of die instrument 
which is slender, serves as a handle, A copper 
plate covers its surface and forms the fingerboard. 

The lower part is covered with a skin, and on it 
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rests a piece of reed cut lengthwise to serve as a 
bridge. Two strings* as large as those of our 
double-bass and tuned in fifths, are set in vibra¬ 
tion with the aid of a small iron bow bent to an 
arch. The Rebad is played like the Kemertdjak. 
To facilitate the shift, the head of the Rebab, which 
is bent in the opposite direction to that of the violin, 
is supported on the player's shoulder. 9 

VIL 

I still have to mention the Komira t f called the 
Tunisian guitar, This is the instrument known io 
the Creeks as the C if fair a t which has retained die 
original shape of the lyre. 

It is well known, that according to the history of 
mythological times! it was Mercury, or Orpheus as 
some say* who invented the lyre by causing the 
nerves of a Lortoise dried in the sun, to vibrate at 

his touch. Now the Greeks retained in the Ciikara 

* 

this concave shape of the tortoise's shell They 


4 See 1 NoW p 30- 
t 6» "Natai/’ 37- 
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transmitted it to the Romans, among whom the 
name Lira was generic to all stringed instruments, 
as that of Tibia was to all wind instruments. The 
CiiJkara remained an instrument different from others 
of the species, although it retained more than the others 
the primitive shape found in the K&mfra of the Arabs, 
The Kemtra has eight strings, there being two to 
each note; so it really only gives four notes. It is 
played by means of a quill held in the right hand, 
while the fingers of the left do the same as with our 
guitar. The finger-board has no frets. 

The method of tuning can only come from the 
Greeks for we find in it two disconnected tetru- 
ebords, giving the octave as extreme notes, and 
separated by an interval of a tone thus : 

D—G, A—a 

Does not this guitar which, like the Kanautt w 
seems to reveal the existence of the harmonic ele¬ 
ment, exclude all idea of it, when we sec a quill 
which can only strike one string. 

According to Diodorus, Mercury's lyre had only 
three strings, no doubt the three connected tcLra- 
chords ■ D—G—C Boethius, however* speaks of 
Mercury's tetrachord as the four notes mentioned 












above, whilst Nicomaeus attributes it to Pythagoras, 
The fact remains that, among the ancients, the 
tetrachord played the same part as the octave 
amongst us. We have the proof of this in the com¬ 
plete independence of each tetrachord, in the exist¬ 
ence of the three-holed flute giving only four notes, 
and in the four syllables used for sol-fa. These 
latter, according to Qu inti Ilian were li f la, lAi and 
/vfrf5, and were repealed fur each tetrachord, as we 
repeat seven of Lhtm for each octave. 

The Tunisians, who* like the Algerians, have no 
musical alphabet, still use the same syllables tu-day 
in teaching the Kuuiffa* 

VUL 

A fact which must excite general astonishment is 
that the Greeks, who possessed such a wide ac¬ 
quaintance with, and taste for the arts, did not 
divine the properties of the octave in this very com¬ 
bination of two disconnected tHrachords. The 
reason far this is perhaps found in the large number 


Svfl “Natal,” 39 and 3tt 
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of signs they used for representing the notes in each 
of the fifteen modes of which Alypius speaks. 
According to this author, the number of signs repre¬ 
sented by letters of the alphabet taken in different 
positions, amotinted to more Ilian six hundred.* 

The Romans greatly diminished these number of 
signs, However, we come to Boethius and find 
fifteen letters in use only. Henceforth the tetra- 
chords can more easily be compared» and St 
Gregory, considering that lire relations between Lhe 
notes are the same for each octave, further reduces 
these signs io the first seven letters of the a Ip] la¬ 
bel, which he repeats in various forms in different 
octaves, f 

At this period a new factor and one of great 
importance presented itself- I mean the siiuakane- 


* Maamjiiio, during t] j-r first twenty month? of his reign, 
dill nob bear a Iflffrr, i-P., a note of music,, nnr a ward df 
sprig.—Femmes Arabes dopuia ^lalmmiMng^ 1 Chapter 

XXYHL 

t Before this event, n preliminary reform liad been nt- 
l'" iuii tod by St. Augustine and Ambrose. The farmer 
had hen re? hymns sung in Alexandria, wltose simplicity 
struck kim so much, berdna# it gave greater ploutira to the 
Africans that the connUm aruamoutaE hymns uied in otter 
dioceses, At Aleiiindrin tbo words were in Greek. It wua 
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ous sounds, due, no doubt, to the introduction of 
the organ into the temples Some authors mention 
St Dumas as the inventor of the organ, whilst others 
suy it came from the east However, Boethius is the 
first to speak of consonances of thirds and sixths 
applied to the melody* vague attempts at the future 
counterpoint, of which descant is the first mani¬ 
festation, and from which later was to spring the 
harmony of Palestrina. The chords of the third 
and sixth* improvised on a given melody,, were 
thus a preliminary step towards harmony. But 
before the law of this new science was formulated, 
what mistakes, what groping in the dark 

1 hat same Boethius who drew up m the fourth 
century a treatise on music, after the style of the 
ancients, seduced, no doubt, by the charm of simul¬ 
taneous sounds, endeavoured to introduce them into 
his tetrachords, but without result 


from thfi Ena| also* that Gt Ambrose brought to iliJuEs, 
what is called the Ambrosian ehant. 

At the same time., the modifications of these tiro re¬ 
formers* effected only the farm of the melodies, especially 
the embellishments and made no change in thi basis of the 
system- The snme hind of reform had been introduced into 
Spain by St, Isidore ef Smlf* + 
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In the midst of the general upheaval, caused as 
much by heresies, as by barbarian invasions, the 
heretics used this discovery as a weapon to increase 
the number of their adherents. It was then that St. 
Gregory himself and the councils, forbade the use 
of instruments in churches- However, the idea of 
harmony now existed, and it was to germinalc in 
the very bosom of Christianity by means of the 
descant and organ The new religion which had 
imbibed from paganism the principles of its religi¬ 
ous song, adopted as its instrument the flute of 
Pan. But its reeds were no longer to resonate to the 
breath of an individual, hut by means of a key- 
board and a bellows. 

Little by little ihc chords of thirds and sixths 
crept in, side by side with progressions of the fourth 
and fifth, deduced from the system of tctrachords. 
The two systems were now face to face with each 
other* and they contested their ground fiercely until 
the time of Gui d 1 Arezzo, who, developing the idea 
of St Gregory, established the relations of the hexa- 
ehords* and laid the bases of a new' stale allowing 
of the use of simultaneous sounds. 
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One would have estrange notion of Gui d + Arezzo’s 
reform, if we .assign to him merely the invention of 
the names of the notes taken from the hymn to Si 
John, His real discovery, one which led to the har¬ 
monic formula, consisted of die establishment of the 
relations of the bexachords, of ihe mutations and of 
the flat Where Sl Gregory had seen two similar 
tetra chords giving as extreme notes the octave, 
D—G — A—D, Ctii d* Arezzo, proceeding by the ap¬ 
plication of harmonic consonances, recognised Lvvo 
similar thirds, separated by a semitone and giving as 
extreme notes the sixth, the hexachord : C—D—E = 
F—G—-A. Then* applying to his discovery the 
two progressions, arithmetic and liar monte, which 
consisted in inverting the posit icm of two tetru- 
chords" he placed at the top the third which had 
been at the bottom in the first hexachord There 
resulted a second hexachord with a different start¬ 
ing point, but entirely similar to the Erst as regards 


* We hnvo recognised its uie hy &L Gregory in hii reform 
of the religions song. 
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the relation of the notes to one another. This 
second hexachord was indeed, composed, like the 
first, of two similar thirds, separated by a semitone : 
G—A—B - C—D—E. 

Following this method of procedure, he took the 
second third of the Erst hexachord to form the 
basis of a new hexachord* and, by means of the fiat 
placed on the first note of the second third, com¬ 
pleted the three fundamental hexachords of his 
system. Finally applying this, in a range of 
fifteen notes only, he formulated the harmonic law, 
comprising: 

I. Two hexachmrds beginning with G called 
“hard hexachord 5 

II, Two heptachords beginning with C called 
11 nntn ra 1 hexachord 

III r One hexachord beginning with F. called the 
"soft hexachord." 
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This system was applicable to the whole range of 
perceptible sounds produced by those instruments* 
the most complete of which, as we already know, 
emhraced three octaves and three notes. The senes 
of the five tetrachords could be reproduced both 
high and low, under the same conditions (see table 
on previous page). 

The Hymn to St John explains perfectly the 
meaning of this discovery* since* although it is 
written in the first tone of plain-song, it includes 
the six notes of the first natural hexaehord, which is 

the starting point of Gm dWrmo's system. Each 

* 

verse begins with a different note, following the 
ascending order of the degrees of the scale. 

Ui quean t laxis 
^fsonare fibns 
Mira gestorum 
F&m uli tuorum 
Salve polluti 
Lahii reatum 
Sancte Joannes, 

As for the mutations to facilitate the transition 

10 
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From one hexachord to another* it kb only necessary 
to look at this table with a little attention* to be 
convinced that their purpose was to bring the sing¬ 
ing of all melodies Lo one and the same scale, com¬ 
prising a range of six notes. 

No doubt* there was still a lacuna here, which was 
not bridged until Jater by the discovery of the lead¬ 
ing notc H but it remains none the less evident that 
the law of harmony was formulated by Gui 
d* Arezzo. 

As for the tetrachord system, just enough of it 
was retained as could be in accordance with the new 
principles, and the guitar, modifying its mode of 
tuning, formed with the two systems an anomalous 
combination which it has preserved, + The ex cep - 


4 Tfcd mutation consists in the chungo of the name of a 
note but not the sound. Thu* €-fu of the finrt hard heia- 
chard become* C-iJt in the first natural hexciebcird, a! though 
the so and doci not chfirigFv 

t The nates of the fittings of the go it nr wore represented 
bjf the letters * A* 1), G, C, 15, A. The creation of a fixed 
diapason hai chnn^ thorn* but without in the leo&l modi- 
its mode of tuning, iss the siring! of the guitar nre 
now tuned, E, A f D, G p B, E. 
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tionai nature of this mode of tuning—three tetra- 
chords surmounted by a hexachord cut at its 
base by a third, seems to be the result of the 
fusion of the two systems of St. Gregory and Gui 
d'ArezzO- 
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j Chapter V. The Rhythm of Arab Music, 



jjUSlC, considered in its simplest state— 
rhythmical sound, absolutely requires a 
measure. Now Arab musicians play¬ 
ing in unison, i,e. P producing together Lhc 
same sound, the same musical phrase, must of neces¬ 
sity sing and play in time. Docs this measure suffi¬ 
ciently resembles ours p for ustobeablcto feel its m£u- 
once immediately; or shall we once more find a differ¬ 
ence in this, as we have recognised as existing between 
our harmonic system and the Arab melodic system. 

1 have already mentioned the “rhythmic har¬ 
mony" of the band of the Bey of Tunis, and that, 
more simple, produced by the Arab percussion in¬ 
struments, This, alone would suffice to show the ex¬ 
istence of the same dissimilarity. Yet H measure is 
as rigorous in Arab music as in our own. It regu- 
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tales the movements of the dance. It follows the 
slow or lively pace of the me Jody» which can¬ 
not proceed without it, since it is an essential part 
The rhythmical division Is produced in a regular 
manner, which is unalterable throughout the accom¬ 
paniment of a song. But this division* probably 
subordinated in principle to the poetic rhythm* has 
led to what are for usg strange combinations, the 
regularity of which does not strike us at first. 

What was the poetic rhythm of the ancients ? The 
mingling of long and short syllables. From the 
very beginning this rhythm was evidentty applied 
to music among die nations to whom the words 11 to 
say pp and M to sing'' meant the same thing 

From music to the dance, the transition was easy* 
and as the song was not sufficiently noisy to mark 
the dancers movementSj this function became the 
pari of the percussion instruments, whose topes were 
never drowned, even by the most enthusiastic shouts 
and plaudits which would accompany the dance.* 


L 


* Thor* was u limis-beator called the IfompA.euot p fharfi>f 
it FOdforf uiu4, on account of the noise ha mado with hh fwt. 
iii> were sandals of wood or iron, mid ihi* allowed him to 
Uae iit thn same time a stringed instrument with hia bauds 
and a pereujfljoq iiLstrotpeUt with his feet. The Romans 
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Just as poetry varied its accents, so the dance 
varied its movements, and the application of each 
new rhythm had to be done at the same time for 
poetry as for dancing When, in consequence of 
these variants, so displeasing to Plato t the song had 
gradually freed itself from the shackles of poetry, 
the percussion instruments alone remained respon^ 
sible for maintaining the rhythm, the Citkafa * as 
Plutarch tells us, producing the same note as the 
voice. Although the song was freed from poetry it 
still had need of a regulator. The guilar could not 
perform this office, as it slavishly followed the song, 
and therefore to the drum came the task of regula¬ 
ting the movement of the melody. 

In place of the dactyl and the spondee there was a 
rhythm of two equal feet, figured by two long* or a 
long and two short notes, and in place of the iambus 
and trockcc, there was a rhythm in which the two feet 
were in the proportion of two to one* either two and 
one long note or two and one short note, or vice versst 


added to tfie Bondi^U for timiHbfiatsnijr, abellu and buoee of 
n aimak. The*o were played with the Lands, hon-tv lha tiutuo 
of manduetar for 1L0 timo 4 fint«r. 
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Was it due to the influence of Lhe satiric authors 
that with the more frequent use of the iambus, this 
rhythm was almost constantly applied to the dance 
with the name of iempus per feat urn, whilst the 
rhythm of two equal feet {dactyl or spondee) was 
called tempus imperfeetum? What I can testify! is 
the existence of this identical fact among the Arabs, 
For them the three tune rhythm or rather triple 
time, has much more charm, although the duple time 
is also met with 

The rhythm marked by the drums is generally 
subject to the song, as the tempus perfectum or 
tempus imperfec/urn, but sometimes it seems to 
break away from it altogether. The spirit of inde¬ 
pendence which had brought about the separation of 
music and poetry, was shown in the instruments of 
percussion,, and so it often happens that the song is 
accompanied by a rhythm which appears entirely 
opposed to that necessitated by the melody. Here, 
again, the habit of hearing can alone make us dis¬ 
tinguish divisions in which the time of the former 
is to the latter in the proportion of three to two.* 


Tliifl ui t-li-c- rhythm iistd by Lu ispain. 
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Sometimes while the melodic rhythm is three and 
three, the rhythm of the drums is twa and f<mr M or 
again, tzva* * * § two and two. In another song where 
the measure of the melody will be divided into eight 
equal parts s the rhythmic accompaniment will be 
three, three and taw* 

Let us suppose a complete Arab orchestra.* The 
guitars h flutes and violins will all play the song 
with the necessary glosses, while the drums of vari¬ 
ous kinds, on the other hand, will produce* not one 
single rhythm, but a melange of several rhythms, 
forming a kind of "rhythmic harmony," the only 
harmony known to the Arabs,! and in which the parts 
are so entangled that only long habituation can 
distinguish in it a certain regularity And yet 
regularity docs exist Each drummer follows ex¬ 
actly the kind of rhythm indicated to him by the 
chief musician^ the greater or lesser number of 

* Se* 14 Nnt», M 40 . 
f Sea 11 Nates,” 48, 

J Thor* ifi u tittle of this rhythmic in th« 

" Seqqidilk ^ of the Spaniards. 

§ “Tbraliim *l-Ma lively* 11 saji Perron, " nm the first 
irhop with baton in bund, m arke J And indict ted the cadence 
and musical meamre. dl This Ihrahim was a mu vie inn it 











rhythmic divisions being always very well regulated 
to the volume of the instrument 

It is this rhythmic harmony which constitutes the 
second element of Arab music. A self-respecting 
instrumentalist, no more plays without his drum 
accompaniment than a European artist sings with¬ 
out the piano. In such a case, and certainly in every 
small orchestra* * the diversity of timbres of the 
drum, in itsdf produces this accompaniment-* 

Such is the function of the drums which mark the 
measure in Arab music, the character of which I will 
formulate as follows; M An accompanying rhythm, 
nearly always independent of the melody, the rela¬ 
tion of which to the melody is fixed from the begin¬ 
ning of each measure," 

Melody and rhythm are thus the constituent ele¬ 
ments of Arab music,f corresponding as regards 
arrangement, to the two elements of Greek music, 
melopceia and rhy thraopoeia r 

l lie court pf tUrouiK'i-FU^liii At the present day iba 
chief niitiiicinn of an Arab orchestra play* the principal in* 
stnunantj the K&mtftdjah or Eaita. 

* 9*e “Note*/ 1 F + 

f See 41 , 
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Chapter VI. The Chromatic Modes 
of the Arabs. 

I 

[E remain impassive when listening to 
Arab music. Impassive! do I say? We 
should be inclined to flee from such 
a confused noise of voices and instru¬ 
ments as would offend our ears. Yet with the Arabs 
the reverse occurs They are exalted by the sounds 
of their instruments. With their music they express 
the most varied feelings to which they attach won¬ 
derful effects* 

Who has not seen in Algeria those women who 
dance until they fall exhausted? A moment since 
they were calm. But the singers performed a mode- 
lalion which caught their ear Then this modula- 


* Se* ^Notw/ s 42. 
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tion recurring with each couplet of the song, they 
seem to rise with haggard gaze and panting breath. 
They move an arm, then a leg* turning slowly at 
first, then more rapidly, leaping at the same lime, 
until they fall unconscious in their companion's 
arms. Inquire the cause of this frenzied dance, and 
you will be answered : the Djenoun (Bjmns). They 
are possessed by the demon. 

IL 

Sometimes, when listening to an Arab song, tears 
will be seen to flow from the eyes of everyone. This 
nearly always happens with the song of Salak Bey. 
Here is the story of the song, Sal ah was Bey of 
Constantine. He was summoned to the Dey of 
Algiers under some pretext, who had him beheaded 
in order to remove him and to seize his fortune 

The song comprises two parts. The first refers Lo 
the farewell of Salah Bey to his family, the en¬ 
treaties of his relatives to make him stay his 
journey, his arrival at Algiers and his death The 
second part contains the poet's lamentations, prais- 
ing the lofty deeds and noble virtues of Sal ah Bey 
The two parts are separated by a tetiiauvz of these 
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words: "The Bey is dead," repeated and uttered in 
such a lugubrious tone that it makes one shudder. 

Thc first words of tins song are: " Galod el- Arab 
guhll." 

m. j 

Let me quote as a trial example the legend of the 
celebrated Arab musician! AlfarabbL 

Alfarabbi had learnt music in Spain in those 
schools founded by the Caliphs of Cordova, which 
were in a flourishing condition at the end of the 
ninth century. The fame of the celebrated musi¬ 
cian t says an Arab author, had spread as far as Asia, 
and the sultan Fekr ed-doula* desiring lo hear him t 
sent messengers several times bearing rich presents 
and instructions to induce him to visit hh court. 
Alfarabbi fearing he would not be allowed to return 
to his native land, long resisted these offers, but 
finally yielding to the Sultan's entreaties and prodi¬ 
gal ity p he determined to pay hi5 visit incognito. 

On arriving at the palace of Fekr ed doula, he 
made his appearance in such a tattered costume 
-that he would have been refused admission had he 

not said be was a strange musician who wished lo 

it 
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gain a bearing. The slave? whose fluty it was to 
introduce poets and musicians, then led him into the 
Sultan’s presence, as it happened to be the hour when 
Fdtr ed-doula held his daily concert, 

Alfarabbi's shabby dress was not of a kind to 
gain him much notice; however, he was asked to play 
and sing. Scarcely had he begun, when all the 
court wert. seised with a lit of laughter which even 
the Sultan's presence could not cheek- Alfarabbi 
then changed the mode and immediately sadness 
succeeded the joy. Such was the effect of this, that 
tears, sighs and groans took the place of the noise 
of laughter. Suddenly the singer once again 
altered his melody and rhythm, which evoked in 
his audience such a fury of madness, that they 
would have hurled themselves upon him, if a new 
change of mode had not appeased them, and while 
they were thus plunged in a deep slumber, Alfarabbi 
had time to get out of the palace, and even out of 
the town before anyone could attempt to follow. 

The Arab author adds that, when the Sultan and 
his court awakened they could only attribute such 
extraordinary effects of the music they had heard to 
Alfarabbi 
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Let m apply these effects to the modes we already 
know, Joy will be caused by the Usaitt mode, fury 
by the Eduii. But what about sadness, slumber, 
and also the dance which causes it lo be said* that 
the women are possessed of devils? These effects 
belong to the modes— Rummrl-meta^ Usam-sebak 
and Asbtin* which seem to be the last remains of 
those chromatic modes to which the Greeks attached 
| such extraordinary characteristics.* 

(t) The RnmmH-mria mode, derived from the 
simply Mtta* borrows from it the first tetrac fiord, 
but modifies the second, by raising the first note a 
semitone, giving D sharp in a scale with G for its 
starting notet 

(2) The U$aln-wbak y derived from the L'sam 
j mode, corresponds entirely to our minor scale wiLh 
j G sharp, t 

m 

(3) The Hetdttn mode, derived from the Irak 

* The first eight modos referred Ui in Chapter III, Formed 
the diatonic modes, which proceeded hy tiro icsnes nnd ft 
1 semitone for ouch tetrachord. 
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mode, borrows from this its second tetrachurdi but 
modifies die first by raising the second note n 5Cini- 
tonej thus producing G sharp in a scale which has D 
for its starting note.* 

(4) The Ashttn mode, derived from the Mttmvum 
or ] .ydian mode (that sad mode conducing to in¬ 
dolence, which Plato banished from his republic) 
borrows from this its second tefcracbord* modifying 
the first by producing G sharp tn a mode that has 
D for a starting note f 

II is the A$i*€in mode (often confused in Algiers 
with the Zeidan), that makes the demon-possessed 
women dance in spite of themselves. It was this 
Asbdn mode which really deserved the qualification. 
Di&bolus in music a t applied later to the Edsed 
mode. Here is the Arab legend on the subject 

When the devil was driven from Paradise* his first 
thought was to tempt man. To succeed wdl, ho 
made use of music and taught the celestial songs 
which were the privilege of the elect But in Order 
to punish him, God took from linn this knowledge* 


* "Net*” 15, 
t Bz* s ‘Nut<i 6a " iO, 






and thus he was only able to teach men this single 
mode with such extraordinary effects. 

The impression which this mode produces on the 
Arabs is such that at Tunis 1 have seen a musician 
of great reputation, who formerly was employed by 
the Bey's former minister, Ben Aied* I have 54*en 
him, I say* fall into quite an ecstasy when playing 
on his Ktmend/aA those diabolical songs in the 
A skein mode. To meet the objection that Lhis 
effect is due to religious enthusiasm, I add that this 
musician is a Jew, and his name is Sahagou Sfo& 
At the lime I heard him in I&57, he was playing in 
a street caf£ He w r as the only native violinist 1 
ever saw shift on his instrument.* 

V + 

Although we may hesitate to call up memories of 
Orpheus, Amphion and all those renowned singers, 
in order to represent them as performing their won¬ 
ders by such means, w r e cannot mistake the relation¬ 
ship of Lhe extraordinary effects produced by Arab 
music, with those attributed by the Greeks to theirs, 


* Ste? « Not*&, ?t 47. 











But if* with such restricted means, they produced 
in antiquity the effects which we cannot imitate now; 
if all this musical science placed by the philosophers 
in the front rank of the sciences, is summed up in 
a song accompanied by a drum ; if among a people 
which appreciated the beautiful in art arid litera¬ 
ture, musical questions were confined in such a re¬ 
stricted sphere ■ hgw can we believe in that Import¬ 
ance which the philosophers attach to the study of 
music in those praises accorded to it by poets and 
orators, and those sects which were ready to fly at 
each other, just as among us the classicists and 
romanticists, osr the Piccinists and Gluckists did- 
Sha.ll we say, like others, that we must allow for 
poetic exaggeration in accounting for these wonders, 
and that the chief effects of music were due to 
poetry, to that Greek language, whose accents were 
so sweet that "to speak M and “to sing” were the 
same thing. Or shall we ascribe the cause of these 
wonders to the ignorance and coarseness of the 
listeners, or shall we, like Rousseau, decide to think 
that it is impossible to judge a music of which we 
might have the letter but not the spirit ? 
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For my part, after allowing for poetic exaggera¬ 
tion, 1 recall the principle of "the habit of hearing,” 
or, if it is preferred, " the education of the ear, 
which should in my opinion give the key to this 
enigma. "The pleasure caused by music” says 
Halevy, in his "Souvenirs et Portraits" "always 
presupposes a preliminary education acquired by 
the sole habit of hearing or by the study of llie 
art.” This principle of preliminary education, or 
of the habit of hearing, is applicable to all degrees 
of musical knowledge as to all kinds of music. 

We already know that the first laws were songs. 
Now if singing came into existence at the same 
moment as speech, we must recognise that the first 
musical rules were but the expression of an already 
acquired habit. As the first notes were appreciated, 
they had to be confined at first in a single tetra- 
chord, but each new extension of the system o! 
sounds for the classifying of different tetrachords 
aroused opposition. It was a new habit to acquire, 
a new task in the education of the ear. It was 
almost a revolution, and the wise sought to evade 
it. Ter pander was banished from the republic because 
he had added one string to the lyre Timotheus of 
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Miktus was kissed when he first appeared iti public 
with his cithara of eleven strings, and afterwards he 
was looked upon as the first musician of his day.. 

On what does the quarrel of the Pythagoreans 
and Atistoxeniajxs rest, if not upon the law or the 
habit of hearing? Aristoxenes relegated to the ear 
the care of accepting or rejecting melodic combina¬ 
tions. Pythagoras wished to subject this judgment to 
precise laws, and under the pretext that he was preserv¬ 
ing the beautiful, he set up before musical art his Pil¬ 
lars of Hercules and said: “ Thou shaltgo no farther.” 

Do we owe to these very fetters the progress made 
as a result of the separation of theoretical from prac¬ 
tical music? I should be more ready to believe it, 
as, from this period music appears to accept no other 
rules than those based on the feelings awakened. 
From then under the caprice of the ear and m pro¬ 
portion to the habit acquired, it accepted that which 
it hid rejected yesterday. In this way, all the ex¬ 
traordinary facts in the musical history of the an¬ 
cients can be explained by an extension of the sum 
of acquired knowledge, and vice versa. 

Would that Timotheus, of whom I have spoken as 
having increased the number of strings of the 
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cifhara, and of introducing the "gloss" into sing¬ 
ing, would he p with his eleven strings, have pro¬ 
duced effects simitar to Amphion with his lyre of 
four strings? Would he, like the latter, have been 
able to charm the workers as they raised Lhc avails 
of Thebes? lie would not perhaps have been 
hissed, as he was at Athens, but in proportion to 
tlie extension which he gave to the musical system 
by the use of the eleven-stringed guitar, and the 
“ gloss ” the workers at Thebes, being neither able 
to understand his manner of singing, nor appreciate 
his entirely new range of sounds, so utterly beyond 
their “preliminary education acquired by the sole 
habit of hearing,"* would not have listened to him, 
or else would have taken him for a madman. 

Let us take another instance from a period nearer 
to our own, and examine the progress made by the 
hannooic system from the thirteenth century down 
to to-day, and endeavour to imagine the effect upon 
us of one of the chans&ns wgmisits of JeandeMur- 
ris (thirteenth century). Then let us reverse the ques¬ 
tion! and suppose Jean de Mums to be present at 
an opera, or at the performance of one of Beet- 
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hoven’s symphonies, Whatever period we take, the 
answer to this question will always be the same. 

Orpheus h Terpander, Amphion, possessed the 
musical knowledge of their times, and besides being 
in the front rank among singers, they further con¬ 
tributed to progress by gradually increasing the 
sum of rhis knowledge- Tn this extension is due 

the wonderful effects attributed by the Greeks to 

*• 

their music, the existence of which I have recog¬ 
nised among the Arabs, to whom the Greeks trans¬ 
mitted their musical system. 

It is therefore not surprising to find their recur¬ 
rence in these days, among a people who have re¬ 
mained ut a standstill for several centuries, and 
whose musical system (I cannot too often repeat it) 
is clearly the same as that in use in Europe be Fore 
the discovery of Gui d h Arezzo, 

As for the acceptance of what \s new in music, 
one might mention the most famous of our com¬ 
posers, who, each after his kind, but always in pro¬ 
portion to the development which they gave to the 
harmonic formula, have met, nr still meet, with t lie- 
lot of Timolheus. 
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Conclusion. Influence on European Music. 
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HAVE now to indicate the results to be 
deduced from this study of Arab musk 
compared with Greek music and the 
Gregorian chant First of all, let tis 


recapitulate the points put forward* and the con¬ 
clusions will follow' naturally. 

We have seen that in the beginning of all nations, 
the first Iaw r was dictated in song, and. according 
to Strabo* "to say” and “to sing” meant the same 
thing. The classification of sounds appears with 
Orpheus and Mercury. Until their tisne, sounds 
were not regulated ; the fixed distance between two 
sounds had not been established System did not 
exist, and this discovery appeared so ■wonderful 
that it was attributed to the goda The system is 
indicated by the lyre of Orpheus, or that of Mer¬ 
cury. The length or thickness of the strings gives 







a succession of fixed notes, soon imitated in wind 
instruments by the gradation of the pipes in Pan's 
flute. This was the starting point, developed gradu¬ 
ally and formulated in a more complete manner in 
the system of Pythagoras* in proportion to, and as 
the resuIt of the very development of the sense of 
hearing. 

The system of Pythagoras does not, on principle* 
admit of more than four notes, but it continually 
reproduces them in series throughout the range of 
perceptible notes produced by voice or instrument. 
Hence comes the change of the starting note for 
each tetrachord, although the position of the semi- 
tones is regularly maintained between the same 
notes, 

1 have had nothing to say concerning the Romans, 
as among them the cultivation of the arts was not 
developed until the end of the Republic, The pro¬ 
gress and destiny of the arts, and of music in particu¬ 
lar had to be sought elsewhere. Thus we passed 
from the Greeks to the Christians, from the tetra- 
chord of Pythagoras to the tctrachord of St, 
Gregory, to arrive at the hesachord of Gui 
d'Armo, 









I have shown the part played by St Augustine 
and BcethiuSp especially at this period. The system 
of simultaneous sounds must at that time have ap¬ 
peared incompatible with melody based on tetra- 
chords. And so, it is really the system of Pytha¬ 
goras, pure and unalloyed, which passed to the 
Arabs, at the same time that it became the basis of 
the reform made in the religious song by St. Gre¬ 
gory “But/ 1 says ViUemain in “Le Tableau de la 
Litter a Lure au Moyen Age,” +4 just as the Latin 
longue was modified by contact with the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the barbarians, so music w as to lose its sweet¬ 
est intonations/ 5 This is why* in Europe, the plain- 
song and secular song, too, preserve only the dia¬ 
tonic genre. As for the chromatic and enharmonic, 
vestiges will perhaps be found in Asia and Africa. 

“Was it not by the orders of Haroun El Raschid 
and his son, Mamoim, according to the writings of 
the Greek, Hebrew and Syrian philosophers, that 
most of these translations were made, the know¬ 
ledge of which became so valuable to the 
Christians; and can one deny the powerful influence 
exercised by the Arabs upon the latter up to the 
fifteenth century, both by intellect and force of 
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antis, 11 " According to Gtiinguen^ and Sismondi, the 
Provencal literature is a continual imitation of Arab 
literature If Christian music brought Arab-Hebraic 
literature into Europe, the Arab invasion doubled 
the working of this means* by the aid of the gtiyi- 
science, the science of the trouveres and troubadours. 

,r \\hat were the troubadours? Warriors for the 
most part. Some lords of castles* others the wits of 
the day, who, animated by their Southern love of 
music, favoured by that sonorous and metallic lan¬ 
guage, and enduring with verve the popular thought, 
iu turn attacked or appraised in their songs the 
noblemen of the neighbourhood. The troubadour 
made verses and often sang diem himself, But he 
wa_s followed by one or two jongleurs, w’bo&e special 
task it w p as to sing and recite the stories of chivalry. 
Girard tie < alanson, in a piece ot verse in. which he 
lays down the precepts of his art, recommends first 
of all the power of invention, of rhyming w r ell, of 
speaking well, and of boldly proposing a jtu-partif 


Delwluzfi, 11 Dante ct la ^?caec nuiGLiroii&e," 
t B l ? jeu-pqrt| wjui muJonatoDcf a long imprcjviaed hv (wo 
Alternating in the- funn of cjttMtlon mad answer. Tit 
fctieirt r it was the double choir singing the it raphe mnd anii- 
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In addition, ho says, one must be able to play well 
on the drum and thecymbals; to bring out the sym¬ 
phony ; to throw apples into the air and catch them 
skilfully on the point of a knife; to imitate the 
nightingale’s song; to perform tricks with baskets; 
simulate an attack upon a castle; jump through four 
hoops at a time; play the cyta/e and mandora; 
handle Urn mankardt and guitar; play Hie harp and 
set the jig going to brighten the tune of the 
psaltery." 5 

But sometimes, the trouv£re, who had to know so 
many tilings, could not even write, and the words as 
well as the music, were transmitted orally. Hence 
the need for a short poem, which had to be divided 
into couplets with a separate refrain, Fauriel gives 
an example in the "Recit en vers dc la croisade 
contre ies lieritiqucs. albigeois,” which contains die 
following: ‘‘Sirs, this song is made in the manner 
of that of Antioch, and versified in a like manner, 
and is sung to the same air for him who knows iL'‘ 
This circumstance supports the opinionof Vitleinam, 
who says; "1 imagine that the Arabic and Spanish 


* Villpmiiin, 11 Tableau tie In Litter sit tire rin Moyen Age, 1 ' 
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songs must have been able to give* by their very 
music, the type of this Provencal poetry, which is 
rigorously enslaved within its metres/' From this 
it is dear, that if at this period "to say” and “to 
sing" were no longer the same thing, poetry was 
still, however, inseparable from music, which ruled 
the measure in verst 

Music with its attempts at harmony, known by 
the name of Distant, gave birth, to Dif£Otf n a piece 
of verse which combined a little of all languages! 
Italian,. Proveng&! p French, Gascon, Spanishp etc. 

Need it be mentioned that the Crusades, con¬ 
stantly renewing the relations between Europeans 
and the Moors, established a continual exchange in 
the language as well as the scientific and literary 
knowledge of both people. But while the Moors 
remained stationary, the nations of the West, after 
assimilating the knowledge of the East, developed 
it in another direction, and we have seen how 
the musical system was strangely modified and en¬ 
larged by Gui d + Arezzo's discovery. Music, in the 
West, becoming calm and serious, developed at its 
ease the harmonic principle* abandoning to the 
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Mussulman the "gloss" and embellishments, who 
has retained them. 

The Arab singers are still required to know a 
great deal of what was expected of the trouvere, 
and if all arc not found ta possess the special 
talents which seem to have been reserved for the 
jongleur, we must understand that this personage 
has been replaced in Moorish fetes by a buffoon of 
another kind, whom it will suffice to name. I refer 
to the Giiwgons, the native down, whose coarse 
pleasantries are always so well received among the 
Mussulman population. 


i 

*» 


II. 

Let me say now, what results we shall deduce 
from this study of Arab music examined ill its rela¬ 
tion to Greek music and Gregorian chant 
Until the fourteenth century, twelve different 
scales were used, each one of these scales giving to 
the melody a particular character. From the four¬ 
teenth century, three scales were abandoned, with 
the exception of one, which was the basis of the har¬ 
monic system. Later on another was resumed, the 
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minor stale, which vtiiy exists as a derivation froTo 
the first* and cannot, harmonically sp e^kmg, get on 
without it Thus, previous to the fourteenth century, 
music was only melody, but this melody was developed 
in twelve scales or modes of different character. 

^ow these two scales which correspond to our 
major and minor modes, having formed part of the 
modes of the system of melody in use before the 
fourteenth century, have we not the right to think 
that in the other ten modes, abandoned at the same 
time, there is something, if not all* to be obtained, 
that would aid in Lhe development of our harmonic 
system. As for us, we have not the slightest doubt, 
and yet, at the moment when we are closing this 
work* we wonder whether the interest it has awak¬ 
ened among a few people will find an echo in the 
musical world. We remember the sarcasm which 
Meybqmius and Burette received in their attempts 
at Greek music, and without taking shelter behind 
a false and useless modesty, we confess that we do 
not expect to impart to our readers the conviction 
which animates us. 

No doubt we shall be told that the effects of Arab 
music are known and that it has been possible to 
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judge them, notably in "Le Desert of Feliden 
David. Our reply will be that this is a great mis¬ 
take. Feliden David has dene the very opposite 
of what we ask He has modified Arab melody to 
apply it to gar harmonic system, thus renewing by 
his work what is done every day by plain-song* 

We* on the contrary* would like die application 
vi a system of harmony appropriated to the scale 
of each mode, without altering the character of the 
melody. Here lies, in our belief, the source of a 
new wealth of harmony, the use of which could be 
combined With those which wc have already, just 
us the minor inode has a special harmony, so ought 
each of the other modes we have mentioned- Work 
in this direction would immediately result in bring¬ 
ing plain-song hack to its true path* and would put 
an end to the confusion introduced into the religious 
song by the mixing of the fneIodic principle, which 
is the foundation of St Gregory's system, with the 
harmonic principle* to which it is desired to bend 
it* and which only succeeds in disfiguring it.* 


' lit this coaurcttau I con only rpfer thn rpudiT to th« 
valuable information given by NieririTnoyeT in h.13 K L r Har- 
mmiift a |>i>l i Q; ai'd ail pbijHrknt' 1 
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As for the application of a similar system to our 
present-day secular music, we cannot assert its possi¬ 
bility; time and experience alone being able to show 
to what point the resources of ancient melody, allied 
with a special harmony, would be compatible with 
oar musical habits. However it may bc h wc think 
that* in oar work, there are some historical points, I 
would almost say, of musical archaeology, which 
may be of some interest. And if we are told that 
the tc(radiord of Pythagoras and the hexachord of 
Gut d’Arezzo will not renew among us the dispute 
of the Gluckists and Piceinists, we shall none the 
less believe that the study of the past often fur¬ 
nishes the truth of the present* and allows us to 
conjecture the future. 
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Notes on Arab Music and Musical 
Instruments, 

By Hetiry George Farmer 


1 , 



SftESX'E OF IK A B MUSIC 
^INCE the do™ fall of Arab polity and 
civilisation in Spain, the Arabs (at least 
those of Mauretania) f-eem to have lost 
the science of their music* Shaw, in 
his 11 Travels in Barbary " 0 7 57 ? sayS the Arabs 
and Moors do not write down their composi¬ 
tions* and have no science of music, every¬ 
thing being learned by ear, yet, he says, 11 the 
greatest uniformity and exactness is always pre¬ 
served throughout their performances." 


11 lu Fortin, kwwtif, in th* eighteenth rsHutury, u 
traveller Apapfeing of nsiiEve musicians "they learn by 
nik and play by note.”- Pinbrion'i y CoUtotion of Voy- 
n gas/* etc. 
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Niebuhr ("Travels in Arabia*” 1790) says they 
“use no notes but sing by earT Addison ("West 
Barbary p " 1671) says he was told that formerly every 
mosque had a layman who " understood the cadences 

of the Alcoran 11 and could chant it in its original 

* 

metre- Jones ■(* Lyric Airs> !T fBoq) says that the 
Turks are equally ignorant of the use ol written 
notes, yet they have a practical theory for all that, 
and w there is no school of music in die West of 
Europe, where it (music) is more discussed " than in 
Turkey. 'The want of notes . . . . does not pre¬ 
vent them from composing and executing concertos 
of great length/" Lane ("Modem Egyptians") says 
the Arabs of Egypt have very few books on music* 
and these are not understood by their modern muss- 


cians. 


&IMI Lilt ITT TO CATHOLIC CHANT. 

'We cannot fail . to be struck with the re¬ 
markable similarity which the melodies of the Kor an 
bear to the responses and chants of the Catholic 
liturgy. 14 (Maumaniip 14 History of Music. 15 ) A tra¬ 
veller in Algeria (Lumsden, "Trip to Algerine Ter- 




















ritory, 11 1847) refers to visiting a mosque and hear¬ 
ing the Inmun '‘cha unting portions of the Koran in 
a manner which reminded me forcibly of many parts 
of the Catholic mass. 1 ' Addison (*We$t Barbary, PS 
speaks of the mosque music in Morocco, as "a 
delightful piece of devotion, 11 


3 . 

THE TROUBADOURS, 

H The Provencal singers (the troubadours) re¬ 
sembled the Arabian, not only in sentiments and 
character, but also in the very forms of their min¬ 
strelsy. As the Arabians had their dual verses, so 
bad the Provencals their Leilas M or 1 couplets/ , T r , 
As the duality of the verse had kd to those amic¬ 
able 'Contentions/ or poetic duels, of which we 
have spoken among the Arabian singers, so had the 
Provencals their Tenses. , ... No Jess the manner 
of using the rhymes. For as the Arabians had their 
L a si das or long poems all on one rhyme, and their 
short bespangled and dainty Maeuchaks or 'em¬ 
broideries/ so also had the Provencals . * , . Even 
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the names they gave their songs , . - - are but Ara¬ 
bian iiauics translated." (Rewbotham, "Usstory uf 
Mnaie5) 


4 * 


.kJf.lJJ LXl'U ESCE IX Si’ilX. 
kt There is a striking degree of similarity between 
many of the airs which \ have heard in Egypt and 
some of the popular melodies of 4&pain. F? (Lane* 

" Modem Egyptians,") 11 Not only do wc meet with 
certain terms and expressions in the popular songs 1 
of Spain" says Engel in his M Study of National I 
Mu-ic," 11 which forcibly remind us of Arabic music, i 
but also several Spanish instruments arc of Arabic 
origin." Strange to say, Engel failed to mention 
the dances of Spain, which beat a wholesale imprint 
from the Arab: the Saraband^ VUlanP t Pahaim, 
Chatonnr^ Villoia % Mayc^ Gigti, Gtttiartfa, etc. 
Engel points out that whilst there is Little trace of 
Arab music in the Catholic church music in Spain* 
there is considerable influence Ld be seen in the 
music of die Jewish synagogue. This latter is also 
testified by De Sola in his "Ancient Melodics of die 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews" (*^5^ Durrieu 
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i 'Present State of Morocco/' 1B54) found the 
rhythm of Moorish song's d+ precisely the same as that 
oi the jacaras or Andalusian romances/" 


B. 

m stout or .i J7 t 7 ? music. 

I he early Arab musicians were possibly of the 
wandering minstrel type, like the "Calenders' 1 we 
resd of in the “Arabian Nights," Such at first was 
Mabed, one of the most famous of the early Arab 
musicians Similar to the Western minstrels, they 
were as much poets as musicians. "ThisA says 
Lane, - was sufficient to satisfy a people passion¬ 
ately fond of poetry, whose first object is to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the verses which are chanted." 
Indeed, the song in these days, says Christiuno- 
witch*+ was a sort of recitative with a light refrain 
Thus the music of the Arabs, bound in subjection 
to the words* would necessarily make slow progress. 
Then again, it is clear from the teachings of Ma¬ 
homet that music was tabu, at any rate as regards 


* Lome '■ Arnbiaca *d Slw* Middle Aged / 1 

4 ChrLitin ritOT. itcb H ‘’Emfuim Hiritarmu#/’ etc. 
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the practice of the faith, The prophet had said: 
"Music and singing cause hypocrisy to grow in the 
heart, as water makes corn grow" "Your prayers, 
if music form a part of thena, will end but in piping 
and hand-clapping/" 

Although we read of the Caliph Omar (634), who 
was said to be a composer* and the Caliph Qthman 
£644), the patron of the musician* Ibn Sourcidj, music 
continued under the ban of the prophet, until the 
reign of Caliph Ali (656)* when* as Salvador points 
out, music, together with art and literature in gen¬ 
eral, began to be freely cultivated. Under the reign 
of the Caliph Moawiya (661a large portion of 
Greece had been annexed by the Arab armies, and 
the Caliph* who was surrounded at his court by 
poets, li/tira/tur* and scientists, now commanded 
translations of the works of the Greeks, including 
those on music, IIow much they profited by these 
works, say5 Lane ("Modern Egyptians' 1 ) is well 
known. "It appears,” continues Lajie T "that they 
Formed the system of music which has prevailed 
among them for many centuries partly from Greek, 
and partly from Persian and Indian treatises. From 
the Greek language are derived the most general 
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Arabic term for music, namely, 'mooseeka/* * and 
the names of some of the Arab musical instruments; 
but most of the technical terms . T + T are borrowed 
from the Persian and Indian languages. 1 * 

Salvador was under the impression that Greek in¬ 
fluence upon Arab music dates from so early a 
period as this. But there can be little doubt that 
at this period the Arabs were more persuaded by 
the Persianst than the Greeks, for since the Arab 
conquest of Persia in the seventh century, there had 
been a gradual absorption of the musical theory and 
practice of the conquered race. 

However, that be as it may. We do know that in 
the eighth century music had become a necessary 
adjunct to Arab life. Some of the cajjy caliphs 
were accomplished musicians. Such was Yazid 
(G8o), a composer, and Walid I (705), a performer 
□u the lute. The caliphs Abul Abbas (749} and 
Mansur (754} are spoken of as patrons of musk, 
whilst Mahdi (775) wa ^ on I y a musician him¬ 

self, but his children were also accomplished in the art. 


naimn^r-Pur^lEiH, an tlso Other Imnd, nays the irorJ 
lr Moc^eeka M b derireil from tho PerHian. 

* Hm Kiialdeii]], AA Jonmnl. pJ Volume XX. 
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Bagdad had become the capital of ihe gre^t Arab 
Empire which stretched from the borders of Far- 
tary in the East to Spain in the West, and here were 
gathered the finest musical talent in all Arabia. 

Tt was the golden age of Arab music. Here was 
held the refined and dazzling court of the son of 
Mahdij the famous Caliph Haroun El Raschiri (yB6)* 
name immortal in Eastern song and story, and 
the unlimited patronage of art and music at tiis 
court is still on the lip* of the Arab mimrtrd to-day. 

Id a roun never built a. mosque but what he attached, 
a school to it. Schools and colleges, including those 
specially set apart for music, sprung up throughout 
the empire. Tudela + in his " Itinerary * says he ( 
found in Alexandria more than twenty schools for 
philosophy a lout Cairo, tocij had its colleges, and 
in Fez and Morocco the most magnificent buildings 
were assigned for educational purposes * whilst Arab 
Spam vied with the mother country in its zeal for 
art, science and education. ,l 

In the ninth century, says F£tis f * there are traces j 
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of a didactic science of music with the Arabs, About 
7 s 0 v* the poet Chalil had written hts '‘Book of 
Sounds" and "Book of Rhythms." Another writer 
of the period was Obeidallah Ben Abdallah, who 
wrote a treatise on the Jl Tones and Mutations in 
Song," Then came El Kindi, who, in fJ6j, wrote 
six books on music; {0 "On Composition”; (a' 
"Laws of Tone”: (3) “Elements of Music”; (4) 
"Book of Rhythm"; (5) "On Instruments(6) 
"Union of Poetry and Music.” 

His pupil, Achmed Ben Mohammed, also wrote 
works on music, including an " Introduction to the 
Science of Music.” 

Then there were the practical musicians who were 
famed throughout the length and breadth of Araby. 
The first of these was the great Ibrahim of Mossoul 
(742-S03;, called the "patriarch of Arab music”; 
jums Suleiman; Zobcir Ibn Dahman, who was such 
a favourite at court as to have two villages assigned 
to him; Mabed of Medina, who had wandered as a 
minstrel all over Arabia; Jesid Haora, who intro¬ 
duced female singers into the harem; Mohammed 
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Ibnol Har«; Koriiiss (d. 838). who wrote □ book on 
singing; Abu-Aica, son of Caliph Motawakil, a com- 
1 poser of three hundred songs; Isaak ( 7 ^ 7 ^ 49 )- S0T1 
of Ibrahim, no less renowned than his father, for he 
1 was the author, composer and editor of many works. 

Among the famous singers of Arabia were: Grieb t 
poetess and composer , who boasted of knowing 
2i p ooci melodies by heart; El Gand and Ibn 
Sorddschuma, the rival singers at court; SeJsel (d. 
791); Jelid-Ibnol, whom Haroun commissioned with 
two others to collect the songs written during his 
reign; and Mokarik (1. 800-64). 

But we must leave Bagdad and the East, which 
ail too soon was to start net its decline from great¬ 
ness and grandeur* and seek to continue our history 
in the Western limit of tho Arab empire—Spain. 

At Cordova, the capital of Arab Spain, the cul¬ 
tivation of the art* and sciences was carried on even 
further than at Bagdad- In die ninth century 
during the reign of the Spanish Caliph Iiakam I 
(796), a famous Bagdad musician named Serjab 
was invited to the court of Cordova. He was a pupil 
of the famous Ibrahim of Mossqu 1 h and his talents 
had even raised rhe jealousy r*f the master Iir ar- 
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rived in Spain about the year and here, under 
the caliph's patronage, he opened the Music School 
of Cordova,* which afterwards became famous for 
its musicians and theorists: the learned A 1 Farabi 
•d. g5 0% whose treatise on music is still preserved ; 
Ali of Ispahan (d gi.fl-9^ whose songs and writ¬ 
ings, though ten centuries have passed, may be seen 
in his "Kitab-el-Aghani," or ''Book of Songs"; Ben 
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Zeidan; Rabbi Knock; Rabbi Moacs; Vadil; 
Moheb; Abil; Mousali, the pupil of Scrj ib; and { 
Abu Bekr Ibn Bajeh, of Granada, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary of Aristotle's "Treatise on Sound" apd 
whose songs were very popular. 

Now the music theory which Serjab brought 
within the doors of the musk schools of Spain, was 
naturally the Arabian-Pcrsian system* which had 
been gradually formulated in Persia since the Arab 
conquest. Akhough soon to be abandoned by the 
Spanish Arabs, as we shall see, the system was ad¬ 
hered to by the Eastern Arabs and Persians, and 
became the basis of their fourteenth century theor- 

m 

m OffrAr mume *eh<*>ts opting at Ctrunudfi. 

YaJen^ia and Toleriu* 
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ists. What this system was, we know from its de¬ 
velopment- 

in the fourteenth century the Arab tan-Persian arts 
:md sciences w ere put forth with considerable vigour, 
and music especially came under quite a revival. 
The leader of this revival was an Arab of Bagdad 
named Ssaffieddin Abd El Monim* whose principal 
work, the lf Schereffije t ,T was written in the Arab 
tongue. Not that Lhere had been any dearth of 
musical theorists with the Arabs since those we men¬ 
tioned- Following Chalil and El Kindi, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, came the Hispano-Acab 
writers, chief of whom was A 1 Farabi. Then we 
have Abd El Moumini (eleventh century), Mohammed 
Fen Ahmed El Haddali (twelfth century), and 
Mohammed Schirasi (thirteenth century)- But the 
fourteenth century was, with Llie Eastern Arabs and 
Persians* most propitious for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences, as they were now under the bene¬ 
ficial rule of the Mongols. And from tins period 
has come down to us several works on the science 
of Arahian-Persian music, and three especially; 
these of Ssaffieddiii, Mohammed Ben Abu Bekr Ben 
Scerouni and Abd El Kiiadir. From these works we 
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* Hdw was Arabi uni and how mueh Poraiuii, i* diK- 

cult to $a.y. Thfi Lnlltumce of the latter no doubt predomin¬ 
ated, Sis out of tho twelve principal motley are n&mcd 
fraui thp Ferainn language, na arc mm-t of the technical 
torus. 

f Laud. 1 ! fiecbwcb&a hut rhiatuire ds pmmp ArnVe Pf 
(MB*), 

| Hfulicrlyj. ^Treatise on Byzantine Muiic 


ran see what the system of the Eastern Arabs and * 
Persians (for they cannot be separated really was* 

Sir Hubert Parry* in his “Art of Music, 1 ' has re¬ 
ferred to the Eastern Arabs and Persians as possess¬ 
ing "the most elaborate scale system in the world** 

The octave was divided into seventeen parts (third 
tones) This has Jed historians and writers to as¬ 
sert that the Arabs had more notes within the octave 
than Europeans. As a matter of fact tliis Mrssel 
system, as it was railed in the East, did not give 
them more notes in practice but was intended as a 
provision for an absolutely true scale. As Landf 
and Hathcrlyi point out, the theorists discriminated 
(for example) between the scale of C sharp and D 
Hat. By this system were obtained true fifths and 
fourths, a true minor seventh, and a very reliable 
major third and sixth. Here vve have evidence 
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that in the fourteenth century at latest, the Eastern 
Arabs and Persians had established the consonances 
of the third and sixth major and minor, whilst 
Europe was still under die Greek theory, That these 
H niceties” of the scale were really practised h doubt- 
ful, Riemann thinks that the Messtl only belonged 
to die theorists/ since we know that at this time 
(fourteenth century) tlic diatonic system of seven 
fundamental tones and five intermediate tones was 
in practical use with the eastern Arabs and Persians 
Land (" Rerherches sur I'histoire de gamine Arabe" 
has also shown that the practical working of the 
Missel as stated by Yillotcau (“Description de 
l*Egypte") was not followed. A J. Hipkins (Grove's 
J Dictionary/ article, “Pandora") perhaps rightly 
sums up the question when he says: “The arithme¬ 
tical reasonings nf philosophers who sought to ex¬ 
plain the musical scale could never have been, ex¬ 
cepting in the larger intervals, die practical art of 
musicians.* 

These Arabian-Fersian theorists divided their 
music into certain fixed modes or scales, and 


* A century n go mi A rub nniKirnl theorist named Mechagu 
teduetfd the icak to quart*? toae^. 
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although the theorists do not agree precisely with 
one another, we may summarise the modes as fol¬ 
lows : there were twelve principal inodes called the 
MaJhsmaJ: 

UpcJHAtf 1 A, n. C£, D, E, G$ r Ga, A 
Nr vat A p R, C p T>. E, F p G, A, 

Abu A, A£, D p F, G, A. 

Rasd ■ Ap Ajf h C, D h E, Fji A. 

[*UL : A, R? 1 D, E0, Fp Ftf, Gjf + A. 

Isfahan; A, BjJp <?£> J>, E. F, G, A, 

Zmenmni & A, Bj, C, D, !>£, F, F£, UsS, A. 

Bmcritei ; A. Bt? p C£, D h F g Gy, G$ r A. 
fayitl: A p B, C$ t D, D£ ( FjJ, 0 F A. 

IlitAon: Ap kf r Cff, P, B£. Fp G f A. 

L'mI* : A r AS, C. D, D& F, G, A (* Ann Szlik). 
TTcuraAV; A. A$ f C t D* p F* t G t A 

Besides these, there were six other modes called 
the Evti&tt, vix : SAewitw* 2fm P Nevms, Kir- 

dattittfi and K outfit, considered by some writers as 
earlier modes, and by others as derived from the 
Maittmaf. The nature of these modes was demon¬ 
strated by circles divided into eighteen points, re¬ 
presenting the seventeen intervals, and from these 
“circulations of the mode/ as they were called, re¬ 
sulted eighty-four scales This was doubtless the 
system r but naturally in its earlier and less complex 
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form, which Serjab introduced into the music schools 
of Arab-Spa in in the ninth century 

But among the doctors at Cordova, a very catholic 
course of music study prevailed. Ne t only their own 
musical science, but the theories of Pythagoras and 
the Greek system in general were taught to die 
pupils. In die process of time the Greek dieary led 
to modification in the Arabian-Persian, and by the 
tenth century, when the music culture of the Arabs 
of Spain had almost paled the fame of Bagdad, the 
ieamed A 1 Farabi had become a strong advocate of 
the Greek system, which finally resulted in a de¬ 
finite abandonment of the old theory.' In its place 
was formulated a system which, although retaining 
the old designations, was Greek at bottom-t It is 
the musical system which has since remained with 
the Arabs and Moors of Mauretania. 

From the argument which I have placed in tine 
foregoing, that the musical system of the Eastern 
Arabs is different from that of the Mauretanian 
Arabs, and by the reasons and proofs for this dif- 


Fn«rt«, "Hiitcrin tfe In milstco. Kamila." 
t Kosri'jiarten, " Alii HupBbnncnsit. 1 ' 
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fcrencc which 1 have endeavoured to give in these 
notes, we may be able to reconcile the divided camps 
□f theorists who have dealt with the problem of 
Arab music. 

According to La Borde ("Essai sur la Musiquc”)* 
ViUoteau Description dc TEgyptc") and Kiesc* 
wetter { ' Die Husik der Araber '*), the Arabs in gen- 
erol had the ‘Mes&el ” system and the theory as 
laid down by the fourteenth century Eastern Arab 
theorists* Ssafheddin, Abd El Khadir, etc. On the 
otheT hand, Kosegarten ("Alii Hispahancnsis 1 * and 
other writings), following the tenth century His- 
panArab theorists, A 1 Farabi and Ali of Ispahan, 
opposed the former writers, saying they had con¬ 
fused the Arab with Persian theory and insisted 
on the Greek theory as being the basis of the Arab, 
Salvador held this view, although he did not ar¬ 
rive at his conclusion from the theorists, as did 
Kosegarten, but from a prolonged study of Arab 
music among Arab musicians. 

Between the time of Kosegarten (1840) and Sal¬ 
vador (1SC3} it had been stated positively by Sori- 
ano-Fuertes ("Historic de la Musica Espafiola, 11 
1S55) that in the ninth to tenth centuries the His- 
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pano-Arabs had abandoned the Arab-Persian theory 
for the Greek. Although this statement appears 
to hare been ignored by every writer on the 
subject (including Ftitis but excepting Rowbotham}, 
I believe it is the crux of the whole question. What 
became the theory of the Hispnno-Arahs in the tenth 
century came naturally to the Mauretanian Arabs, 
vvhn have since preserved it, and is precisely 
wli;it Salvador found. The Eastern Arabs* 
however, appear to have been uninfluenced by the 
new theory accepted in Spain, and held to their own 
system, as illustrated by the fourteenth century 
theorists. 


6. 

EUROPE Ay VIEWS OF \1UB MUSIC* 

I must confess/’ says Lane 11 Modern Egyp¬ 
tians") "that 1 generally take great delight in the 
Fuorc refined kind of music whir 1 1 [ occasionally hear 
in Egypt; and the more I become habitualzd to die 
style, the more I am pleased with it; though, at the 
same time* I must state that l Jia\e not met with 
many Europeans who enjoy it in the same degree as 
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myself*" Compare this with a traveller (Campbell 
“ Letters from the South”) who was not Aa&UuafttI 
to the music, and says : Music, which to European 
ears, if 1 may fudge by ray own, is unintelligible 
and execrable." ViUoleau found the M forced modu¬ 
lations/' the “rude and extravagant ornaments'" of 
Arab music, ^revolting to the ear 1 ' Neukomm, the 
composer (quoted by Ffitis), when in Algiers in 
183 spoke of his ears being ''tortured" by the 
native music. Even a musician like Sir Arthur Sul¬ 
livan, who heard tilt finest musicians in Cairo at a 
concert at the house of Ti grant Bey, the Khedive's 
cousin, was perplexed. There were six performers 
—two singer* and players on L'Oud, Kanaun, Nay 
and T<wr. lie says: “We had three hours and a 
half . . * . the Chief, who played L'Qud f was a 
very fine player with really remarkable execution. 
The music is impossible to describe and impossible 
to note down. 1 came away dead beat, having li&- 
tened with all my ears and all my intelligence."— 
{" Fortnightly Review/ 4 January, 1905/) Harris* 
speaking of the Persians in the eighteenth century 
fPinkerton** Voyages”), says their music is 14 so 
different from ours, that it is a long time before it 
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t becomes pleasant to a stranger’s ears," Addison 

J (" West Barbary," 16/1) found that Moors had “ very 

j harsh and sawing voices" which "grated" upon the 
* ears, Niebuhr (“Travels through Arabia," J/tJO} 
thought the music “ disagreeable” Another writer, 
Macgill ("Account of Tunis” iSj ij, says the "music 
is of the most barbarous kind. The braying of an 
ass is sweeter than their softest note, whether vocal 
or instrumental." On the other hand, Shaw 
(“Travels in Barbary1757) speaks of it as "artful 
and melodious”; Lempriere ("Tour from Gibraltar 
to Morocco,” 1793) finds it "beautiful and simple”; 
and Durrieu ("Present State of Morocco," 1854), 
thinks " nothing can be more plaintive ” than some 
of their songs (see No. 42 of these “ Notes 


7. 

tOIYTHM. 

“ In the Algerian airs I could discern no rhythm 
t what, you will say, melody without rhythm 1 it is 
| impossible, and the fault was in your ears. Well, 
J I own to you the utter difficulty of imagining music 
} without rhythm, and 1 thought at first that the fault 
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lay wholly in my own ear; but when I spoke on the 
subject with a Frenchman here, who is the leader of 
a regimental band, he told me that the rhythm in 
Moorish melodies is so capricious as ta pusde him” 
—Campbell, “Letters from the South, 11 183-, 

Here are some specimens of rhythm from the 
■ J Zendani/ ? or popular melodies. The lop line of the 
drums stave is played by the Der&vu&G and Djn&itdj 
(metal castanets attached to the thumb and middle 
finger), and die bottom 1 ine by the Taar and Bendair; 
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8 . 

m£ "GLOSS!” 

Emil Naumann says of the Arab melodies - 41 If 
some are remarkably pleasing, there art others whose 
beauty is marred by confused and intricate progres¬ 
sions, elaborated with every kind of possible and im¬ 
possible flourishes* producing 3 mo^t disagreeable 
effect on the ear^f the auditor.’*—"History of Music 1 ' 


9. 

IRE ' GLOSS." 

This example of the gloss is taken from Villo- 
tcaa * and is one of the few that have been given. 


* 1 41m lath to 115® thin example dF A tmU Tmisio, whieh 
dam not bulong to Mauritania, but sinec I caa hod no ei- 
nmp!e& of tho " glo** ™ clReTr}i?Te r I am COlsp^-tled 
bflflk on Yilloteiu. 
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Lane's examples of Arab music are given without 
any of the embellishments which are added by the 
A?UUe*ytk (professional musicians)* and so are 
those of Salvador and Christianowitcb- With 
Rouanet, the gtoss appears only to be partially 
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avoided. The talent of the singer or player is 
solptely determined, says Salvador in his "Notice 
stir la Mustque Kabyle,” by their ability in impro¬ 
visation with the gloss. The use of these embellish¬ 
ments have made it very difficult to distinguish the 
melody proper. Christiano witch, when collecting 

for his book on Arab music, experienced this diffi¬ 
culty in taking down the melody, covered as it was 
by 11 trifles, roulades ct fioriturcs. 11 

Ouselcy {“Travels” iSljJ found the gloss in 
Persia, and says, whether the music was vocal or in¬ 
struments h "the predominating characteristic seemed 
to be a querulous tendency . , , , and the tune a 
little more than a succession of trills and shakes/ 1 
Moricr £“ Second journey through Persia," 3818; 
speaks of a singer who fanned his mouth with a 
piece of paper so as tn obtain these trills and shakes. 

Since the modern Arabs have no written music, 
every note, every phrase, being passed by audition 
and routine from one musician to another, it is easy 
for an alteration in the original text of music to 
creep in. by reason of this very gloss. An addi¬ 
tional note or phrase which one musician may play 
as an embellishment, may unwittingly lie taken for 
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the original motive by another. Salvador shows In 
his “Notice sur la Musiqixe Kabyle," that in modem 
Arab music even a few months is sufficient to admiL 
of alterations in the melody, caused by the glass, He 
mentions a song, iJ Banni-banni/ 1 sung in Tunis in 
1857, and when imported into Algiers a few months f 

later, it was considerably altered. One of the most ! 

popular songs in Algiers, “Chebbou-chebban/ 1 has j 
two forms, whilst the song of lJ Salah-Bey Fp was ! 
noted by Salvador in five different manners in his ? 
essay on Kabile music he gives a song, lk DadtU-Ali," 
in two versions, and admits he does not know which 
might be the original, 

Ernest Newman has often referred to the correla¬ 
tion between an art and the physical condition upon 
which it is dependent No better example of this 
could be found than with the Arab, and especially 
in the glass. The whole of Arab history, language 
and social life may be summed up in one word— 
"phantasy* Their literature, science and art certainly \ 
reveal abundant evidence of this- Look at their ( 
architecture; it is more decorative design and complL f 
cated pattern than staple structure Their pictorial J 
representations all point to colour array and unde- £ 
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finable arabesque, without organic arrangement- The 
same with their music- It is the gt<*. ij, the variants 
and ornaments, that is the dominant factor. 


10. 


i 

*< 


TRB “ nouba:' 

The Nouba is the classic musical Form wiLh the 
Arabs, as the symphony is with Europeans. It is 
an arrangement of songs or melodies in a prescribed 
form. There arc two kinds, according io Rouanet 
{" Repertoire de Musique Arabc "), a Nouba Neklabat 
and a Nouba Gkartmta. The former is made up of 
songs [Neklab ** song), and each song has its prelude 
called MexieA-ber. This class of Nouba has also an 
overture termed Tckentbur, The three specimens of 
this class of overture which 1 have seen in the (1 R£’ 
pertairc ,f mentioned arc of Turkish origin, and in¬ 
deed Rouanet says that this music was introduced 
into Algiers by Turkish musicians in the service of 
the Sultans of Algiers at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. According to Makrisi and the Per¬ 
sian writers on music, the word Ichettibar was used 
to denote a melody in duple measure. 
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The Northo proper is called the J Vouba GJtarnata. 
It is of more importance, musically, than, the Noubu 
Nckiabat, This is the Nouba in five movements de¬ 
scribed by Salvador, which are mmed by Christiano- 
witcb f Enquisse Historique," etc-): (1) Mo sadder ; 
(?) Betaikk ; (3) Dcrdj ; (4) lustra f {Messraf in 
Rouanct); (5) K kilos (Meklass in Salvador and 
Ro linnet), Rouanet says that every Noubet Gkar- 
ttitia is preceded by a prelude— Mcsiek&er, and an 
o vertu re— T out hint. 

Christian ow itch gives the Rotation of seven 
Noubet, whilst Rouanet gives a complete Noubet, six 
overtures (Taudio/) to the Noubet GharmUa, three 
overtures (Tckeuebor) to the Noubet Neklabat, and 
several preludes { Mestekbfr). 

Every Arab musician is familiar with the Kitdriat 
stn&a and Zendarti, i.e., the classical and popular 
songs, yet only the elect know and play the Noubet. 
Christianowitch says that he knew of three musi¬ 
cians only, m all Algiers, who knew the Noubet. 

Concerning the origin of the Nouba, it is credited 
to both the Turks and the Moors of Spain. When 
we consider the art history of the Turks, and especi¬ 
ally at the beginning of their domination of Maure- 
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tania (fifteenth to sixteenth century), when it is gen¬ 
erally acknowledged (see Hatberly's " Byzantine 
Music”) that Lhey possessed no music of their own* 
this claim for Ihe Turkish origin of the Novda can¬ 
not be credited* in the face of the advanced arts of 
the Mooes, The very titles and sentiment of the 
1tfoubet, at any rate the Nottbef Gfmrmtia^ carry the 
imprint of the Moors of Spam. With the Noubci 
Nckfabat* Turkish influence may p perhaps, be ac¬ 
knowledged in the form. Possibly the Noubn 
Ghamaia of the Moors was too complicated and 
severe for the Turks, hence the need for an easier 
form—the Nonba Nek la bat^ which is simply a string 
of songs preceded by an overture (Tchtnebat). In 
the examples of Tckentbar that I have seen, they 
not only bear Turkish titles, but have the strong 
martial colouring of the Irak and Salka modes. 
Jones, in his w Lyric Airs," gives a Turkish piece of 
music, of several movements, called"SusudiVwhich 
like the Nouba Neklabal t is a mere string of melo¬ 
dies without organic relation to each other 


* OufceJej ( Ia Travels/* 1816) sapa that prier t& 1837* th* 
art anti sconce cf music wab unka^u to the Turk?, 
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Here vvp give a specimen of a Oka mat a 

(mode L'jtaht) from Christi a no witch's "Enquisse His- 
toriqne de la Musique Arabe/ 1 which contains (.he 
five movements proper to the Nouhtt. To fully 
grasp the importance of this class of work, one must 
really see the Nou&a edited by Yafil and Rouanct h 
which contains the H&Mba in its entirety* overture, 
preludes, bridge passages, gloss, etc. 

The mode I?sum is A. E p C< D, E r F t G. A. but 
Arab musicians, like European, select a pitch suit¬ 
able tq the compass of [he voice, and to the senti¬ 
ment of the music performed. The question of pitch 
is of small importance with them, so long as the 
character of the mode, in its particular succession df 
intervals, is maintained- It was the same with the 
Greeks. Mtmro* in his ''Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music 14 (1894). says that after Ptolemy's reform of 
the scales of the modes 'the pilch was left to Lake 
care of itself.*' Hatherly ("Byzantine Music"' 
shows that the same custom exists in Turkey and 
Syria. He says; “In the East it is not unusuah 
w hen the notes become inconveniently high or incon¬ 
veniently low to suit his voice, for a singer to modm- 
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late into another key, as we should style it* taking 
his mode with him. . s * , Instrumentalists do the 
same. . , , . But effect, not convenience, is the con¬ 
straining mo live in their case/' 

Thus we have m this Nouba several keys, but the 
mode always remains the same, with the semitones 
from second to third and fifth to sixth degrees. Ao 
cording to Rouanet (" Repertoire de Musique Arabs") 
these transpositions are regulated, and only certain 
ones are allowed. 
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NOUBA L'BAl'N. 
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11 . 

T1TE u EEC H EE A F/* 

The BicAtraf is apparently the MtsieA&er alluded 
to by Rnuanot, who says it is played by a solo in¬ 
strument unaccompanied by the drums. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, when in Cairo, describes hearing an Arab 
orchestra playing a PesrAevfff {" Fortnightly Re¬ 
view,^ January, 1905) With the A fou 6 a Ghainatu 
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the prelude is called Mestekbtt senda 7 i.e,* a classical 
prelude, to distinguish it from the ordinary Meittk- 
btr which precedes the songs in the Ninths Ntilabat* 
There is also a smaller prelude called Kersi, which 
precedes all the movements of the Nouba &kmnala w 
save the last, as well as a vocal prelude (possibly the 
singer's recitative mentioned by Salvador), known as 
Dmia (st£ aha No. /j of these "Nates"). 


12- 


THE "CIBGiiS" 

The Arabs were much attached to the circle as a 
means of expression. They explained their modes 
in this way ( as shown by Kiesewetter ("Die Musik 
der Aiaber"), hence the phrase “circulations of the 
mode.'’ La Eorde 11 Essai sur la Masique") gives 
nn example of the Arab system of musical notation 
by this xneans h which extremely interesting** His 
explanation of it„ and its translation info modem 
notation by Dalberg fUeber die Musik der Indier' 1 )* 
although accepted by Kicsewetter, has been rejected 


It is tliken frtim the flisfeenth-muirtiwnth century MS. 
qi wddio-3p iiliifl d i. 
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by F£tls ("Hiatoire Generate de la Musique"}, The 
MS. of Alt of Ispahan contains these "circles,* 1 such 
as Salvador speaks of, to denote the rhythm. 


ia 

THE PRBLUBE8+ 

Shaw ("Travels in Rarbary,*' 1757), who visited 
Mauretania very early in the eighteenth century, says 
that in the historical fan faitu (presumably the 
,V autef) the Arabs had their preludes and sym¬ 
phonies, each stanza being introduced vt ith a flourish 
from the Ara&cbbaA (a kind of Re 6 ad\ whilst the 
narration was accompanied with some soft touches 
upon the GaspaA (Gvsba), 


14 , 

THE TOXIC. 

Salvador says the fourth note in the scale is 
always the tonic. 11 is own examples will not stand 
this firm law. 
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THE BRAWLED SCALE. 

The nasal method of sinking and the habit of 
gliding from note to note, especially in the gloss, 
has led historians and travellers, especially those who 
were aware of the Atessel system of the fourteenth 
century Arabian-Persian theorists, to assert that the 
Arabs played these third and quarter tones. 

It was this that probably misled Lane, who refers 
to these third tones as “small and delicate grada¬ 
tions of sound/ 1 which 14 give a peculiar softness to 
the performances of die Arab musicians." 

This nasal intonation and portamento is an abso¬ 
lute necessity to an Arab singer, and the more ex¬ 
aggerated its character, the greater is the merit of 
the performer. Precisely the same idea exists with 
instrumentalists the port amen to being cultivated to 
the extreme- Naumann* the historian* Found diis 
peculiarity among the modem Greeks and Anda¬ 
lusians, which is probably a sunival of Arab 
influence 

J. S. Wekcrlin, m a lecture before the Soci£t£ des 
Compositeurs de Musique, in [864, agreed with Sal¬ 
vador and attributed Vtlkrtcau's belief in practical 




The "Irak" Mode . 


third tones with the Arabs, to this nasal style and 
the drawled scale. 
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THE "IRAK” MOVE. 
Here is the scale of the huh mode: 




-s.—a 


Irak. 

*->=- 


I 


Of examples in the mode Irak, Christianowitch 
could find no tract Yafil and Rouanct, however, give 
several specimens, a Tchcitebar Irak ; a Mestekber and 
Nekhtb “Li Habiboum Ked Sam ah li,” and some 
KailriaI sender and Zendani, and gives the scale as A, 
R, C sharp, D, E, F sharp, G r A, which dearly does 
not agree with Salvador. This scale is Djerka, which, 
as Salvador says, has the characteristics of Irak. 
Rotianet has perhaps confused the modes. Among 
the Zmdatti which he gives, the one entitled “ Djatni 
bria" shows that he is not certain of the mode since 
he labels it Irak or Dforka. Salvador says in his 
,J Notice stir la Musique Kabyle," that in \habak songs 
the melody rests within the compass of a seventh, 
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the lowest note being A t and the highest G This 
is clear from the examples he gives, ** Erfed-adfrar- 
im-ehouis adaoui-m,^ u A-i^ef-iou-ekker-oor-eggata/ 1 
a song made on the expedition of Marshal Bugeaud 
against them in 1847; and a song known as the 
submission of theKabile to Marshal Randonin 1857, 
This compass may perhaps only refer to Kabile 
music, as the Tunisian-Moorish song ( tp Le Rainier* 1 ' 
quoted by him as Irak, is not so restricted, The 1 Li 
Habiboum Xed Sam ah li p H given by Ro linnet as Irak 
agrees entirely with Salvador. Salvador speaks of 
the Hanefi chants being m this mode. So is the 
Koran chant given by Lane in his Jl Modern Egyp¬ 
tians. 13 In the Eastern Arabian and Persian system 
there is an Irak mode known as Lhe Ll Arabian modc/ p 
Its scale is A fc B flat, C sharp, D, E flak F, F sharp, 
G sharp, A. 

Here is an example in the Irak mode: 


AMi 



1 E?rii>-AbftAfriu-liufttrzx APAon-Mj* Kabiu 5onc» 
(Ibam Mgdl) 
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TUE "JUEZMOC'M" MOPE. 
Here is the stale of the Mtsmoitm mode : 


31IZ KOCH, 




ill 


There is an absence of the second note in the songs 
of the Mesmoum mode! says Salvador (" Notice sur 
la Musiquc Kabyle™). The scale really is E< 
C, A, B f C t D. It rarely ever reaches E 
octave* the melody usually lying io the compass of 
six or seven notes. This is noticeable in the speci¬ 
mens that he gives of Kabile songs, " Ait-erbah" and 
,d Laman-ichoudVer-eii-iiedieh/ 1 Rouanct is rather 
confusing in his description of the mode, by saying 
it is the "Lydian" scale, and at the same time calls 
it the modern major scale, neither of which, how- 
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ever, agrees with Salvador. In Spam, says Salvador, 
all the old popular songs are in the Mcsmaum mode, 
a fact which is also noticed by Engel ("Study of 
National Music”). Fetis says Mesmoum is not 
known to the Arabs of Asia, Egypt nor Spain, If 
this is so, it is further evidence of the independence 
of the music of the Mauretanian Arab. There is a 
quaint specimen of Bedouin music given by La Horde 
C'Essai sur la Musiqtic *), which is entitled w Le 
Mkmourae” There is also an interesting Arab be¬ 
lief mentioned by Shaw ("Western Barbary/ 1 1/57)* 
that * the flowers of mullein and moth wort will drop 
upon playing the 'Mizmoume 111 

Here is an example in the mode: 


AodjJitiBO 


"Aii-Ubhih / 1 Ha Til Li SqqtD. 
{Hflnmn Horn.) 
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n/£ "jEDzf/ir M 3 /a©fi, 
Here is the scale of the Edzeil mode: 

BMb 






The mode IS referred to by Christiano witch 

and Rouanet as DiL The former gives no exam¬ 
ples* and the specimens of the latter in the Kadriai 
icnmi and Zendani f seem to agree with Salvador* 
although Rouanet considers Eds fit little different 
from Men i. The scale of the latte? he gives in two 
forms, one of which falls entirely into Salvador's 
Ed sett. Salvador has two specimens of the mode p 
both modem Kabile songs; one made on the expedi¬ 
tion of the French against the Kabiles in 1851, and 
another on the expedition of 1S56- 

Ilere is an example in the Ed&cil mode: 


Andintlno 


E*iiLi Soso r * 
Men!*) 
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THJ? ** UJOflE.4 f * MODE. 
Here is the scale of the Djorka mode: 

Djuuejl. 



The Arabs to-day, according to Rouanct, say there 
is no mode Djorka because there is no Nottba Djorka, 
This is really no argument, since there are Noubet 
of which mere fragments remain, and so it is not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that die Ncuba Djorka has 
been lost entirely. The mode is nal mentioned by 
Uiiristianowitch, but is acknowledged by Rouanct, 
who says that although its character seems more 
resolute, and has different endings, it is much about 
the same as Irak, the scale of which lie gives as: 
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A, H, C sharp, D, E, F sharp, G, A. This is iden¬ 
tical with Salvador’s Djorka t and Rnuanct is evi¬ 
dently wrong in assigning a common scale to both 
modes, as tile difference between his MesttHer and 
Neklab Dforkei Mahma Idcter fel Moudelel,” and 
his MesleUer and Neklab l f ak " Li Habibuum Ked ' 
Samah li” is as clear as daylight, Salvador points \ 
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20 . 

THE MWOE SCALE IS AEAE MUSIC . 

Carl Engel probed forty melodies of the Alger¬ 
ians, and found twenty-seven in the major, three in 
the minor, seven major and minor* and three uncer¬ 
tain. Frima facie this disposes of the idea of the 
predominance of the minor mode with the Arabs. 
But the truth is, since the Mem mode corresponds 
with our major scale, and the L'satn mode with our 
minor scale, there is abundant evidence that the 
musk of the Arabs may be found more readily in 
the latter- Engel has evidently taken Christiano- 
w itch's harmonised arrangement! of Arab music as 
his authority. This arrangement is done in con- 
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fanility with European tonality, and is entirely 
wrong, so far as the modal base of the Arab is con¬ 
cerned. 
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THE U VSAUT' MOBE. 
Here is the scale of the L'sain mode: 


L'aii*. 


m= 






I-smn or H^ssine is the name of one of the East¬ 
ern Arabian and Persian modes, known as " The 
Lament / 1 and named probably after a famous 
national hero, Hass me or I Jus sine, whose death is 
the subject of a sort of national passion-play. This 
mode has a scale: A* A sharp, C f D sharp, F sharp, 
G f A, which is also the scale allotted to their mode 
A bustlik evidently a mistake somewhere). How¬ 
ever, from this scale it is clear that the Eastern mode 
has nothing in common with the Mauretanian. 
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Strange to say, it is the Eastern mode j Vttra that rfr 
sembles the Arab mode L'smn. Christsano witch, 
who gives a Noadu Vsatn (H&srfbt) i and Yafd and 
Rouanet, who give a Tauc&iat Gribt L’sdin (Has- 
sh f/j fc agTte generally with Salvador's reading of the 
mode. The examples given by the latter are: part 
of a N&ubti L'sam called "Yam^^a J ,, an Algerian 
song, ChebbouH:hebban/ , and several songs of die 
KabilcSp M Zohra, FP "Stamboul" and ' h Dadda-Ali M 
'two versions). 

Here is an example in the L n sain mode: 


M&omih Sotfe raoii Ai-aiKfir- 
Modr,> 

(h+ l 4 ) ^ | 
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THE “tf.lJEA" MODE. 
Here is the scale of the Salka mode: 

Sj,Tka. 


W. 


Salvador gives no examples of Saika, but Chris¬ 
tiana witch has a Non bn Saikn, which agrees gener¬ 
ally with Salvador's modal scale Yet there is a 
persistence of F sharp and also of D sharp. This 
is notice ah le too in the Yahl and Rr.ua net “Reper¬ 
toire," ihe Touchiat Saika t the Tekenebar Sdxka (an¬ 
cient march of the Dey of Algiers), the Mestekber 
and Nefilab " Ghouzili Sekkour Nabet," the Mestek¬ 
ber and Neklab “El Ked eladi Sabani” and the 
Kodriat send a. 

Here is an example in the Snika mode: 

“lftJMAB XUCISA SltKA.'* 

[M'jU t SaTKA.J 


AllC£f«nO 
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Matjj la 


/jjfTfxiU’J /firs rj'Jf r 




attmpo I? few tit. a tfmjho ritolfh 



Wir~ntFg= 


p JLl 


P rffJiFjfJfi 

Rouanet is uncertain of the scale, and gives it in 
three forms in which he found it* saying it has been 
altered from its original form. The Eastern Ara- 
bian Persian mode of Abt£S£li& { = h'sciin) agrees 
with Salvador’s Saika, The three bats at the Mat Alt 1 
in the example are in the Edgeil mode, which might 
be termed the relative mode to SaiAra, 
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THE “MEtA” MODE, 
Here ia the scale of the Mcln mode: 


Mc7i. 















































Christian switch gives the notation of a Nouba 
Mein, which agrees with Salvadors mode, Ya&l and 
Rouanet, too, have some examples, a Touchiest Mein 
and a Moorish dance, " Bane Cheraff," which fall into 
Salvador's scale, notwithstanding that Rouanet con¬ 
fuses the student by saying first it is the Hypo- 
Lydian scale (agreeing with Salvador) and again 
gives it as C, D, E, F sharp, G, A, B, C In the 
Eastern Arabian and Persian system there is a Mein 
mode with a scale, B, c, D, e, f, G flat, G natural, A. 
It was called ‘'The Treasury of Tones,” From this 
it is evident that the ancients divined the "treasures’' 
of the major mode (for such the Mtiet mode is) long 
before European civilisation had grasped it. 

Here is an example in the Mein mode: 


" ^Eiss-io-DofCttai 1 ' Muorci^n Snsfi; mou Alcikrs, 
(Hill Mubt j 
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THE ‘ RASD-EDZEIL '* HOPE. 


Here is the scale of die Rdsd-Edxeit mode; 


uin^mwLL. 



Fetis* in his “ IIistoire p ,F misquotes Salvador's read¬ 
ing of lhe Rdsct-Edseil mode, and then proceeds to 
correct him. He gives Salvador's scale as beginning 
on G p whereas it should be D, Here are Salvador's 
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The L| Ida/ 1 ' 
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words: "Le inode J?Jjd £dseil t correspondant an 
mode Hyper-mixolydien dcs Grccs, ct an hide time 
ton du plain-chant ayant pour base le re t octave du 
premier/ 1 F£tis also finds fault with his designa¬ 
tion of die keys of plain-song, but according to the 
most trustworthy authorities, Salvador is right, 
Where Salvador might have stood corrected was in 
his conception of the Greek modes. This mode is 
mentioned by Chnsdanowitch, but not by Rouanet 
1 have seen no examples of R&sd-EdEeiL (See No* 
£7 ff/ these n Notes " f&i a mode Rdsd, ) 
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THE » TlAlr 1 

The Taai described by Lane ( IJ Modern Egyp¬ 
tians rp ) is eleven inches in diameter, which is about the 
size of the one given by Chris tianowitch (^Enqnisse 
Historique p hN etc). Lane says it “ is held by the left or 
right hand, and beaten with the fingers of that hand, 
and by the other hand. The fingers of die hand 
which holds the instrument, striking only near the 
hoop, produce higher sounds than the other hand, 
which strikes in the centre. 3 * Note this in relation 
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to the diversity of timbres from the drums as men¬ 
tioned by Salvador in Chapter Y. Shaw Travels 
in Banbury," 1757} p who visited Mauretania in the 
first decades of the eighteenth century, describes the 
Taai of the Moors as identical with the above, but 
that of the Arabs and Bedouins did not have the 
met a] discs in the run. He says it served as a bass 
to the concerts, and the players touched it 11 very art¬ 
fully hp with their fingers, knuckles and palms. 
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TltK M GQSBA ” and •• DJ.WCAK.” 

Shaw ("Travels in Barbary," 1757) speaks of the 
Arab Bute Gosba {GaspaA/ of three or more holes ac¬ 
cording tq the ability qf the performer. Lumsden 
("Trip to Algerine Territory," 1847) writes of an 
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Arab street player, who "played an air, if air it may 
be called. consisting of about two or three bars at 
the utmost, of a simple modulation on three or four 
notes on a rude flute.” Shaw (see above) gays Arab 
music rarely consists of ' J more than one strain/* 
Letnpriere ("Tour from Gibraltar to Morocco," J/Q3) 
found in the slow airs a w melancholy sameness,” 


Ttir puiAOVAK AND GOfilM, 


S7, 

THE 

The Daf is about eleven inches in diameter, and 
is played and held similarly to the Tmr, It has 
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u snares 111 stretched across the inside of the heath 
which give the instrument a sharp crisp tone. It f 
is mentioned among the instruments of the Arabs of f 
Spam by Al-Farabi (tenth century), and still in use ! 
by them to-day as ihe Aduf . The D&f of Persia \ 
given by Guseley ( M Travels," 1815) b more like a { 
huge tambourine without the metal plates. The f 
Tof of the Hebrews, according to Kircher(" Musurgia 1 
Universalis”) appears to be like a kettledrum. 


T7JK ' EAXQUSJ' 

The name Kansan t says Lane is derived from the f 
Greek and means 11 rule,” "law" ,J cust<m rt The | 
Rtinonn of Mauretania is of different shape to that j| 
used in Egypt and Asia* being more like the Saniir ■. ^ 
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The described by Lane ( 4 Modern Egyp¬ 

tians") has seventy-two strings. Fetis, quoting the 
Belgian Consul at Alexandria in 1839, as his author¬ 
ity* says the instrument had seventy-five strings, like 
the one described by Salvador. The instrument is 
played on the knees, "Under the hands of a skil¬ 
ful player,” says Lane, Si the Knnonn pleases me 
more than any other Egyptian instrument without 
an accompaniment M Salvador says, in his "Essai 
sur Torigine de quelqoes instruments/ that whilst the 
instrument came from the Creeks, be is not sure 
whether it is derived from the Trigs tom or Kynnita . 
The former seems the more probable etymologically H 
and moreover we find that A 3 Makkari mentions the 
Ktnnire with the Arabs, 
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29 . 

TnB “1US0UH” SCALE. 

F6tis (“Histoire, etc") says the lowest note is E 
and gives a different scale. 


80 . 

THE "RAITA." OH “S.ilKA 
Among the instruments of the Arabs of Spain, as 
given, by Al-Farabi (tenth century) are AsuMka 
(SaikiT) and Aiwteya (Mela). In Spain to-day there 
are dances by these names, which are of Arab ori¬ 
gin (Fuertcs, "Historia de la Music* Espaflola"). 


81 . 

THE \l TIBAL" .lAD $AEAK£Eft ,f 
Salvador does not speak of the kettledrums as 
ttakakter, a word generally considered to be the 
Arabic equivalent, but as Altibal, which, he says, is 
the old Arab designation* The term A T i ikdkett is 


* TI ii Is dI&q tlie gfiu t ion of trh.rifiti&iiowltch' 












Thi " Atabal" and " tlakdkeet- 
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| not used in Mauretania for kettledrums. It is, how¬ 
ever, tlie common appellation for them with the East- 
I ern Arabs, and in Egypt, Persia and India. In his 
**Essai star I + origine de qndques Instruments," Sal- 
: vs dor paints out that Nacgttairti (N&kd/zeer J was the 

general term used by the ancient Arabs for their war¬ 
like tkansQns, and as the kettledrums were, with the 
oboes, the warlike instruments, the word Nacgtiairts 
became transferred to the kettledrums, just as the 
military oboes became known under the name of tile 


mode in which the war-songs were sung, vj*l t Saika 
or Raiia* The word Nagmirts (known to the 
French as Naatite* and the English as Na&erts) 
doubtless came into Europe at the time of the EasT 
/ ern Crusades (Michaud, +4 Histoire des Croi&arfes "} 
) With the Arabs of Spain, kettledrums were 

as with the Mauretanian Arabs, it is the name for 
J kettledrums with the Spaniards to-day. Here again 
# we see the independence of the Mauretanian from 
the Eastern Arabs. (The question of its introduc¬ 
tion into Europe is dealt whth Fully by Kastner* 
11 Manuel G£neralc de la Musique Mihtaire” and also 
in the present writer's 41 Rise and Development of 
Military Music")* 
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JHB MILITARY BAXD 

A traveller (Lumsdun, "Trip to Algerine Terri¬ 
tory* 1 ' 1S47) describes a military band of the Arabs 
as comprising " three wind instruments resembling 
clarinets, of a very rude construction, however: six 
small drums shaped like our kettledrums, but meas¬ 
uring only six or eight inches in diameter ; like the 
kettledrums* each person took charge of two; three 
large bass drums played upon with a regular drum¬ 
stick at one side, and a switch at the other; and two 
pairs of brass cymbals' 1 This is little different to 
the military band o f the Turkish janissaries ^Farmer, 
“Rise and Development of Military Music," 191 -)- 
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38 . 

THM " ATAMBOR. 

The A/amkpr seems to be identical with the Jabt 
given by Lane (“Modern, Egyptians"). Like the 















The w Dcrbouka. 


Kakdkeer, it belongs to military and processional 
music. At the lime of the Crusades it was adopted 
by the Western armies for their military bands, 
which hitherto had only been served by trumpets 
and horns, In England this Eastern name for the 
aide drum (Tabor) survived until as late as the 
eighteenth century (Grose, "Military Antiquities *% 
although it had been then generally superseded by 
the word drum. In France, as Tambour, the 
designation still persists. 


A FA If BOH. 


34 , 

THE J DEEBOVKA ” 

Lane speaks of two kinds of B&bcuka f of wood 
and of earthenware, Thai used amongst the Arabs 
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of MaureUnia appears generally to be of the Utter 
( see C hri stia no wi tch, " E nqui& be I I istonque," and 
Campbell's "Letters from the South"). It is about 
fifteen or sixteen inches long, and in being played 
is suspended by a cord over the left shoulder, and 
earned under Lhe left arm. It is beaten with both 
hands and yields different sounds when beaten near 
the edge and near the middle. Macgregor in his 
* Eastern Music' 1 says: ,£ !ts tone is full and musi¬ 
cal with a range ol three notes depending on the 
mode and place of striking the top*" Among the 
upper classes, some beautifully designed Derbanbas* 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, are used. 











The “ Rehab, 


THE " nEXDAllt” 

The Bendetlt, 3S we may see from ihe illustration, 
resembles the Tasr, but the metal discs which jingle 
in the rim are missing. Instead of these, there arc 
"snares” stretched across Lhe inside of the head, 
which give the instrument a tone like otir side drum. 


dotdai It. 


THE "REBAB*' 

Kebab, says l.ane (" Modern Egyptians”), is die 
general Arabic name for a viol. In its earliest form 
(which is given here and also in the frontispiece'! 
it was probably not a bowed instrument, but 
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ptaved like a guitar It was found in this form in 
modem times among the desert Arabs Crichton, 
"History of Arabia") t and also in Algicria to-day 
with the Kabiles. Wlien it became a bowed instru¬ 
ment is difficult to say Fetis ( 1J Antoine Stradi¬ 
vari + 1S56) says that a bow with a fixed rmt may he 
seen among the ornaments in a collection of poems h 
of an Arab MS. of the time of the first caliphs 
(seventh century} at the Imperial Library of Vienna 
Al-Farabi is usually referred to as the first to men- 
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tion the Rehab. Rut it is mentioned by Ali of Ispa¬ 
han as being used by the musicians at the court at 
Bagdad two centuries and a half before this, Ab 
Farabi speaks of Arrabi/, Tins is none other than 
the Rehab. Her cm- Allen, the diligent historian of 
the violin, mentions having seen in the Basque 
provinces the Rebab under the name of Rabei; whilst 
nnr own Chaucer speaks of the Ribibfe. This in¬ 
strument * shown above as the Eastern Rebab w was, 
no doubt, used by the Arabs and Moors at the time 
□f their conquest of Spain, and may be counted as 
one of the precursors of our violin Kathleen 
Schlesinger £ rk Precursors of the Violin Family ") t one 
of the most careful and diligent of musical anti¬ 
quaries, has not accepted this flat-chested Eastern 
Kebab in the ancestry of the violin, for these reasons ; 
Because: (i) it is entirely different to the European 
Rebec; (a) it is held like the violoncello; (3) there 
are no proofs of its antiquity. None of these 
reasons appear to be valid enough for rejecting the 
Eastern Rehab, as: (ij the Rebec did not come from 
the flat-chested Eastern Kebab, but from the Oud, 
which, as we shall see later, was the parent of the 
vault-chested Ma&risA Rebab; (2) other recognised 
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precursors of the violin were played violoncello-wise, 
e.gp the guitar-fid die given by Miss Scblesinger in 
Fig, j76, which is admitted to be "by no means a 
solitary example of this position”; 3} the very 
primitive construction of the Eastern Kebab is itself 
sufficient evidence of its antiquity,* It is used 
everywhere by the Arab race, save in Mautetania. I 
feel convinced that Miss Sdllesinger is wrong in 
neglecting tins flat-chested Eastern Kebab, and pre¬ 
ferring to treat with the vault-chested Moorish Ke¬ 
bab^ which is simply the bowed Qud* The valliable 
references which she has given to the vault-chested 
Kebab from Susa and the Sassaman silver dish, 
merely confirm Lhe antiquity of the Oud and not the 
Moorish Rehab. 

There seems every reason for believing that it was 
the flat-chested Eastern Kebab w'liirh the Arabs and 
Moors brought to Spain. A Kebab is mentioned by 
Al-Farabi as one of instruments used by the Moors 
of Spain* and that this was die bowed flat-chested 


In Appendix E of her 1 1 Precronorn of tho Violin 
Family, 11 the reference to a rectangular dttam found in a 
fiwo of 1 he Omnyjnd or Abb aside dynaMi™, may modify 
thia doubt of the cmtiqttfty pf the fist-cheated Itcbal 





















Eastern Kebab is evident from a contemporary Arab 
writer, Ali of Ispahan, who says in the w Liher 
rantilenarum J * (FoJ. 6 g'\ that it was played on a foot 
or peg viol once] lo-vvise. It appears, however* that 
at a period subsequent to this (after the tenth 
century} + another kind of Kebab came into use-—the 
vault-chested Moorish Kebab. Iiow this came 
about we can only surmise. 

During; the Middle Ages we find the same string 
instrument played in various ways, by hand, plect¬ 
rum or bow. This practice was evidently common 
with the Arabs as it is to-day p and the Qud, which 
was their most important Instrument, was no doubt 
one such instrument played alike by hand, plectrum 
and bow But as the term Kebab was given gener¬ 
ally to all bowed instruments Lane, M Modern Egyp- 
bans'*) just as Taurbnm was common to all wire 
stringed instruments (Niebuhr, 4i Travels through 
Arabia"), it is possible that the bowed Chtd became 
known in the course of time, as a Kebab r and eventu¬ 
al ly this bowed Oud % (now the vault-chested Moor¬ 
ish Kebab), was actually preferred so much to their 
flat-chested Eastern Kebab that the latter was 
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allowed tn fall into neglect.* This is the reason 
why to-day, the Mauretanian Arah^the descendants 
(and how proud they are of it) 
of the Moors of Spam, pos¬ 
sess the vault-chested Moorish 
Rehab, whilst the entire re- 
maiming Arab race has the 
flat-chested Eastern RebabA 
With Europe, the very oppo¬ 
site took place, for although it 
kept the hand and plectrum, 
played L'Qtid in the Lnte* 
which has survived in the 
modern Mandoline, it aban¬ 
doned the bowed Ond or moorish kuad. 


The fuurlwntli c^Dtury ^fininlt pool, Utils (quoted by 
Hioiio, "Notes on Early Spanish Music 1 ) refers to the 
tone of the Moorish Rehab (Rat* JfarisenJ t irhirh wa* 
mtiii Hkcly the Tfrnlt-etatted instrument, We *&e the sum* 
preference for the vmilt^rii&ited typ* La the Oud. From 
the types given in the Spanish “CaBtiftM do Santa Maria' r 
(thirteenth contury), the Moor sectna to Lave n vnnlt- 
ftinted instrument like ottr J tandoline, irhHrt the Spaniard 
la von m a flat-cheated inat mined i like cur Unit nr. 

1 Shaw. who visited Mauretania m the early eighteenth 
century, refers tn the Arab and Bedouin [Hipuljiiion having 
t1rt lfaftrHaA ("th* bladder and a t r i, Jg *') which was «ri- 
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Moorish Rfbab) p after it reached the Rebec and 
Grip* stage. On the other hand* it developed the 
flat-chested instruments, the Eastern Rehab especi¬ 
ally! which with the fiat-chested Pandorc (the Ban- 
dttrna of Spain) contributed to the parentage of 
the modem violin 

If we compare the European Rebec t Rnbfbth etc.. 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries! we will find 
them almost identical with the instrument used by 
lhe Mauretanian Arabs of modern times. The truth 
is that whilst Europe has progressed with civitisa- 
tion P the Arabs have remained stationary, and the 
instruments of the modem Arabs are practically in 
the same state as they were at the fall of die Arab 
polity in Spain. 

Yet here a problem arisen In Mauretania to-day, 
whilst the Mtwrisk Rehab retains its original designa¬ 
tion and form, the Remendjak has grown out of 
all recognition to its original type. Now the 
original Kemendjak may be seen in Lane's "Modern 


item tty this flat-cheated Eutt€i n Iltbab. He also of 

the 1 superior iuiiAlC of tllG MuOL’a llDll liys 1 hvy pfkwessed tin* 
Rf.hrhh nf two string? played with a. bo\v H tuost likely the 
vAuk^rheetiHi 1/ooriiA IteZkrfr. 
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Egyptians, 1 ' and on page i6g of the present 
H'ork. In the Persian language, says Lane, it means 
"a bow instrument. 1 ' and indeed it seem5 to l>e of 
Persian or Indian origin* Villoteau says that it is 
Persian, and in the lexicons means l \a viol/ whilst 
Fetis would derive it from ihe Indian Qmerti. 
The instrument (at least by name) was un¬ 
known to the early Arabs of Spain, and is 
not mentioned ip Arabic works until the four¬ 
teenth century. It is also unknown to travellers in 
Mauretania during the seventeenth and eighteenTh 
centuries. Shaw, in his "Travels in Barbary/ J 757 , 
devotes a whole chapter to music K but does not men- 
tson the fi emendfdh by name. He docs, however, 
refer to the Arahebbtib, the Rcbebb with two strings, 
and iS a long-necked ki11 or fiddle, played upon like 
die rebebb. 1 ' This latter would appear to be the 
Krmrmijtfft, 

With the Eastern and Egyptian Arabs, the Rehab 
has made no progress, and remains to-day almost in 
its primitive form. It was these people who pro¬ 
bably first adopted the Persian Kcmendjah of two 
strings, as an improvement upon their own cumber- 
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sonic one-string instrument, and thus it probably 
became the custom of looking upon all improved 
bowed instruments under the general designation of 
Ktmtndjah, as has been suggested by a recent writer 
Harold Sheridan) in "Cairo Scientific journal’ 
This notion (although it in direct 
defiance of the conservative Mus¬ 
sulman spirit) may have taken 
ground in .Mauretania, but how it 
grew from its primitive state with 
the coeoanut sounding-board, to the 
present Moorish K emendjah, which 
is almost identical with our violin, 
is not easy to grasp. Villeteau 
found an improved kind of instru¬ 
ment in Egypt, which tended towards the model of 
our modern violin, and from this, and the examples 
of Fctis, such as this K emend jah (See illustration) 
one might be tempted to believe in a gradual evolu¬ 
tion up to the present Moorish Kemend juk given 
below, but the clear-cut European features of the 
latter arc unmistakable. 
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37 . 

THE '*KOUITBA ” 

The Ko ultra* which seems to belong specially to 
the Mauretanian Arabs, is a derivation of L'Oud, 
an instrument common to Eastern Arabs. But die 
former is smaller, has no frets, and the head, instead 
of being turned »it a right angle, is almost straight. 
In Persia it is called 5i/cir ? which means laterally 
“four strings/’ It is mentioned in two sizes by AI 
Farabi with the Arabs of Spain in liie tenth century, 
and also by Ali of Ispahan Addison in his "West 
Barbary" (1671), speaks of Fez possessing good 
teachers of the Konitra. Shaw ( w Travels in 
Barbary/' 1757), who visited Maurctama in the early 
years of the eighteenth century * and speaks of the 
music of the Moors as "more artful and melodious"' 
than that of the Arabs and Bedouins, says also that 
they had a greater variety of instruments, and among 
them Quetaras (Kendras) of different sizes, 

As the Rt'dai passed into Europe as the Re&ec> 
L'Owd as the Lute, etc., so the Kouitra became the 
Gutter Concerning die latter, however, Salvador 
believed that the Arabs got the instrument tram 
the Greeks, through the Romans, w r ho brought it to 
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Kathleen Sddesinger ("Precursors of the Violin 
Family ") shows, like Salvador, that the Guild* is 
derived from the Kitkara t and says dial "in Arab sc 
of the present day the word kithara is still in use. 
but the Arabs of North Africa pronounce it gHJt&rd 
.with a hard H g‘ and a H th p as in 1 thickThis is 


Spain, where the Arabs found at Salvador's "Essai 
stir Tontine de quelques Instruments/') 


itUL'IIRA. 
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n very sweeping statement which, arcording to Sal* 
vador ("Essai sur 1‘urigine de quclques instru¬ 
ments requires some mod i fixation. Salvador says 
that whilst in Algeria the pronunciation is K&uitn *, 
it is more soft in Tunis, and in Morocco is simply 
Kiln f. This agrees with the mediaeval Hispa.no- 
Arab word C nitre or Cttiusm. Where the hard " th ” 
is to be found, says Salvador, is in Alexandria, where 
the “ t“ is pronounced "th ” as we do in English. 
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TEE MtStCAZ ALPHABET. 

In the sol-fa used by the Moors we again 
have evidence of the Greek basis of the music of the 
Mauretanian Arabs. If they had maintained the 
old Arabic-Persian theory, they would, instead of 
the sol-fa, referred to by Salvador, speak of A as 
At if, B as Ba, C as Gim, D as Dal, E as Hi, F as 
Vau, G as Zain. Crichton, in his "History of Ara¬ 
bia," says: “It is highly probable that the terms 
r qI, fa, if/, etc., used in the old mode of teaching 
music, were borrowed from the Moors of Spain.’’ 

Poccck, in his “Flowers of the East,” holds a simi- 
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lar view to lhi&- Fuerles (“Historia die la Musica 
Espafiola") also makes this claim for the Moors. 
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39 . 

THE "GUKIBBY" 

The Gambry , which is favoured by the KahiLcs, 
belongs only to the Mauretanians It is like the Tan- 
bur a, 9 art instrument common to 
Eastern Arabs, and played like 
it with a plectrum but differs in 
having no frets. Now* * * * the pres¬ 
ence of the fret less Gunibry and 
KaUUra with the Mauretanian 
Arabs, and the presence of the 
fretted Tambura and VOudw itli 
Eastern Arabs, again bears 
evidence to the independence 
of Lhe musical system of the 
former. Beside the GutriSry 
and Kcuiira, the flutes and GCMKfcT. 


* Tile Tim ft uni f llirou^ta its phonetic Taridtiaiu, P* 1 ji- 

ff« ra, Pafldo/a, i/crfi Jif ro y became the European JfflrtdWn f 

aud w rlie -IJrtnrfoItaer—(Hipkim in OMve’s Dflcti6Bafy. 5, 1 j 

mm *\m n ***** r^P-f*-*-*-*4 
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°boes of the Mauretanians differ, at least hy 
name, from those of the East. The Mauretanians 
have the Gosha (or Djaouak) and Raiia, whilst the 
Eastern Arabs have the Nay and Ztmr. In a List 
of two hundred Arab and Persian instruments given 
by Kiessewettcr ("Musik dcr Araber*’), no mention 
is made of the Mauretanian Gosha, D/aouah, Raiia 
or Gttnibry* which shows how the author's researches 
were particularly confined to the Arabs of the East 
and Egypt. 
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THE Itf.lJi DECS EXTRA, 

An Arab orchestra to-day usually comprises, be¬ 
sides singers, the K.otttcttdjah or Rehab (sometimes 
both), the Gosha, the Kanoutt, the Kointra, the Taut, 
Derbouka and Znoudj, e t c . This has been its con¬ 
stitution for centuries. Lane, speaking of Egypt, 
describes the position of these musicians when per¬ 
forming. "The performer on the Kemendjah usu¬ 
ally sits on the right hand of him who performs on 


" UiiJrss it it the slum? as fiun&icrf. 
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the Kanvua, or opposite (that fe f lacing] the Sat ter, 
on the left hand of whom sit the performer on VOud 
(the K&mlm in Mauretania] ; and next to this last: 
is the performer on the Ndy (the C^sbti of Maure¬ 
tania).^ In an engraving (circa 1S00) of an Arab 
orchestra in the writer's possession, the performers 
are ranged in one line, from left lo right, thus : Tnat* 
K&fdtt&t G&sba, Kc>mnd jah find B tndc&r, Chris- 
tiann witch says that in the Turkish songs and melo¬ 
dies, he.* the martial music, the Rnita and Al&bal 
are introduced. 
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A VICENNA ON MUSIC, 

Avicenna, the famous Arab philosopher of the 
eleventh century, had said Arab music comprised 
two parts; the tflif (melody) and the ikdfl (rhythm 


or measure . 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC UFON TEE ARABS. 

" The natives of Egypt," says Lane, IH are generally 
enraptured with the performance of their vocal and 
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instrumental musicians; they applaud with frequent 
exclamations of ' Allah!' and 'God approve thee S' 
'God preserve thy voice!' and similar expressions." 
Jorscn in his notes to the Arabic version of the Ara¬ 
bian Nights" says: 'The effect produced by music 
upon die people of the EasL is often very powerful. 
When under no restraint, they give way Lo the ex¬ 
citement ol the moment, and vent their feelings in 
exclamations and cries. 1 have been frequently told 
of men being completely overcome, falling sense¬ 
less and fain ling under the mil lie nee of muiic. ,d 
Natunann says that lf F. G. Wekker, the archaeol¬ 
ogist r relatedly saw Dervishes dance till they fell 
to the ground in spasmodic fits, ofUmies foaming at 
the mouth" ("History of MusicThe literature 
of the Arabs is full of the wonderful effects pro¬ 
duced by their music. This, as Salvador points out, 
may seem strange to Europeans, especially when we 
see ("Notes” 6 ) how distasteful this music is to them 
generally. Besides Salvador, who believed in this 
penver of Arab music, I have only read of one other 
personal testimony of a European to this effect of 
music upon the senses. Edmond de Amicis, in his 
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"Morocco 11 tells us when he hrst heard Arab 

music he felt ,H bewildered, with my brain in a 
tumult,, and a curious, unfa mi liar impression of my 
own personality/ 1 And this was produced by ”a 
few notes of a thin human voice and a discordant 
guitar ‘ And yet he says, “ in that continual repeti¬ 
tion of the same motive, almost always a melancholy 
one, there is something that little by little steals 
over the soul/' 
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TRE "MBHMML-JiEtA" MODE. 

Here is the scale of the Ruwmel-Mtm mode: 
iii'JIMILUttl.l. 



Rummd-Mrltt is mentioned by both Chnstiano- 
witch and Rouanet The IrUct gives several exam¬ 
ples, a Tckenzbaw Rammd-Mda m Noubet el Sultan/ 1 
a MMSitkh&r and Ntfrlab ** Ya Badt e| Hassni ahla 
ya Mcrhaba,' a complete Noubn Rummct*Mei?i w and 




















The ,J L'srin-Sebah" Mode, 
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several Kad fiat senda and Zend ant- The scale, ac¬ 
cording to Houanet, is A, B, C, D, E, F sharp, G, A* 
which is totally different from Salvador’s scale. 


44 , 

THE " L’SaKN'SXBAM 11 MODE. 

Here is the scale of the L'sdtu-Sebak mode . 


I/Sl. l’>.- SlltJ A It, 



Neither Christianawitch nor Rouajiet mention this 
mode! Usain-Szb and Salvador has left no ex- 
ampies. In Rowbotham’s “History of Music" (page 
577, VoL HI) there is an Arab sang taken from a 
MS. collection of Turkish, Persian and Arahic songs 
of the seventeenth century, in the British Museum, 
which has die character of L’sain-Sebak The 
■■Qsmanie Imperial March" given by Hatherly in 
his "Treatise on Byzantine Music/' seems to be in 
this mode, the second part undoubtedly. It cer¬ 
tain ty cannot belong to any of the eighteen chro¬ 
matic modes which Hatherly specifics for the Orient 
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In these modes, by the way, 1 can only trace one of 
Mauretania : and that is As&eirt. 
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THE "ZEWA'S" MODE. 
Here is the scale of the Zddat mode: 

Zupu. 

i 


i 


1 he scale of Zctdan, says Ronanet* js A, B 
C sharp, D, E, F t G, A This scale, according to Sal¬ 
vador, is Asbeim, The latter points out that these 
two modes are frequently confused in Algiers, and 
perhaps Rouanet has mistaken the scale, as it is 
really difficult to discriminate between them In ihe 
examples given by Yafil and Rouanet h a TvMcAiaf 
Zttdan, a MtsUkbtr and Nthlab Zcidan " Ya Radia 
cl Fctane/’ and several A’ adn&l strtda End Zcndfini l it 
is possible to read both scales into them, Christiano- 
witch gives a Nottba Ztidmi l hut with the exception 
of ihe first movement, it cannot be interpreted with 
Salvador's scale. The examples given by the latter 
m his "Chansons Arabes" are: a song, M Sole™a" 
(given below), and a movement f Kkilas) from 
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the Nouba Ztidan known as 11 Ma Gazelle/ 1 One of 
the famous musicians of the Moors of Spain was a 
Bat Zeidan. 

Here is an example in the Zeidan mode given as 
it is usually fcimg, ie. P a fourth higher than its modal 
base, hut still preserving the modal character. 
Transpositions arc customary with the Arabs fire 
+Vtf. 10 of these "Notes"). 


“SociIwa* 
Ol'-'DE SEbIDAH*) 
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THE "ASB1fIN" MOPE, 
Here is the scale of the Ai&ebi mode: 

Amin, 


-v—l 


i 


f he mode Asian is not mentioned by Christiano- 
wuch nor Rous net. Salvador published a Moorish 
song from Tunis in this mode which I have not seen. 
The example below from Salvador's “Chansons 
Arabcs 1 is an old song of the Moors of Spain* and 
although Salvador does not specify the mode, it is 
l believe A stem, although the latter part (from *) is 
Mila. In the Eastern Arabian and Persian system 
there is a mode hptjkart t with the same scale as Ax- 
ban. It is possible that the word Asbrin ]s a coe¬ 
mption of Ispahan* 

Here is an example in the Asbein mode: 


A l a Viilu 


1 I ill Asran, Of TILS DlSBBT^ 

(Modi aubkimA 


''£^*4yd 
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47 . 

OTBEM ARAB MODES . 

1 oth Cbristianowitch and Rouanet mention cLlier 
modes which do not appear in Salvador's list The 
former speaks of five * Medjtxtwbj, Ruiumd (Rami l 
Gkri& l Rdid (Roust) and Rhdour These, with the 
exception of the last* are referred to by Rouanet, 
who adds another, Moual These six added to Lhe 
twelve of Salvador's make eighteen, the number of 
m j .i!es in the Eastern Arabian and Persian systems. 
Ag-imst this half suggestion we must remember that 
Sabador says the Mauretanian Arabs claim to have 
fourteen modes although tie could only find twelve), 
whilst C hristianowitch also names fourteen and 
Rouanet* fifteen, but only give proof of twelve, 
although not Lhe same as Salvador, At the same 
time, there are several modes mentioned by Salva¬ 
dor which are ignored by the other two writers. 
Chxistianowitch denes not mention Djarka, and 
Rouanet does not mention Rdsd-Edseil, whilst 
neither of them refer to Usaln-Sebah nor Asbcin. It 


A1 Farabi, the r*nfcii (wutnry Hi«pa no-Arab theorist, 
of airteen modsa, 
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is* of course* not improbable that some modes may 
be known by several names. Let us look loto this. 

The Monal mode* says Rouanet, is the same as 
Met*7 t and certainly the Meilckbcr and Nek lab M c uni 
called ,! Djar el Haoua Oulirek/' as well as all the 
Zaid ant M vital, in the "R^pertoin^ 1 bear him out. 

Kkavm t says Christ lanowitdi, has been entirely 
lost, there being no examples extant. There is, how¬ 
ever, a mode by this name in the Eastern Arabian 
and Persian system, with a scale. A, A sharp, C 
sharp, D, D sharp, F p G> A, which has the features of 
Rtommel-Meia* 

Of the mode R&sd w there is no trace of the scale, 
says Romnet, yet he mentions a Nvnba Rdsd, and 
savs the Touckiat Mmmanm is played with it, die re 
being no Touchiat Rdsd* From this it would appear 
lhat Rdfd and Mtrsmaum had something like a com¬ 
mon scale to permit their use together in a Nattba 
GAarnafa. There is a mode Rdsd in the old Eastern 
Arabian and Persian systems, the first tttrachord of 
which resembles MdMmotttn. its scale is A, A sharp, 
C r D f E, F sharp, G. A. 


- Tim wandering mimtrela in Arab Spain wer* raUtd 
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Rouanct mentions Mcdjenneba bid docs- no; specify 
its scale- Yet, since he says Lhat the Tcucital Gri&t 
Hassine (which agrees with Salvador's L'satn) is 
played for either the A hit bn Massive or Nmiba Med- 
jewteba, these two modes may have a common scale. 
Christianovritch gives a N&tiba Mtdfemeba which 
has the characteristics of Irak, 

Of the mode Rommel, there is a Rouhs Rmnmel 
i Rami)i in Christ Lanow it ch a and a Touchiat Rnmmd 
(Kernel) in Rouanct. In neither of these have I been 
able to determine a common scale, and even Rouanel 
docs not seem to know it ft sometimes looks like 
Djarka, and possibly they are one and the same, 
Ronanet also confesses his inability to grasp Lite 
scale of the mode G/tri 6 t although he gives a 
Tottcfritif Gkrib, whilst Christianowitch gives a 
N&tiba Gkrib. Again, ! cannot locate a rnjjinion 
scale for this mode. 

From all this we may hazard a summary, although 
a very doubtful one : 

Mmial — Mfia. 

Rfaioai = ? r 

Kdsd = Me* mount. 

Medjenneba = L*sam t I/rahr-SebaA at Irak 
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Rummd = D jar hi. 

Gkrih ?. 

Perhaps it is more likely that these are the names 
nf sonic ancient modes, which are not in practical 
use to-day save in relation to the ancient btottbet* 
innd even then have lost their modal characteristic^ 
It is significant that in the Yahl and Rouanet 
11 Repertoire^ Lhe names of these modes only occur 
in the ancient music of the Moors of Spain, and not 
in the modern Arab. Moorish or Turkish music of 
Mauretania. 


47 a. 

INVENTION OF NOTES, 

This claim of Salvador s for Jean de Minis and 
the invention of notes, was the current view 
Cousscmaker, however, disproved it It is strange, 
however, that whilst European musk m the tenth 
century had but ifatt note values, the Arabs of Spain, 
according to Ali of Ispahan, had four, and a cen¬ 
tury later had eight. (Fucrtcs, " Historia de la 
Mnsica Espaiiola. 1 *) 
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HARMONY UXEXGWy TO ARABS. 

Parr}', in his “Art of Music," when treating with 
the rise of harmd&y, and endeavouring to show an 
inherent desire for it, speaks of the M practice of com¬ 
bining several tunes together" by "several savage 
and semi-civilised races .... for instance, the 
Bushmen at the lower end of the human scale* and 
ibe favese, Siamese, Burmese and Moors about the 
middle." With other than the Moors we have no 
concern here; but with them, I protest that there is 
not the slightest evidence of any such practice as 
he suggests- It is an entire misreading of the struc¬ 
ture of their music It is the "gloss" that has 
misled his " authorities/ who in turn have misled 
him. Even so careful a writer as Ernest Newman 
follows Parry in this so far as for him to assert* 
that '‘phenomena like these undermine the crude 
and hasty inference that Orientals and savages have 
no notion of harmony" He surely cannot accuse 
Viltoteau and Salvador of "crude and hasty in¬ 
ferences"! Ai any rate he sets out to prove his 
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argument by saying that ,r with many instruments 
of various shapes and sixes, :1 is incredible that the 
performers should all have been playing the same 
notes/ 1 and quotes Emil Naum rum as his authority. 

Now although Ernest Newman admits that the 
result "could not have been harmony in our accepts 
nan of llic word,' we must remember that Emil 
Nauraann (his authority) distinctly means our ac¬ 
ceptation of the word, since he speaks of these vari¬ 
ous instruments 11 sustaining the melody by cAardfi 
arpeggio or otherwise/' What is more, Naumanr/s 
English editor* Sir F. Gore OuBeley, Look the mean¬ 
ing m our acceptation of the word, and rebuked 
Naumapn for "an assertion which is in total opposi¬ 
tion 10 the present practice of Oriental nations, as 
well as lo all their indigenous traditions M Again, 
let it be stated clearly that so far as the Moors are 
concerned, and indeed all purely Arab music of 
Mauretania, Egypt, Syna and Arabia, harmony is 
unknow n. Shaw, speaking of Mauretania ( u Travels 
in Barbary/' 1757) says there is no "contrast or 
variety of parts 11 in their music. Niebuhr, in his 
"Travels through Arabia* s (1790), found that "all 

the instruments plav in unison ; unless it happen that 
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one or another, take the fancy to play a continual 
bass 11 Ouseley (a learned orientalist, so interested 
in Arab and Persian music that he began translating 
the ancient music treatises of the East), tells us in 
his Travels M (1815) of the absence of 11 harmonious 
combinations or counterpoint/ 1 Edmond Yafil, the 
director of the Ecok de Musique Arabe in Algiers, 
says positively: r Ma musique arabc n'admet pas les 
sons concomitants et en est restfe a la symphonic 
d'unisscns et d 1 dc Laves d'A ns tote " Jules Rouantt, 
Ofikser ^Instruction Publique, Algiers, and Eate 
director of the Ecole de Musique du Petit Ath£n6e* 
Algiers, also insists in his ^ Repertoire dc Musique 
Arabe/' ihat harmony does not exist with the Arabs. j 
Indeed, in the correspondence that 1 had with MM* 
Yafil and Rouanct I found them so strict on this 
point, that they severely censured Salvador for dar¬ 
ing to harmonise Arab music. The "gloss, IK as we 
have said, is responsible for this false notion con¬ 
cerning Oriental music. In Arab music we have the 
"singing instruments' 1 £as Salvador calls them) and 
the voice, which start out to intone the theme 
proper. Then, each instrument takes the lheme 
which it improves with the "gloss* 1 in its 
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own particular fashion ■ the R&noun lias its rapid 
scales, the K&uiira its repeated notes (a fa Jfffiufa- 
ffa/) and left hand pizzicati, the AcxttfJMfjoA its 
ornaments without cnd p to which must be added the 
gtimwf- tmiulc of the singer. It is these several 
11 glosses" of the theme played together that have 
led the uninitiated to conclude that different themes 
were in progress. 
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FEU VIES mvlD AND 4iUJJ MUSIC* 
Salvador's complaint against Feliricn David far 
11 bowdlerismg* 1 Arab melody p has substantial 
grounds. Tn spite of the claim of Francis Hueffer 
(Grove's 11 Dictionary“) that David is "almost the 
only composer of his country who can lay claim to 
genuine local colour/’ and that" his Arabs are Arabs, 
not Frenchmen in disguise/’ anyone who cares to 
look into 11 Le Desert 1 ' will see for himself how 
David has M modified 11 Arab melody to suit our har¬ 
monic and melodic tusfccs K and that his Arabs are 
very much 14 Frenchmen in disguise.” Moreover, 
despite the fact that David had travelled for many 
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years in Asia Minor and Egypt, his published speci¬ 
mens do not reveal much original research« since so 
many of them are lg be found m La Borde, Vi I lot- 
eau and Lane, Naumann refuses to admit that 
David copied his material from these writers, and 
argues that the identity is simply M further proof of 
its genuineness/* Against the "genuineness 11 of 
David, it must be remembered that one specimen of 
Arab music that he "palmed off” to Europe, was 
afterwards identified with a work written in his St 
Simoucon days, for the "brotherhood/ 1 
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THE ORIGIN Of THE MOORS, 

It is worth noting dial Fetis recognised six of die 
Mauretanian modes as identical with those of an¬ 
cient Egypt This led him to argue that the Moors 
under the tiame of Berbers came from Egypt This 
theory should be compared with Salvadors, which is 
contained in an interesting lecture before the Sod^ti 
des Compositeurs de Musiquc, entitled " Les Chants 
cabin que on galliquc,” 
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,L CAntigaa de Santa Marla” 
234. 

Car3j1o r 2. 

CtifidcM. 171* 

CAobof^BT. 

Cfttironnf,, 172 
Chalilp 177, 180. 


11 Chanson do Mai/ f 13, 

** - ■ Mi u resitue dp 

Tunis/ 1 12. 

kk Chansons A rates/' 2. I2-J, 
IB, 2U, 248, 250. 

Xi Cham dt- la Mcule/ 1 IS, 21. 
"Chants Cahm^uo mi GnU 
liquet 17. 2®0_ 
ChsrkitiJigne, 76 + 

Ch surer. 231. 

C1 1 idd io u-Chcbba n , 1 r 12 193, 

214, 

Chollet, 30 + 

Cl] t cat l min witch* 173, 101-2. 
105, 197, 205, 2094), 2«2, 
21« 217, 210, 221. m 
244, 2-ki-S, 360. 2534* 
Circles m Arab music, S3 h 
202-3 

PitAum, ill. 120-1. 137, 240. 
Ckunent, Feli*, 10, s®, 39. 

— — IS a I v u <1 D r ^ i pspii- 
donymL 35, 

OtMu* t in. 

■ p Cutnplainte de Dahrnji n-«iu 
M&cal/ 1 311. 

Conacrviitnlro de Mnsiuue, 
Paris, 3. 6. 2*1-33, 

Ci mr-taijtjije, 144, 

Cgrdovo, 145, l78-0 r lgi B 
Cbtalfc. 8, S3. 

Cmiutarpoint, 12 i. 

Courbet, 10-20, 27. 
CoiiMTitiskier, 255. 

Crichton* 230, 241. 

Crusades, l62 r 227, 

Cytale p Ifil, 


" Dadds AH/* 193 , 214 , 

Jht j fit , 202. 

Dnlherg. 302. 

Daniel* Dim Sakiulor, 3-5. 

- . Francesca Skdrudor* 

Memoir of* 1 - 36 , 

-- r Francesca Salvador, 

dilated. 175 , LBS-fi. 192 - 3 , 
195, 203. 2IJ.V9, 211. 214-8, 
-*- 3 - 5 . 239-11 245 , 

350 . 353 , 254 - 0 , 25 B -60 
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" Danses Amhm r " 13. 

Da^id. Falipien. 7, 10, 165, 
259-00. 

-, King, III. 

DplikiKirfr?, 33. 

DelbnVt, Paul* 5, 15, 23, 30 h 

31-1 

D*1bscIhot, 160. 

Didihea, 6- 
Etelinn,, 5 F 35, 30. 

Dr Thanks 113 , 139 , 227 - 8 . 
213, 

Ef^vr/j, 195„ 199. 

Durv ishcs h 2-15, 

11 Desert, L*," 7, 165. 
Deaeant, o2, 60, 124*5, 162. 

Dp Sola, 172. 

1 Dfiy of Afporfl Murdi, 13 215. 
Bill £i*i? &fT ji \t). 

Diodonia. 121. 

Pjaamk, Ml. 220. 243. 

4 D^t 4 Haouo OuEirek/" 

" Djalni hr la,” 206, 

Bunns, 144. 

ZljFVP wdj ' nrZttG'udj) 189 243. 

1 Jjd rka mode, 99, 205, 210-1 1 

252 , 254 . 

7>. if. 1CI9-0. 221-2. 
finrfati modi*, 96 fc 117. 

Draw]**] &caltf F 84-6, 07, 204. 
259. 

Drums, 45. 79, 137, 226 («t6 
T-wir, Ef&da't r H Drrbvuka. 
.4 i*t 7 , A to tfi bo r t Do f } r 
Diiplaix, 17, 23 P 39. 

DiirrieUi 172, IBS. 

E 

Ernie- d'Alp^r. I5 F 36, 

Eitzri. f mode, 9E-9, 102, 104, 
1-17-8, 209, 210. 

Egypt, fj T 11, 02. 79. 170, 

Tii. m 204 , ekmj. 20 a, 
219, 225-7, m sao, 2434. 
957, 260, 

"El-tini ja mluh/ + 07. 

- Garid, 178. 

^-Ked elfidi Sab**!." 

215, 


El Kindi, 177 p ISO. 

11 0u moulma du 3a§car r lp 102. 
fiugfti t Carl, 10. 172, 208, 212, 

1'] nodi r Eiiljbi, 54, 179. 

** Eatuum Chohoudi,” 109. 

H Erfed ■ sidhar - im - elraUEi 
adnan>iiu P| 200. 

Ernst,. Alfred* 22. 
kl Fsp min Artihtscei/ 5 0. 

11 Essui aur I 1 nrigin e et transr- 
formal ioni de qufflquei in- 
&triimunJd, t1 9, 223, 225, 
240-1. 

Ftfaaaf, 153. 

Fr 

" FantviK Aribes a pl 134, 18. 
Fa rmor r 141, qwutad, 225-6* 
Ffiiirldr 161. 

Fi'kr-ed-dmiSo, 145. 

Ftftis, 4 t 10, 16, 38, 109. 176 r 
186-7, 2! .'3, 208, 210-9, 22^4, 
230, 960, 

Fea f 176, 239. 

Fin n re ns p Gu*Uvi? f 19, 

Flute, 1W, Its, L17 (m 
GoiEm. DjuOimkh 
, Dnnble, 17. 

Frra nna, I08 P 

Fnertea Soriano, 184-5, 224, 
242. 255 

G. 

Gotta f$et Raita)* 

OfiUiinia, 172. 
frommtt 1 rU 101. 

Griraffmi*, 103, 
rtanpah. 203 f*ec (tariff Jt- 
235. 

11 GhoMfiili Sekkrrtir Nnbdt, 1 * 
915, 

^7 r u it , 172- 

"GUm," 75-7, 79, 81-2 r 84-5, 
07-3, 109. 112-3, 163. 190-1, 
204, 25841 

Goshtu 01. 106-10, 114-6, 203, 
22H4, 243-4, 

Gouffe, 23. 
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Greeks, B, 10-1, 62-3, 01-2. 06, 

tie, as-3, so, ys-(j, iaft. 2 , 
HO, 141>. 157, 159, 

174-5, 18H, 197, 204. 219, 
339. 

GreKorimn ekant fnlain-saiisch 
10, 17 p 5* w-j&i. 10T, It b r 
170-1 r 210. 

GWt St„ 52, 94-G ( 124, 
131 + 157, Id!), 1^3, 

Gri&f inode, 214. 252, 2544L 
Grieg, 13, 

Gm*i*, 227. 

firtjtiwt, Faeehnl, 12, 

GrtMre'i Dictionary, 3. 242 
M GniWl» t " 100. 

Gningu.uijo p 1*10, 

Guitar. 74 r 234, 230 fits 
EuuitmK 
fwMmwr, 243 r 
Gun'ibry, 242-3, 


Hyptr-Barian mode, 101 r 
- Lydian inode. 103, 21 7 

■-^fiXCHW.'ti n inode. 

104, 2J9, 

-- —-Phrygian mode, 102,. 


Habituation, 57, 78> 89* 361-4, 
ISO. 

Hftkam 1,173. 

HaleTj, 161. 
Haroffl ar-FurggUll, 376. 
Hanofi, Chants of, 07, 200. 

H emu Lean p IB, 

Human #1 HoRchidp 140* 159, 
176, 17B. 

Hama, 1ST. 

ELurriftou, Frederic. 25. 
Ha$rir\r mode^ 213 f&tt 
L’Mttin}, 

Reiua, 1, 7. 

Hernraa. 63, 

Heron-A Hen, 231, 

11 lieLca ed-dauro/' 12, 217. 

FT oxucLa rds. Relation of. 

156-9. 

HejH, 29, 

Uidichtif mnde, 193. 

Hijiki itH, 182, 212, 

TTv$Hn mode, 214 (nt L’ialnL 
Hneffor, F, p 259. 

Hm?o, 50. 

<k Hymn to Kemcsis," 100. 

11 —-to St John / 1 126 - 9 , 


1. 

Ihn Khftldoun r 175, 

-SorcidsnikTRiua, 37B. 

“- Sou ruidf, IT4. 

rbrnliim of MosiouL 130, 
I774B. 

Ikna t 244, 

imiui-Hflnuii hP 2U. 

Indian iUQbk< f 171 2'.'2 2*5 
236. 

InUuiD^ of Arab musir 
143-7, ] 49. 244. 

Insirof, 195 r 200, 216 flfr 
AI extrafj t 
Ionian mode, 117- 
Imk mode, m-7 h 09 104 347 
im f 19fl ( 205-0, 210-1. 2D4. 
lanak; 17 8 T 

Isidore of SetiJl*, 65, 124. 
Taktniam. 76-9, 1704. 

Irpahan mode, 1B3, 250, 

Italy, 77, 100, 162. 

J. 

Janniusai-jea, 32fi. 

JelicMbnoJ, 17B. 

Jefrcjld, BIuulIi iird fc 1-2, 

Jeatd Hanrs, 177. 

do-RFS, 60-9, 73, B4p 110, 159, 

■InneVta " Lyric Attn/ 1 170. 

m. 

Jorse-H, 245, 

Junii Suleiman. 177. 

K. 

Kabika, 8. 11. 13, IB, OB-H, 
101-2, 192-3. 205-7, 200, 211. 
214, S30, 912, 

Katinaf 8rndii l IW, 205, 315, 
247-S, 

Kanoifii, 111-2, 134. 121. 187. 

222 4, 243-4, 203. 

Kaatner, 925, 
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Ik f me n djtlhi BO | 80 „ 11§ P 

149. SSWl 243-4, 209. 
JEennira.. 223, 

£er« t 202, 

Kettledrum, 222 {set Nnfoi- 
fcrsr and J, fatal/ 

Khila** ]95 p 200, 24B fjee 
i/ffcjaJj/ 

Kka&wttter p II. 1S5 P 202+ 
243. 

£ijt^i>r F 111, 

Ki refaer, 222. 

Kii'titiniah rr.nde, 163. 

f ^cr CitAflTizJ. 

4J Kiflft-boni-Abbba* 1p 12. 100 r 

211 , 

Koraiia, ITS. 

Korin p 170-1. 1734, 
Kuic^arleii, 104-5, 233. 
Jffrirciif mods, 1B3. 

KunUm, 01, S04. 113, 120-1, 
23944. 259, 

II pvtni.ru. 223, 

L* 

La Horde, 11, 105, 202, 203. 

m 

LpaiU, 5, 10. 

1L I,nmnn-kligiid ■ r p er - 
difib, 11 207 r 
Lamartine, 7, 

Lameiitmis, 24. 

Und, 131-2. 

Lnnu. 170 h 1724, 190, 304. 
20G P 219, 223, 226-7, 22B P 
235. 244, 20O. 

Leighton, John, 5, 

Lempriere, 1SS 1 221, 

" Lo Rainier, pp 12, 21, 200. 
n l/Hamme" fjournalL 25, 
"Li TTubibotltn Ked Sumah 
Li. rr 205-6, 211. 

Linzt, 18. 

LitolfL Henry. 20. 

iaf t 231 - 1 . 239, 242 , 

214 

Loirne, 39. 

Vialn mode, 101-2, 147, Lfi3, 
I97-B* 2:124, 254. 


X/jtiiw-5fi!jaJL mode, 147, 
24 7-8, 252, 254. 

Lumpen, 170, 220, 220, 

M, 

Muted. 173, 177, 

Cargill, 163. 

Mnc^reggor* 222. 

“ Mi dm dj«rl4|i lr 97. 

* Mn tiumUo/' 12, 249, 
“Mah-buby Libia/ J 101 , 
MmhdJ, 175-0. 

Midi mu lekter fe| MotldeM/* 

21 L 

Mahnniet an musk, 173-4, 
Mai Hard, 95. 

.lfilA-'i fcHitt, 103, 

MiikrLSi, 194, 

Malta, 9, 12. 

Mam Dun* 123, 159. 
Mauduline. 90, 234, 259, 
il/mflieon?f, lbL 
Mnnsur* 175, 

Mavuckhki, 171. 

IfnmEHTuti. 116. 

HarethU'iiit 25, 

H ilnrgiLi!irite, rl 12. 
n Marta lILubu, La ** tknrnal). 
22, 20. 

Methlgm, 163, 

Mrdjtnn^a made, 202, 254. 
3f(|el dnnep. 172. 

- mode. 102, tJ7, IBS, 

259. 212. 2M-7. 253. 
JfrJttou fre* Kf\ £kt»). 

Me] id cl. 4, 23 r 39. 

.Ifrjrfi'f system* ll r 101. 195* 

3^4 

MefitikbfT, 191* 203* 205. 211* 
215* 2Mi* 216, £03, 
Mfljbcminst 53, 164. 

If^njriuin made* 97, 102, 146, 
207-8, 203. 

Michaud, 225 

Military rouakn 77 p 79* 226* 
244. 

Mill, J. a., 20. 

Minor key, 102 H 212. 

Mi tu trek Arab, 163, 173. 
MomTriya r 174, 
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Music of (he Aw& r 


Modes. 45, 55, 01, S9-1M, 
113-9, 164. IB3 P 25S-5. 

Muhn mined Hen Abu Eekr 
Ben Ectraimi, 180. 

— — Ren Ahmed El Had- 
d*h, IN. 

- Ibnol Hares, 177-8 P 

-Srliirnsi, ISO. 

-thr 1 musician, 114-6. 

Molieb. 170. 

Mukjmk, 170 t 
Mi^rluiild. R, 7fi. 

Murm-en* 0-0 , 170-1, 173, 176, 
133, 241, 246. 

MotawaM), 178. 

_l/i;a wrj| mad#, 252-3. 
Minjrukkirh, 12, 

Mqitfiali, L79 a 
Mutiawr^skT, 13. 

Mciipfl, Ro.blii + 179. 

M U rdt/j n eha.nl, 100, 

Monro, 197. 

Murffpr, Henri. 1 

N, 

NmcqI ffM, 225, 

NncffuairtMi 225. 
jVnldJt^er. 224-7 ^iee AfalhiU 
Xnterr i, 225. 

Njjputuun, PriEice, 18, 

Nasitl niethod of singing 204. 
Njuiisaiin, Emil, 170, 100, 

2iU ( 245, 257, 200. 

A'iic/, 187, 243-4 ^ *€t- Gosha . 
Djamifih) F 

A>Mrjfr. 104, 205, 211, 215, 
215. SSAp 

A>cci mode, 1@3. 214. 
iVerrm mode, 183 P 
Nexikotnrn. 197. 

Newman, Ernest, 193, 256-B- 
WktallT # 170, ISA. 257, 

Xipder mover r 155 , 
i%' cites, Y a lue of T 255. 

+ l Nmicfl iut 3a M usi one 
Kabjle," 205, 207. 

Nov ta* 9, 13, 3S, 8143 P 124. 
20?. 2lii, 215, 246, 248-9. 
2-5341. 


O. 

ObeitUikh Ren Abdallah, 177, 
Oboo. 12 fie? RaiiaJ, 
Offenbach, 6, 

Qnur* 174. 

OmrrfY, i&G, 

Opera {Peris), 2fl h 29-30, 32. 
Orieb, 173. 

u Q&mpnie lifi|HTial March, n 
247. 

OLbrnan, HQ* 174. 
fhmUfr Sir V. Gore, 957, 

-. ‘William. 192* 190, 

222, 258, 

P. 

Fabm\u, 172. 

Palestine, 748, 124. 

Pandora, 182. 23u, 242 (see 
Tttiihtmt). 

Parry, sir C. Hubert, 181. 
256. 

P®ftty h 39, 

Perron, 12, 4G, 02, 78-9, 121 
Permian unik 1139. 174-5, 
170. 184-5, 192. 104 h 2N4, 
20a, 233. 230-7, 221. 224. 
220.241. 2 18, 217. 250/252-3. 
Pear ft ere ff, 251 fitrMithtrafJ, 
Phrypcm Tnwlei 102 P 117. 
Pierre, 28. 

Pinkerton,, 1E9 + 1&7. 
Plfiin-goiig Gregorian 

Chant "J- 

Plnto, B3, 97, 137, 148. 

FJ affair, 5, 

Plutarch, 102 t 13T. 

Pooock, 241. 

J'ortnmmtn, 284. 

PflrtRguPWf anisic. 172. 

Proi K in, IB. J0 t 23 s 29. 99. 
PruJudt's, 81 1 201 (ire MaUk- 
brr r Bfchftafji. 

Proudlujn. 20. 

Provence, 1B2, 171. 

Ptolemv. 197, 

Pujjrnj/ Raoul. 17 r 19. 23, 28, 

PjthatEow. 03, BM S 69. 122, 
152, 158, IMt 184. 
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■ 

t 


Kira band©, 172, 

S c a 1 e ji, Amb, B5-7 r*M 
11 Mt>dei 

EchamsedttiEi4S&id&mUp 292. 

Miw, 231-2, 240, 

isVIfiicfc ntfHUtp 1^3, 

Seliner, Johan, 26* 

St-deaL 178- 
Berjcio, 17B-9, 1BE. 

Shaw, Ui9| I.BB # 203, 308, 
■mi, 2M , ±3ti r 239. 

^6ftrn mode, 1&3. 

Sheridan, HluroUL, 237. 

Si da Aifchfl," 99. 


Q- 

Dut-^J rreia; 239 fa*c JkOuifra/. 

QuiutbELiLcij 75> 122. 

B. 

117 p m, 243-*, 

Band mode (Hummel). 

RaiidoU] CocitUf tMJ < 206, 

Hufd-Edztil mudtip 104, 21S. 

252 r 

-W*. m f ±52-3, 2o4. 

R^.ti/24. 90-1, 108, no-20, BiKmondL l&U. 

229-£S, ±39. J - ? ^ r ¥ 23& Or n Kout t m). 

°3J 235 239 ale Gontpiuiteim Jp 

**£/&£b. “m. ir -*■ «■* 

1 • JieJWtiiii-x f - f j-u rimlt,25. 204 - gP- . 

RoKt.Qril. ALborl.2r, ™ Hutonijiio AJgfaiwiW, 

"RwneAfHcMiTi*.” 9-10.17. <5?- 

..i mfldo, 160, 252, 254-5. " holwms, 13, 348. 

Hii.ifj,,;, «sa fruloiiiou, 111. 

Htvlhm; A nib, 44. 74, 80, lift («* ffEfli*-— 

136-40, 188-0, 203, 214. Sp«n ( ft U, 47, M, 6f4-7, W, 

nibiwr, wu*. — {§■ ‘ly^, S; 

2±4^, 23* g34-e* 239. E5U, 
mi r 255* 


Biomunu, nuftn, 33 P I77 K 192. 

Rochefort, Bend, 19. 

iiormii ^ 4V" P (i^' 1*3 ftiffioddin. ISO, 18S, 

&E( 4, ' Wl 1 ■ M 8tamlici3, M il, 101*21*. 

RtimirtPt, Jules, 38,191.194-5, |trtba,157, 

U.7-8, 205, 200-1, 215-7. &u]i'tbh, ™ _*Vi 1B| ’ - 01, 


219, 24fC3, 25^5. 358. 
Hoiis6siU + 9^-91 130, 

IFutiii fife R&&d)- 
Hr.^vbatEaam, J- F\, I72„ 1E0. 
247, 

Rtifrc&u, *35. 

Hn^eaA. 

Ift|fi1?rief-Jf#£a mode, 14/ r 

3*0-7, 253. 

—-— niode d 232, 25-1.-5. 

S. 

Sahagdii Sfoi, 149, 

$nlkti T inatniiriyntp 224-3. 


mode. 103, r l86. 315-6. Tiiwm, 171. 


" BnaidU," ISO. 

Syria, 197. 357, 259. 

T. 

Tour i Tumbnarin), 79 a I09 r 
lift. 187 r lfl9. 219-21. 229 h 
2 33. 

Tuh\ l 220 t'M'r Ato mlmf J. 

Tfibnf.ffl, 

Turlirj/u, 242 . 

TaHgier + S3 P 
Tcft^Zhit, 194, 130, 205. 215, 
246, 

7V/ii 244. 


SaJah B^v, Soug gf» 144, 193, Tern ant, Andre de F 10, 19, 39. 

m _ ■ ■ i „■ ,, a , ■ ,, i 

.r—— 
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Tetru chords, 107, 114, 122, 
124^ t 151 
Therwia 21. 

Third tonoss. 45, S7 P 26441. 
Tliomae, Atnbrc^i.^ 3. 27* 
TigrAoc Bat, 187, 

Timrtthv MiMgb, 75. 

?V P iin- 1 , m tue p*//. 

Tonie, Sfci, 2Ttf T 

Touthmt, 105, 2144> P 217 r 2i£. 
253*1, 

Taira is p 110. 

T p i \iu mt n p 223, 

TmtEhuclmir& 43,. 7'i h 160-1. 
TudcJa* ITEi, 

Turns. 8-0, 12, I7 r Gl p 77-8, 
liM. Ml. 122. 13.5, 149, IS:'. 
103. 20G, 241. 

Turkey, 7. 194-7 P 220, 244. 247. 


U. 

rirAufc modtt r 183 , 

V. 

VadlL 173. 

Yiiltabt:, Edema rd r 23 „ 25. 

MS, 39 

Vatlds, Jo!?*, 19, 

Vienna rial, August?, 10. 

VilUttra, 172. 

Villebichot. A. de, 26, 
YilleDiciin^ 159 P 101. 


Vilteto, 172. 

Villotaoii, 11, 182, 1B5, 187 p 
190, 2LU t 236-7 p 250. 260. 


W. 

WflEii?r p 2, 0, 

WiiRd i p m. 

Wc-Wlm, A. B,. lU t 17, 23 P 
28-9, 31-2. 30. 2114, 
AV?lrkfr s 245. 


Y. 

J ■ Y,i B: 11L i ?| FT i - ■■ ■ i ]. 11 246 . 
Y.-.iil. j'.j - n-1. 38, 197. 2u.l. 

sis. :>1”. a4s, aw, aw. 

"Yu I.nalatn f. u Hwiahi/' MW 
■ Vamnm P h 12. 21J 
aJ Ya Hflnhrt *1 Fittue**' 248, 

Yaild. I7a r 


Z. 

Zniilitn umdo f.i?r Zfid'vwJ. 
Zsidan. Jten, 54. 179, 240 t 

-nmdc r 1 17-8. 243450, 

Z^ntr. 213. 

Zpri^Jhi, lS9 t 105 p 205 r 247-Bj 
253. 

Z^jiA-'.Ve mode p 183, 
yjTi.fkrnd mod?, 183. 

Ziuvwdj inr l)jnoudj) T ISO. 

Zob?ir P 177. 
rE Zoliru,-* 12, 211. 

ZguuMKri, Dine? of, 98, 











CORRIGENDA 


i 

i 

t 

( 

» 

I 

i 

■i 

i 


) 

m 


t-j.nr. !_[’i. 


9. 

0. 

For A'a ii friiM too d " NoiibeL /* 

ID. 

15. 

A ft*] r Joarnixi J add "which I been 

nble lo trace.” 

13, 

17. 

After ifiotiTuEuYiinn add " rhythm rr 

14 

15. 

For mw/tf read “ rfvolti. t) 

19. 

4.13. 

Far Vuffrfj read |K YaOes.'' 

*7* 

»* 

For read 11 rliuue* 11 

34* 

26, 29. 

For ferment read “Cldment.” 

39, 

3. 

For Otmrfnf read “ GMment/ T 

60. 

W- 

For read ” Mwhdniinfc." 

179. 

9. 

For Eoudc road “Enoch,” 

193. 

3. 

For ij read u are. 11 

203. 

2. 

Delete ffirar. 

205- 

9. 

For {/irrJ road fi| give/" 

200. 

9. 

Delete Tfte r 

217, 

6. 

For Hlrpo rend 11 Hyper ” 

228. 

8. 

For Jin rtjn^r read 11 Mfec^rcggor " 

243, 

4. 

For Non road ' Nay/" 

243. 

6h 

For XifWicdlw read ,: Kienewettcr.” 




f Hntaf b v till Vtw rrmnf* |V#ti h tfirfr-rf Cttwnl, SM 
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The Rise and Development 


of Military Music 


BY 

HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

(With &n Inlrcduttum by Lieut A * Witiiam, M+V-O+t 
Afi u.DflL.p BjnJiu.tstir GmaJier Giu wit) 

ij Illustrallcms 

PHE.fi i OPINIONS, 

n Tbe Standard 15 anys“Mon than welcome . Th* 

history and evolution of th » band , * , + and a tna*s of 
other exceedingly interesting particulars are told in n m in¬ 
ner which can nut fail tn make th* work a v id U shift addi¬ 
tion . . . „ to this department of musical arfc- M 

“Tim Daily Telegraph Fp siiya: " A ctmaiderable array of 
fuel3- and a good deal of out-of-the-way information/ 1 

41 The Yorkshire Paat f * hii; ** Shown a considerable 
amount of research . , , . and the information it gives re¬ 
garding modern times . . . . ii often valuable/' 

“Tbo Musical Standard" says; 11 Summarises the facti 
in a masterly man nor, which cannot fail to interest. 11 

“ The Muiic Stud*nt ,p iaji; 11 Much needed literature* 

“The United Service Institution Journal 1 ' sayi: “A 
compendious histfiry." 

"The Stags 11 says: 14 if a v be recommended heartily. 
A capital and - , r . commondably exhaustive treatise/' 


London ; 

WILLIAM REEVES, S3 CUBING CROSS ROAD, W-C- 
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MEMOIRS OF 

THE ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND 


ITS ORIGIN, HISTORY AND PROGRESS 

by 


HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

14 HEiiAtration* 

Fni £9 Opinions. 

! The Standard rr inja : 11 Much intpresl-ing and out-of-th* 
waj in format ion concerning the origin and development o f 
miiiUry inuiic in England.. . * . . A maw of details/* 

”Thn Daily Chronic]* 1 ' says :: 11 An interesting hiatorjr 
.... quaint old loro relating to tho f!arlie*t military rrmJio 
in England." 

iJ TLo Times ,J says : ' A record of considerably research" 

"Th* Daily Telegraph” says: ** Very iatoreiting 

reading," 

"The Mineral Timci ” says: “We hate nothing but 
praise for the book * „ , . vhk-h nhoWl a Considerable 
amount of original research . * - . Much information on a 
branch of music that i& comparatively little known/ 1 * 

"The Monthly Musical Eocord 11 says: "Thli work will 
he thankfully received/ 11 

11 The Orchestral Times 11 oay»; "A most eshauative 
history/* 

£, Grov€ 1 s Dictionary” lays: "An excellent bock of sta 
kind 11 


Lojri»?f ; 

WILLIAM REEVES, $3 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 
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REEVES’ 

MUSICAL LITERATURE 
= LIST = 


BIOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

CRITICISM 

/ESTHETICS 

ESSAYS 


ORGAN 

ORCHESTRA 

PIANO 

VIOLIN 

VOCAL 

WAGNER 


"Mr, TO who MrhMIilutf hii fdaim In htt rrjr*Td«i }■ thr 

■MHnnauiiHl jinbLiihpf of EiuttH* JEiiilirhl Litswfnr*, ha* ■ alma* lift &E 

irfui-ta Ebr llLe aiisihtriJi ucd Ibi |HoEf*Mr '' ’-/’llblhilfl tiFruiar. 

M TO i LI jam Rrrrr^ tflio min !h* W)|1Bir»Huv flf "m** mb munb U U 
n «ikUtj, -^ijii l P r.r.N^ HiL'rf if, .veil- rprl. 

" Mr- IViHijnu Ji«rrrr, sbr (mlalJilwr. hpjmnd *D atk*r iHihliahnn, nT Fbi 
IJtu Future of mi3vr 1, >—rb luFpwiio^ TJinf*. 

M TLe bnil and iftjrit mrtluid tor Ibc ifiiupflffrirod ii F.. tniV ■ 

■MpUbfcthm to 4 CJT 1 B kbdlbsr MP.I tro.t^rihT pablLih^f nf l™fc- 

iba c]*aa Lp qur-i* hFi. r*\jiuv "11 F.i* jm!frr.^n Hlf temdJtJotti i-I Ii * 

■ill. |i|r.rj|if wjntt la vrlxiiJiiv a ud. HL(IiM.t sn^fcliJKLA, Tin cudj 

■liT t£a.t inch m pfcEUlb** U Mr, TO, llw*oi. H — flnBflrtr. 

81 Tt* Pn-H wlii-ih Jii 1 V.VQI HUlJlU iTSu-J Efl tiiD- Taflj|[l*l Ptol-lll M rtaunh 
fcbiT Ii dC intxisj»k Upfljf 

"■ Mr. Iti^Tri li t phliJIlbrr □? mbllo.' — ITmllffll 

” Tbcr« ar>“ to«r pnbtfiW* of zaufa*) ^rV* whu turn out ppzttp4ft4ib 

6lEj|] latfifrULiP [innfnrtU*Tii tlinu StF W- llwf-ii, ’ ApJlfl i. r P 

11 Mr, iiMfFi, fcbp t.-LL-Luhwh E.iifidoa (jubl|jll±i of hulucoI boat*.” 

,— fht iHcot i %'llf N 

"JSiHM fi-rrrcni, r#M*rriTirr mtahkp lc i»t»ln|T5B Jr I* LiLrmlre 
tetaiilflio rl |ifcf l-i vn«r»*vi iLTL-iiiftni rt (nr 11 - D r ^, L " J f ' ’ 1 CY 1 " 1 J'" "’ 
da d^ir |.L'>njiC mrat PHl* 3 L-al t rt Am-Mi-rf*. —aCTMTi lldiiil m lLe F^W, 

w. REEVES, 83 Cbaring Cross Rd , Loodoi, W.C. 


f$$j Ervtttd Edition* at thi/t CniaUftut li a re iMuftJ iw 

^jirfriij fliftoF A il^lintn Of ofttniT* 


















Announcements. 

THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE ART OI ! TEACHING 
THE PIANOFORTE. By CrtUL 11 II- HqWCib, 
L- It- .1- 1/ .. Z-TJ\ L. + A „ ItJ \M . Wi Lb ah Eat f eh* i ve and 
Carefnlly Graded List of Istudioa Had Cauraft *if th* 
Great Masters. Ninneroiui Musical Exsinplea, £,*4 
pages. Crown 8i>a ± tblh, 4s. Gd, 

UntM .Jilin rtcim^T ii m* tb-i lip-L t Isn fKiMtiblia W [if» $-rti:Llc»j hulrarlLaft* 
ai: Ul9 47 L nf bUE Hid tflvf ft[ tliLu Jilin 1141 briB pFWf&d: by t*l* CTCll 

3-Ll^i'ei b n£ itiH UlW’bmV at [l| fl T4JH3BL nmnnil imiLtn;tinjii a Til* 

auiIiDi'* m.im u ta ^applf a gni&ft-b&pk expr-t <»!y (air |p4i(]niicn ud LiiL.Br wi th 
iinsiti: J f f tn ttce art* 

NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Arranged us a Sehnet 
Chorus for Boys and Girls. By S, 11. Woono Hmjtti, 
With Pfonaforte Aeuoiiipaniiucul. 0vo, La. 

HISTORY OF THE VIOLONCELLO, the Yitd da Gamba p 

their Pfocumuri and Collateral Instrument*. With 
Biographies of all the most Eminent Players of 
erttiy CquhItj. Thu Result of Thirty Yearn 1 
On Kin a] Research. By Kumi^d J, g. van he* 
STkAKtss. Waft ruled with Port mi Is, Muaicil Emm- 
ples, Facsimile Lattera, Reproductions from Rare and 
Curio ns Faint inga and Engravings, Nearly 70Ci pa^ 
ft VO, dodl r 21 S. fliPf. Di M riptirr pr-QxprrhiM ou rrpjdirn 
fioa, 

AJso a limited edition in twq vnlnnipa, with Additional 
T [lustre thins. £1 Us. tid. ri fi r 

i HE VOICE AND SIN Of NO. Practically Explained,. Con¬ 
densed and Comprehend™ Inform a turn hy an Fsperi- 
*need Singer and Teacbir. C forth, 2s* (papor H In.), 

THE MUSIC OF THE 4R\B. By FhaniKkco £Ul,v*t»ft- 
D.i*iki f (dir ref or o/ thr. I'urj,\ Comer-ratoirr 0/ il/uiic 
under Ihr r'ommwn* 0 / ISTi). Edited with Additional 
Material,, tonauitbig of »n Introductory Memoir, Addi- 
tiosiy] Nut^, IIJiiKtrai ions of Arab 1 1 ] 4 E m rnt'-u i and 

numerous M indeed Examples, By ft. G. Pm HER 
(author of N Him of Military Aftmc,” *f P J 5 b. mf, 

SOME ROMANTIC AND MODERN MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

Critical Studies. By Jon* F. Rtnoma-S. 

c ^ nK4r nainaJilic-Um—WVfof iciJ W4fiwr—& =r ]iii4-F#TAi—ay’hTi- 

— Tfl-baitmkjr — — tt-«r E r*nci — s - ro-n ^muiidm _ &ri* ( 

-H«aia-PilHB-jagBy, ltWit * 


Announcements. 


HOW TO ACCOMPANY AT THE PIANOFORTE. By 

Ktav#. ScRiur* With Musir Examples through- 

nut. 


CFIArH W ITH VIOLINISTS. Bv Walijici Rmim (mithur 
Jl “Advice to I him Students Uith nEu&trntjDisiK 
t run-n avo, clrttl3„ 2i. Gii, »*F. 

n ? iMjpqrtoM* r‘f tarn* fin v Br m-i. Tlxtaili On 

th 1Jil Tirtinci: fhi Rrdm? rmiti Si*bt and ]'Jh«iDir from 
f, !Y l, f irJ ' > *fS™ * ,; - rv!d fr'Ill.* V □ I ’i :! 1 |- Tl<: I:im nL tie f .:!«■■. Huh-J 

ja, ’ ,,ei, “ ri ^ «i- 

Mv f* 11j4;i l mhlio that lllfunniillLnn nnt nJriw wLliib I Lit* 
rT1 ^ t ^ Tl1 tfl r ™ FTp fnr ,hB *°t* *lt- n C DLT ftwit hfj*a1r » iT l Drf» - 
[lT1 . r ]^ ^ bulb u « indent icd h 

,lw . f " lln - 1 * mv * wiliufHJlT j>ifi:nl tr»jrijtfcrr iiditt n nmetv <,f 
■mall Umt* u,J Jlrm. nf iniftrat^i, *fc,|*b, hirrilctt n,r„^ Li 

SSSj'JSK* Liw " dh **»* I’D \m rT Ji* bmuidmUi th|iip, 

£?J$L J kh r**? l .| U * r <IW " n|«p_ind -bn. ?, fcj of far huh 

»inititiA|- mr. t a Impart a IciMwIeriipt «rf ifci* itt tn ot^ri, 

t Ht ,>*« „..,i «,«•* mt *, m 

atpJ]j n i lon toy impJi It iKmaiiDn wiialttJ. *jii| I hi n t amfrlt 
, 7 f,rj h3tJci« hm turn ImtWHtlf i-aV Tfl t h.■ 

t«t nothing hat Ole kljflim l#neflii Iihth |h t*n deriwd. 

MUSIC IN I-OtTCATIOH, 

0VO K rlnth. 


JJy KuffAiin DiifTEVrios. Crtiim 


*ELL-tt*OW* VIOLONCELLO SOLOS, n Q » to Pl.y 
them wiili IT ruler tt:i inline, Kipr.^ioo and KflWl. Hv 
Imvi-sir vis j.fh SriiA»Tj'N. Kimt Series dealing m/h 
Kijchtf cn Piperv*. Crown £rsi g la. 


AESTHETICS, CRITIC f S3! S, ESSAYS. 


ikl_ L" il K AN If Hl^ OFIjRtS. With nn \mmnt *. f ih ir Ubi 
iLun to Musical Art. By HkctOu Berlioz, Tnanduti.d 
from the F^nbb by Eowtar Evans, iSenior* Crown Hv-n. 
clnth r 4s. tirf. 

A CRITICAL STUDY Ol BEITI (J0 YEN'S NINI; BYJI- 
PHONIES* with fl Few Word* «ti Has Trio* and 
SonaEas T u Oritu'ism uf “ Fidelia 11 mail an introductory 
id^nj Dll Mu&lQ* By HKCTOa Bull 10 Z. Tnuultfod 
from the iViincIi hy itovjH Eyars. Senior. Portrait. 
Crown Bva. doth,, 4s, tirf, 

Tbri* fiT»nl,itet HI r Rftttlbi’cfi'a rjiaplinn Lh arr HuturpKiHft vf m ad ia- 
■iffbt MUi H-RlkF t K[UYiit kiIL. m*rl.- c i Liimli * 10:111 [f ih■ 11 rw iibiil! [pBTT. Iht 

of IrvjbFtP ON mvsk wjiia ta be tvaA ilia taj tirlf liter**? lijlr. 

TUI- DEATH AND RESUDBLCTION OF THE MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. By Rctl+vd 8«<i,n>WM|, k nrL 

Tlir .if r.M IlhlqL. Tli- IIu-~ ril 1 '■ Difii tit lain- T'l.»■ H ■( . 1 T W rtf 1 fim 

imIlium TIhi J n.tiT,| nf ttif Katun-. 

SOME ASPECTS OF Oil'sY MUSIC. By [>. C. Porent 

L J ti*t Brt, ninth, Jh. ik) til' j.jijjpi- i'uTtr», la. nt'fj- 

SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE MUSIC AND SOME 

thoughts and impressions on art ftunci- 

IN ftlU &(C. By G. P. Cnerx, Pott @vo^ doth* 

-s- l-id. nrt, paper covura, Is. fid. WflJ. 

handbook to the vocal worms of brabms. An 

Historical, Descriptive und Analytics] Account ol ibo 
Enlirit Wttrks of Johaim^a Brahma. TruM in tbe 
Order of tboir Opus Number. P^oeded hy a 
Section and follutt’ed Ipy Capitals Tables of Ri'k-rence. 
i'ur the IUf- nf Qflnccrt-0CLtS, PinTiifitii, Singerfi and. 
Student", By EliWISf Evajji, Vrpir, Thick Bro, doth, 

ID*. 

IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS WITH UR EAT COMPOSERS. 
A Stiriea of \ irid Pen Sketches in which the Salitsnl 
ChorarturLitics and tlif ofli'q Hit™Yjkgnnt Individ 1 !* 
n!ify of Mfk Compete r ara Truthfully Portrayed. By 
GflfLAf.n CnKiiiL«i|], Frontispiece, Crown Svo« doth, 
gilt lflp k Os. 

Cmmiwmw totted nf -™ ■ Ctoj,!*, Bsj4b. Meti4?liin'ip b P»fmMjd P* 

11 II abdetj lE-it'j-? 1 ;il Rcijnlir j-r. Llert, Il< r 1 1 it * t .Ueimit, Wucrp-t 
krrnby, UlttfmblcL TT-ifii WsnJf, R»frWlil r SScliepnr,H tad Sullirtn 
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LHE iL'TURE OF MUSIC, Cuming Changes Outlined m 
Ri-^nrij tu Crtm popar, Conductor awd Ort-imAiriu By 
Lrn is LalciT (tffcffAmr uf lk A r Ihinximti el la Mnaiqilfl di> 
[VAliLiqtttte,” ^CUilda IJrbn*Hir/“ ^ItumunUp” “ Lb 
Mosiq^B Cb i ucj E aa 1 ’). Trfinalfitaj by Mn». *nA3Fi Lil- 
uim■ Bwi ilutU, !&, ipufifift l ft - pel)- 


THE SYMI'KONY WRITERS SINCE BEtTHO?ES, CnH- 

i^nl Essjivs tiu ESthnfaer L r ScliunmnP, CiiU, Bnvhnw, 
FL-hBTkoTsIsv, Bl-ia. fener, Lkrlfflz, Idazt, Straps, MuMer, 
Mi-mlLd^bji. S&int-^ndJiF. etr. Hy Fillip WniMJAJst- 
k"br, Trailed by A. Bum. Many Poilniiu, Crpwii 
Qvn, doth, gilt ton, iis, 

11 llftit tatlnial-dt! Iand inp-j’-ritlTh. fill! pF muntr tli Inking-, «f fcLSnitnai 
tipjTiilao. J —iVnr Y‘*rt 

11 TSmi tart if rTTmlhtj ™LE iMkrfli mmlliig,''-flair* llirdiPH-J^ 
u Jt mflit rKJtijJIfltini' t'OCib. thfl wintkf rtf till' Ttfitili r^ittlrfurT* it* 

nrjtir-aHj in n^iid ta firm inti BmilfiMruErHj '‘-Hurttal Star. 


URLATLR WORK.S OF CHOPIN- iPdanaiskl., M«mrltikd p 
Nocturne, *!tc,) t Hl^w they skontd he Played. Hy 
J Tiitcman, Tmnahi ted by lli^s N. iJanotha and 
EditH by SiTUFJiLiNik Bn IF ABBS. S^cm-phI Kditk.^ 
With Portrait, Pnesimilir. etc* Crown $vu t ctolb, fi*- 


ta A i*rw LiiMhb. an Chopin «bMc "lit Anbclnpp m?rln ■ 
lniMto tin* Iwr* «F tht- |fw*^it S+niuf *1 tifc jil*m>toriF .... W*M *™ 
(Ml temk B iiniqn- t*3in < 1 T importune "■ a HAnrlkr« tliht It Ip.l*1li^* Ii 
If \rU -if I hapm i Ii -ii'* fur s pi-Hifftirtp m.- tIkmI; wWrll fcnrf « t '*■ r ^' 

IP. : „, ir.-Qij t *1 iLtl.il 1 ’ nd Ln^Tfiliti? KlT¥*l will'll »lll twnrfl nil pi^niiti 

iii-di *tadf , iM- i+j - , «Vr if l r rtP>t ff j /fuji/ F^f- 


MliZZOTrNTS IN .VODEItN MUSIC, Critical K-^«ys tm 
Brahms. Tdtsiimlty, Chapin, Strauss, I.isit mtl 
W*£n«r- Hy Jas Uumhcbl Third Edition. Crown 
Bto, cloth, gill tap. ”*■ i*J. 

" Ki»ti filed With IhCfirj rhsrat -uJ Lnfllndjiplltjf, unt •eir -itll'il <IT 
mrieppetlw.liBt puleii sn<* "hufaff. *5mrti«=SFntaf'Hj 
™, 4 luli bedi^ui -nd W fr l« lin'd>>to« H-» to luinri-tort 

inlrrrn: Lbrf *ml wHfifMtv ilirn i !iJi 


-,\t* it Tdiy«f. 


TUI* llEFPF:i? SOURCES Ol TUP BEAUTY t!NI> EXPRES- 
51OS ill MUSIC. Uy Jonisni Guoijaj!]) I Etulhor of 
■Tl«s Iti.^ „f Music/ 1 "TUm Hihj and Uchtlepmont o( 
Opern ill Italy, FraflCf*. Germany ami Ktl g Upd ■ ’’ etc.). 
With many Musical E?amjii«. Cru»D 8 to. bevelled 
cloth. 3s. (Id, 






-KXTIj ETlf'S. i illTH'tSMX, ESSAYS. 


Mt,5IC AND MUSICIANS. Eewys aDr J Criticisms, bv RbpXUT 

Strutt**. Trained, Ediicd and Annotated by 
f- R R 11 tkji. Portrait of Robert Schumann, r >boto- 
graphed fnjjL'i h Crdyon by Bk via em.i s>■ , First Soritssj 
7th Edition, Thick tir. Gvu + doth, 4lW JJRRPa, 8a. tkJ. 
t/aio r Second Series, Third Edition. Thick crt>wn 8™. 
cloth, pagi 1 *, HJta. tid. 

TI|B ” ™ tWB B ^* B *® ■*■***1 erilteta. trots* hubIS* iktmrtl**: ih* 
BHP - * r -‘ ILI ^ E * K belli tin JFpiil^irln uf nnursl fn-pHi and iJ^aCrnfni’ iioiilblp 
" ]J ? mS«LBiMni, Tb* lUiff, vftirb im tk- tplrUmml pnm 

th> “ ftf ^ cf nml^ (ran IMp tor itij ami 

tDfctid Whfl» JiPTPP-jitioB* Krr Sci^iilj fttlttrifed in fcLa bi*h<.,t «***. rJ 
*“ f ■flrnlluLi.nii n-prnirLtftl jdzftl mciir-l brltin. j B thit troll* 

el Ihm MHtlal ptfati in flrtHirlin *n to 1 m ton ad In. b i. writing 

8 ™ncnljr Ktid irnrd'i laBLcLrnilj *n*ft r tp iipau onr AmA iffci ■ ■ ■ * 

titrok hi Fl’-il to tboa^'lit. i-a toll pf h-gfctiur. hi rum nr tattle tor jti reJland 
,tr£4 *"’ M ariffiniL IS ttj eritirJ.in., ig iprfgbUj ^4 HtfUUr Ik Sad 
f Ui 4T —Ka\u Mm in ILp MuuraJ- fTo^rf. 

A JisqlkLUmi npnn tin taSd? pj fk'bttmpRTl’l lltmnr ■ i mr irt rriil* 

"*“ B ***** “ B «U rf ft»T nt tbr rn=.rrvt <kto. Snit 5 « it t„ UT iUt H e-d 

****** ,r Lmsl«■■.I. ind tiki In a wrtlto*. if« ** jiLt'rmli nr in <3 

Bt th * ?"*.** " ^ "■*” tbpy ww* frit pH.-narrt "- 

MajaiAip if -41 ifnl jSffftvrd. 

7 Tliefe iJ hd bh In Irjinp to qUiitr i!l*&r*ctoriri.k EUtujxri. hrmiiK ih.* 

1-p-llimit’ ri ul Buell Qllfint mPTdr 41 mI irp}) ^r-si Imiuiri It.at it U 

inpCiilblB Bifct= & ii'k^hn. Miiis-inru Trjifv ten tihn Wt will I**t 


I + _ , t — - -ta ut# bp the hetik will vat 

■ nil I fiijf tci -pqt iSi-wn i^tvitl '' jtiAirnrp.'JhN 

■^{r 5 SSSrTES& ™ wl " •" "• '» 


HOW TO PLAY CHOPIN, Tho Work* of Chopin. Tlioir 
PfOfwr Iflterpretatloo. Ry J, Ki.E(.’ZTMbki, TranalMe,] 
\l A - WHiTtwcauw. Sixth Kditioo. Woodcut nod 
Music Ulnst rat inns. Crtnrn «vn, cloth, 3*. ed. 

,-tertala. Ik. «f I'iniplf. laitmiAiDp. to hi. ^ jiuoilL Ta 

plirPM #r tlB ^i* 

THE ART or I.ISTEHING TO AND APPHEClATINI j UOOD 
ML'SIC, or tlift Education D f a Mi«ic Lnver. By Pmo^ 

rt * toJ1 EdWabd i^Hlk fif “Tijo Growth 

and Becolftpmoul of Mime." ctc.i 2D3 pilfeH rrowE1 
ovo, cloth, fi* 

MODFflM TENDENCIES ASH OLD STANDARDS IN MUSI¬ 
CAL ART. A Collection of Esears. Dr J, Alfebd 
J™"™*- i*™ L ^» T,C.L. ?«IA J of "Toorli, 
p'5“'p* ‘" d I»terp«utloi.™ -Th* Art of T^chin* 
rib Playing, etc.). Cron-n Sro, cJc th, gilt top, B*. 









MST&ETICS, CRITICISMS, ESSAYS, 
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BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS Esptnined for the 
Lot era df tho Metical Art. By Eunbt vOS FIltejilein- 
TrinfiSntud Ity E. Hill, with Preface hy Eiisht Pa trot, 
Entirely New am] Revised Fxdition jth# Sixth}- With 
Port rail! Fuc-smile anil View of Bdethorefl’H House, 
Crown Bvo + doth, 3a. fkl. 

" H* writ** w ith Itaf dpt tno*]#iir» *ad tbofimfb ttuirritindiiME <?T *■ 
jurErtirnL mutifiitTi. f'.Ti-ry tiiti linl ftni3rnt nr nmME^Uf r»H nEkliSy tm*! 
him «■ 1 nampricnt mod ijfrmlnlp jhIiIp. Tbli KCLfhlili UntqiJa'Hnn ii nMt 
opptHrtJUir, ibd will iloyfeMi-fli t*aist hiS-BJ n. |fjT*r nf Rrr nLRTTii'i mUal* t& 
ipprerJate mcim Imttiljr lii^ ■jn.Ftrr‘f lonatM- 1 '— F.. Pirn. 

BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES in tholr Id^nl Sipui &eflnee p 
Explained by Kasai TON EliTimCBtN, Trail slated hy 

Fhakcih WEHcn. With till Account of the Facts Re¬ 
ins iug to IS^'ftiovcn'a Tenth Symphony. By I.. Notn- 
^oonil Edition, with Portrait. Crown Srn i cloth, 
p 3e , 6d . 

BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONIES Critically ttUc.i^ed hy A 
TorronN, With Preface by John RcOAiraor hf,- Seeund 
Edition, F^l @to, clottij 3s, Gd. 

MUSIC-ORAM A OF THE FUTURE. I, An E-ay on Choral 
Drams ; [I. The Ci mirth of Dreams^ 111, CUipr and 
Igraine, a Chnral Drama: IV\ Article# of Prvpwd 
Sohomo for the Temple Theatre. By Rwulni 
BfircirroN and Hjttircuui E. Bi’cxt.it, FFontirpiec#,. 
Bro, limp cfo±h> * 2 s. net T 

MOZART'S DON GIOVANNI, A Commentary, from the 
Third French Edition of Charles (foil noil. Hy^.Cuiil 
and J. T- I h‘Tt HINSON* Crown 8vO, cloth, 3s, Srff. 

WOMAN AS A MUSICIAN* in Art Historical Study. By 
K. R. RiTTiP. fivo, Aeuod, la. 

IN THE SERVICE OF ART- A Plea For Simplicity in 
Music, By J.-Javnitit S in. Translated hy Msa. Fmani 
Liujuu- Post 8ro, Is. net. 

Trailftlatimri :if Iblft frrttiinl eliVF b*T* alntfclj appeared LB 
I Laban nmd Genii ill. 

THE PLACE OF SCIENCE !> Ml'SIC. Bj H. Bai-JT- 
Game*. Addressed tn Advanced Student* of that 
branch of Musical Knowledge commonly sailed Har¬ 
mony. 8r«i, sewed, U- 
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-ESTHETICS:, ( KITH ISJ/S, ftSSATS. 


** J *™ C t ° r Ml ;/ ,C f AL Tin* Theory of ilrmiti- 

fui in Htt-rc. U y Dil Fekiuvani. Ha*d, TriinfotKl 
frDm tJ]>j n* rraai1 fpv Walteji R. Ltwiow. 

' llri ^ 6 * * le - Thl1 ^ Edition. Cruwn Sto, flsil,, r*. 

PLRH > JS MUSIC, By A. F. Tdluvt. Trs mlaied by J 
HnoAfijiarjiH, Crown Svn, cloth, *id_ 

s r 2^™ : “■ *■ Mw.lp ^thrt tbnn thF i'Ji'.fii 

FVt f '- , "S. r r 111 flu nil 1 # nJ flw*\ M.-d-li | 

II. Oh Jnitlflhr tli* \Vnrka oj Gn-at Slu^m t u In , r 
Judgment, ft OB Fffmtlxqu af T«rL ? Chan.1 rinnk4?^. 

Bcitinriss urn |F A fin? book abont roniiir, r^mJ it fr^BcttU^A 4 

SCHUMANNS HULE-S A3l> MAXIMS. For Voting Mu*i- 
nuifl, Spw€*d, 3d. 


TML BIRTH OF ARTHUR* 

UlLIXALD It. Bl'CtUt, 


riio Ward* of 1 li r- Drama, By 

Svo, )*i!|H?r lj r rtfii. „ 


FSSLN HALS l> r PlAftG-PL\YINli v\[i OTB£R Ml?-SI CAL 
f ^ J John mo* k /Join. 

LJJVTX'X, I'urlrji 1 1, 1*.13 ijuges. CWn «Ttl, tlolli, 

tkJ. 







BIOGRAPHICAL 


iOHli MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS- 
Bj RicttARD Burnt*?*. With Mumoir by Min. fitoi- 
has. r EI .listrated wiib many Plate Portraits. Crown 
flyo, cloth, itli T 

MOZART? THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AS MAN AND 
ARTJST. According to AutlkAntio Bub ii manta anti 
other £ourc<w. By Victor Wit, deb, Tramdateil hy F. 

3 .1 I.JiLl u. To whietl ii now add#d m OuaproJ^niiTe Bib¬ 
liography nf lioLft rt Iji tc-riL t LI re frnm, «r«y floure*! 

English and Foreign and n l-L&i of his Compositions 
Published and Unpublished. With 23 Portmita 
gathered from Various Sources, With Index. 2 
trol Limes. Crown Beo p cloth, IDs 

VERDI: MAN AND MUSICIAN* flta Bjogimphy, w»ih 
especial Hafaresn to his 8xi K liili Experience. For^ 
traits hy F. J. CtOWMT. Brn< doth, Ss. fkL Det lpub r 

7i. Gd.| 

MUSICAL MOIORIL&- By Wn.u*n SfAIU. Jfwi.Dp*. 
flgte O^tuiisi f*f th* Tmcn Hatt, Lwtli)- ^ aed 
PopuUr Edition. With 16 Portraits. Thick mwn 
cloth, nS, 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Ills Lile and Works. With Extract* 
from his Writing nod the Dkry of hk Tour Abroad in 
ISGS- By lion* NEwjfam ^ Sewind Edition Enlarged 
and Edited with Additional Chapters by E Ev^p p 
iL.Yifl. With u Do in plot e ClaBtfic Account of V. nrks. 
Cnptoiia AlMlvtCn --f Important Worhfli Analytical and 
utbor Judsci*: also Supplement dealing with ,J Thc Ha¬ 
lation of Tchaikovsky to Art-Question* of the Day. 
Portrait and Indent- Thick erowfl Sru,. e]otb h gift top* 
Ta + GeL 

BKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT PIAN¬ 
ISTS* Biographic*! and Anecdotal t wtlh Account of 
the Violin and Early VkJiiiiak. VioUi, Spuhr. Pagft- 
niuJ Pie Buriat, Ole RnlL Glemanti, Moffchak^ Schu¬ 
mann i ttobert and CLam),Chupin,Th*ltaiSBpOott*lUlliip 
Liszt. By LL r l‘. [kjtme. Second Edition, Crown ^vo r 
bw#l]ed clotb p as. <kl. l,or doth, gilt edges, 4a. Gdd 
A wmtj meM buot far a prln at ijJ*. 



BlOaBAPSWAL. 


tu 


CnUPlNi THE SI,IN AND HfS MUSIC. By J*w*s 
HrstKsit (author of " Mesaotint* in Modern Ma«e") 
With Musical Esamplfl*. Thick cmwn Sr-g, dalh. lUs* 

J \cL H ' , "* k ' r fa * mthutiM, Hi? l OK nil idiBlmiug. t„ Bnlunj. 

: «'■ *jrs .ip j> n.rrnd (nr cfcnpin, 

, 1 IlliDekrr i* & lir.r crttln hth! ft mMnlj. Thiir |« DD 9rv . 

In thE Mr Lai ffurn-rrd «|| thm liu 

M \ , MlP W1 "J™-I P Mid ktf hii IbfTihed .lUt tte j r( - m 

tke^hjf. TIjj. pr*i|Lt Li. tirraJu!^, of v*|Qfe,"- JFu#i<£| jrjilLdflnri, 

Cirmi^ *° ''™ f - Wl1 --■ ' t * Ll * '7 l" l,:r '» tJlc rink i>f brw.'k* nn 

"*■?**' °* W'rBtj'.fnqr purr* or Ifc* itudrt .jll 
^‘-hVSr.n f riffl j 1 * 1 * 1 * 1 t “ n, " r » * iJ oT thr piM.fgrtE ~ 

» rt V[ ,t f lr * «t trefemf lutfhl .od 

nwpalb; *0(1 Of thr uni hrimut Hi.rnr; cimiitj."- FAr ,V« i „rl 

J"?* W ” tk ‘ “■ t’loj’i. ('■Lbllth.nl nurff lift, ibia I. hr tv till 

Sttl. 1 " 1 " *■ e ' iB " A n.milrMk Cliojiin'. 

L!l f: OF CHOPIN. By Fum Lmir. N,.w and *ery much 
Lnlirged Edition. T ramie ted in full „ ow for the ftrui 
tiihP bj Joss Biaimm. Second Edition, Corrected 
Crown Sro, z\nth f 

' rii ' u lkt ■ OTl ' 1 ““ ** u™nHUii. to th* 

*M*1£lfc ^ k ** “ ttn,D * «•(■(■-1 if ikrteh of C Lopin'* life Mil Ml"- 

d^rr: . w * b»** ■u ten rH??^ 

,f* *J®j *^wnt the it»ii*« lh> fmirat blip in ooderitiiiittDjr th* 

gXS4 ' rX Cf "*'<* PbHMte Ik* wjg rfCtaX'- 

-n'nM r< t. 1 -* < i < ? , ‘ lr * *” B** 4 "Td In kelp it t0i»n{. ■( n 

W J tIX: 1 '''" P "" H»" " 

BfiETHOVEN. Bj Rirn.inri Wlo™. With > Supplement 
from the PUilusofifiicnl IVcrk, of Arthur Sehoprnlinuor. 
rmnslstid hy Lnwinu I) vssntrTiiEn. Third Edition, 
Cry^rn Bvo t c|Qtb fl fi*. 

■5£maSfgSag.?i ^ ax> 

kii ruk with Efa t m™UhIIc^— » i * n#r M fPihniT1 3tllrr Jim k^tklETnl 

^ark fi£r taT ’ mm ' d " i * 
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FREDERIC CHOPIN t BIS UFE AND LETTERS. Ry 
-Mimrrft KARAiowsEi. Tra.tu.bied by F*. FTis-l. New 
Edition Revised and further Lettc-ra added written 
dttritiK the Conipcfisr^ .Sojourn in England and Scot¬ 
land* 1848-9. Socurnl and Revised Edition. With H 
Portrait* and a F&caimilu. *2 volume*, Crown &to„ 
bevelled doth, iDs- 

" Hi up in ii and rrniftiii* Ibi" lioldcii □ L i3 pnJB(fc*t parl'iv ipiril nf Hut 
Ifc, 1 '—kflinT Icidv^i. 

“ A bonk Kill *r.lcfci ill HiLdrAia or rtopim ninjt nrrJi hr an|naiat*4 
It oobH.su* * r-chw! 3^1 of ftr#t Iinei [ifomaHn md I * tilt oiiLj tonr™ 
for hums? Tiiuitbl* flneuiiMit* ™—Tib# r;aflrdini 

RlOTl'l Diriivirtrit vf UUfifWHr : “ The truth ibfiiir Chapa’* hirU, 
family. brnlcfa, duurftvtrf. IrbrLdvkipt, early hriiNillff »nil thn ‘1 b « t> mi kii 
U i |il*Jrr ftliit Ir WM nt kiifiwxi until the puhltehtivi af 
if arid fCamnakf 1 * rw^nt »jnl tntaivvrthj bStfgma 11 ?“ 

" Tt* a fit w-rluitB ihinjt at a blLvrrtfhj if Niicd. 

"Bfm bitft af ItifornkallcD ftiflll BflwhflT Hi* ae4 thr LkUptj mi L’boplfl 
makn t3|* biwfc iTVTftlBlWH ta tfafiBi wba wnrild; mUf Laww tltt Polilb 
miiEr-r/ 1 — II iiiirnE litZnrii. 

MAKERS OF MUSIC. Biographical Sketehes fif thfl Grant 
Compiuer*. With Ckrontilogtceil Summaries of their 
Works and Fac*tmiW from Mwawl 5ISS. of Mac h H 
Handel, Purcell, Dr. Arno, Gluck, Haydn, Mo*art, Beet:* 
hnvmi, Webr, Schubert r Berlin*. Mendelssohn,. Chopin, 
Schumann, Wagner* Verdi* Gun nod, Tehmkovsky, 
B rah ms and Grieg, with General Chronological Table. 
By R. Farqi h.imson Sharp. N a tnertrttt Portrait*, Fourth 
Edition, Ret bed and Enlarged. Crown B™, cloth, Gs. 

Tlufl ■Utbi»r’l frBil^BTDrrr UitaiXghikltl till wnrk bM hrrji to runtr? ns Itn- 
prs+fWIi nf til* pertana] If Jr frf rich MinpniiT. u yrH\ mi Iti ftirtalill ‘b^- 
fTiphlwl ilrlnEU Al lllr rcij .i i <*auli trioirn pbj ift ft tftl^||H|<<d 11** tlw 
Kmpairra wiurkl *nil dal f* irP pfHhiitiin, IfctftlkFr with a faealnlia froin 
Mr dT lull nripiHB.| ruaniiat.Tlj.iri- A U«'fn! ti-Iicitw’, op la itjh ftftd 

wrlS ftilftFtcd fJVT a pill af prill* ITa- ip’"Jil 7 ran LHlr> tear fclttimi* 

CROP1N: AS REVEALEU BY EXTRACTS FROM R1S 
DIARY. Br Cnrsr TutTfOWfld. Tranulntcd from the 
Poliib by N. Janotba. With Eight PortraitA. Crown 
Sfo^ cJ ath. 2a. 6d. tieb (ot pa|M*r c£iVei? t ll. Cd. nrtV- 

CESAR FRANCK. Seme Personal Romin^icencoa. BjJ. W. 
HfSTON, Hui.D. lii pa^A- Crown Bfo, 6d. net, 

PURCELL. By WiLMAM IT. CuMHiNaa, Mut.Dtrc, S*m 
Edition now nbUmmblp. Crown Bvo p oloth^ 2s. r\rt. 

CRERUStNL Ry F. J“ r Cun west. Ciwu ®to, doth, Si./Tff, 
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niOGBAPTIWAL . 


DICTIONARY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS From the 
Btrlitiat Times, By I- J. Csow^t Crown Hva, cloth* 
It- net (paper cover, 6*L nt*lL 

A W«***T ut British IF-llalk+BBp—■* * Q fk iLcrrilj-d I 4 1 - h n 

III aatfrr crafwrp, i Hilt lull ™ t a 1 i it i* VMlbt.1 H-v mhn 

J 1 ™ ti> tbe matin? of Kn?Eii]| nmiJ.-Q] art frn m r*t]\twK 

tiiura tD 11 jd pri-ai-Rt BIiJlIl ajuj. ri fm E- J t Sn «a>. h .1 Llrr I.t Ar>i addi- 

iMmiL noBin t& be w-rittoii In, 


ItlOGRAFBKAL PICT I ON ARY OF FIDDLERS, Including 
IVrfu-rmeri On the «,nd DumMo Bjihs p Piut 

nrnl Prawnt Containing a Sketch of th«r Artiatio 
together with Not™ of their Cjm^itious. Rv 
A SUioa Clarke 9 For fruits. Post §vn* bevelled 
cloth, 5g. 


inay JlPTti Ihkn the 4J^purtu pjtj t>f rrani|ftinfijM|jji£ a qufal trtftb tfl 

I TiMInbr a. Aiaknt nd itodm, ii w» 

k, ‘" 7 '* r " witji 


CDERtBIM, Memorial* Ulustrativr nf his Life. By E 
Br:.i.,tHii. Tliifk crciffu frv« H cloth, 

Thi at,nuii»rd lun^ni pbj 4jf □harnfaiil. 


FB.4SZ LISZT. By T. Cjuimw Martis. 12^, btmtrti, la. 

LIFE OP BEETHOVEN. By Lmt« N 0I ll Trusted hy 
,, UR ^ .‘ Third KiitiDn. With Portraits and 

tarsi ante. Crown flio, be ml ted cloth, gilt td|H, 3 s. (kl. 

A JlaTiili.nl Iflofrapbir. 

TEMPLETON AND M.lLlfi RA N, RemioiscenMan uf these 
Renowned Slag***, with rjrijtinriJ Letter* iud Anec 
tlotct. Thiaa Authentic PorLmita by ALitall. Bro, 
cletli + Ha, fid. 


BALESi MIS LIFE AND WORKS. Ry W. A. RimtKTT. 

Lrewii S?o p beipcJkd cSmii, 2jg r fid, ne t ^ ^d.> 

SKETCHES OF EKfiLlSH GLEE COMPOSERS. HutoricaJ* 
Bioemphiedl and Crfticnl. From a hunt 17iKj-i»S, Ry 
IX HaI'Ttr- Fast Bt-u p hcvcRecf cloth, fls r 


THE BACH LETTERS. Ufc™ of Samuel Wwdsy, noting 

to ILf 1 ULrodiicUnEi into England of Ibe Works of Bach 
td. by E. Wbslet. Second Edition, Bvo, doth, ii 6d. 







MOQBAFmvAL 


n 


NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI, Th* rated 
YwJltt !Uuk*>r ltesuwjj by Ibe nnH\u of StradirariuR., pre- 
Ccdal by Historical and Criticid RMcan'bes m\ tbe 
□ n^in in id Trai^fioi nations of Tlnw Inatrutnenre, and 
followed by a T bad retinal Analjrtf of th* Bow mid Ete- 
nmrks on t'mioi* Tourte, By F, Ir Fin I , Traim- 
kt^d by ,i. Llwior, FkCJtmilo of a Letter of St rad i - 
vwriia. 6vo, r-toth, oa. 

Tlif fTt-fttr^ juft ir I hr kiLbl ■t't Hi i Hif wr> T fc of J|. TaUlaiiBif, iplw 

fpuut tbr sreiitf part ol bi* III* ilt ftinlyinn: tbr prfadpEigift wikli FBtiH 
ia UiJ klKumi. HTitb tlir b.Ei 9 4iT ftttk nrjJ h.u ±<WttfaH.d mr- 
fHftlOBi i-Eid snifeS.-’r Hw now cuLrbmtL'il *orV «ll pthi3ud«3- 

tVEIlER. By Sin J. Brantncf. Crmra Sro, rlulb, *2s. nrl r 






portrait galleries. 


SIXTY YEARS Of Ml,"SIC* A Rp<'OTtl of the Art in Eng- 
Ill cul during tbo V'ieloriin Krti. Containing 70 Portraits 
of thu most K mi no hi Musicians, Oblong ijuartOj kardu, 
cloth hack, ia, M, 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY Of IgfTlSH MUSI¬ 
CIANS. By John M auri v^n, Miu.IL Trinity College, 
Dublin* In trod action by Joseph Benmtt, Over 500 
Fbole Portrait* of Well-knoirn and Eminent Living 
Musicians of (Jrvat Britain and IrdfioJ, with iliiift 
Biographical Notice of each. The irholc bound i el on# 
handsome oblong folio volume, cloth lelterad. Offered 
for 7i. tkl. net i (inblhbed l!?-. net). 


STEVES 1 CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITER¬ 
ATURE. Allah 1 n't and Modern, Second-Hand nod 
Neivj containing the Content* of Libraries recently 
purchased, with a targe Quantity of Curiotu, Scarce ninl 
Useful Music : Full Scores, Organ Mmk, Duets, Tri« r 
Quirtsti* Quin tela, Scstuts, iSeptels, etc, ; Tutors, His¬ 
torical, Theoretical and Ringraphicnl Works in English, 
French* German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, etc., in¬ 
cluding so me Works of llie Rrcateit rarity nnd value, 
On Sole for Cish. This Catalogue #ciit |Kret free on 
apphatiou. 

Published for over 5G years, Id. Weekly. 

THE MUSICAL STANDARD. Bjggierfc, Brijsliii-t mid Beet 
Musical Weekly in England. Edited by Wnu^c* L- 
OkowbT, lhe Organ of no L'liQiir. Independent Criti¬ 
cisms.. CorI i't|jundents- in alL Parts of Ibe World. Trans¬ 
lations of Impart tint Articles from the Foreign Musical 
Pre^s. Organ News, and SpeviffcatioitJ of Now Organs. 
Special IRiiiitmied Supplement for fh* Composer, Con¬ 
ductor, OrgsiiiLfit, Choirvn aster, Ningpr, Pianist, i^med 
at fre«|Lient intsmb, and H The Violin mul firing 
World ** anc# a month. 

FIVrMu* one pensj/ fftj/ lirLL L 4»nitrij Nutun■ffifinn, 

jHP*i }r*r Y Gj. fkL, Si* AlwiihM, 3iL, 7/ir*r Mnnthx, li. M. 
(Abroad, Twfht Mornfftf, St. 9d„ Six MnaiJn i. J.i. MJ 
Tf rm * ftvr Adfrriisrwrnlt nn tippfiraiwH fn tht Manaatr. 
CattM for binding, It. €d. net (by U, BdJ. 




HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. By M. MosTau r-N atha*- 
Ik>m£ an Account oJ til* Ri^ ucrf Pregrrsa ui the FLut- 
aiui School of Compiler* With a Surrey uf their Lives 
nod a Description of their Worta. FroutUpiwe* Thick 
crown Svo F doth* oe. ncf. 

'■ Ml. MunUan-H ftlban' I frrefc break* am ETQRTii; It Ihtfrfilfifi lit t-Pf 
lifh. |-n*diit *5 ■ nJInbef af i’csot; «»i.er i FUad'S wlilini DPt|l iCu-tiil If wtr* 
aolbini BMtrt Ibtai flAiUM- Ut W i: itli K H-N iubui pitimn m. vmr\ imflUPi □! 

BMtefinlt 4 Ik* ramie Iht-Ldc yiili-Jk of tbi. otmulrf j - ■ bia baa); iti^ratd 

flinl oibPj t*x*z r*id*ri B b ‘ — Af -h iT= Cgiwrl#r 

11 E^erymi? hP» !■ lalkiiH or th* Ifelflllftl Kit* ■ wider Jni cifcHjr *kent 

thtm. - . wbn: w'-mwt deurb Just rniw ■■ LinUsI PiAtwn - ■ ■ Vfl 

ffiM * iHSat run Q-E h*r.i uluif Thli IlfebtHlii r . . Mr. 

MujlLiu;;! J mhMTJf, &** irir. 

» , . . ■ 44 KinUnl vniili la apti n ^ rt« Matert-imn. Th* 

Uitte^r Wrin-d w*U, #ad *» hb OI11|i* Oie* Are raodem.be WttpI#* with tf ' 
Hljn n-n the Ut-JJt lumlnml dt^vblipEniinla, „■ Uidiyi>ir ffn»J4. 


TREATISE OS BTIANTIME MVSiC. By the very Rev. 3 . 
tt, HuttOlLT. Mut lfiir. (>,r»t l.. Prf‘ttH‘Tfnf’tjt*r «{ thr 
Patriarchal tEcwumkot Throw b} CvnttaHtirojit. 
lVith Tilnak- Kirurnplci thrnuifhuut. Ifi’J pRK'jfl. 410 , 


cluth, 7a, fid. 

A nluabla wnrfc u. btan aa.Hi i<<iii*triinl "Llfcin lb. limit* cf t]ui 
title "nuts BjraAlilifie 1 . Jtllef di*eUJ*t*r the JrjfniAt M>H nf lb* tiiUlital 
tfae\utbfl T 31 AAHI in lerlrw t|» fJnrfiinnii ijifcin. ■ Weit«m**»"**>«' 
U,f E*Jtrrn 1r*4ittna. IDd prwwii w a lull df 1b* 1 nld Uritk 

■I ^iiaBiD fTHimi, tbe ntamtin fenm. and thr Mil tan gf the dUUmw And 
rknaiiLlti*, UH whlflh the bulk flf Eewtrlti Hdlle. now pnwWt. i* 
ilnaird Han ir* n|i**rd- uJ fifty iLuMm*i«tnt Mutoml 
tB i ufa*. from <3™*, KmUA T.trAmb end mw*, F LTe& isid 

fH U- namljrMd- «W tfcpnhy tatur BSHrirfJ ap f« fnture tnlen'i]' trout- 
pwn wh ittAT Aritn tn cutiUM* tlOn * Ait Atari frrtde field. 


FROM MENOELSSOMN TO WAGNER. Biting the Memoir* 
of J. Yf\ Datisus. Forty Year* Staak: Critk of Th@ 
Complied hr hi* Son, Hunbt I>*vufaN p from 
SfvmnfAiLda and D M iimentii„ With 53 Portrait* ot 

MnsiAtAiu oE th* Tim^ and nurmy Important I^t^n 
prerioutlr Vijpuhli^liod of Berlin Maniff Iwha P 
flOHliod, Mm-EdrrPo ( Stern dak JnHfPn T rU\ 

Thick Sv-D t cloth, yiiL top, 12 a. n«f. 


THF STUPENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. History of Mnak f 
From the Christian Era to the PresEiiE Time By On 
f\ L, Ritteh- Third Edicmo. 4TS pa^a nF Letter- 
pniaa ond 72 Pkl^ea ol Mitral Hltiitrmtioaa, JMck 
cTUfro Sto p elath, 7w, fld- 

LS 



m 


nt$Tam\ 


X Bl Bl.iOti HATH V OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND 
AlfL H .TLOLOEiY. JtiLpnd-pd ni a Gil i do to the Study 
of the f littery of Muaicnl Itiitruioafi Lc. By K- 
K-T*u^t?iopie. Bvu r cloth, j£tk top, m. UlL 1^12 

I In: 4lniir H -r^Tf F-H-tfll Ffi ra tlir twaiTblfejM *ork *1iril Vi Pl Til* Uv 
linimenti uE iLt iTwIrni OruLcrirt aiul LftjJy KLcU'.iftlt ilt tliii Pn-curiori 
of Itic Yiclm Ymmi it." IE, ftL mrt 

Tft>f " S* ?hp Burrt wsitIe nf Hi klful iincr 1 De Fidi'/aJil BJhli!*- 

yrapui h , ' iti >4 wjlt be loEiiid uf TtJut To fell En 111 jolniM." 

HISTORY OF HUNGARIAN MUStC. By J. Kmbt fVircrtar 
of Alt Uuyul Hunyti riii a Opera). Crown 6va, bevelled 
cloth, 2 h_ fid. Met* 

m inFamfetiDD uni in br bill 4 a j wbrn- Her .... tbtmI>i Iwr 0-Q F^-rj 
feiniJi'tl ilielf ". Inf^rjitifiMPiJJrpi JfiUli < 0 rii > j'fprAfl/£. 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT Of OPERA, Embracing 
4 Gninparativa View of th# Art in Italy. Gormutiy, 
Franco nmJ England. By JosiBrii Gudrahd* Showing 
tLle* Cau*o of till! Falling Back of tbs English School in 
ilio Modem Period, and Hie Compensation which thul 
Fulling Buck Involved- With on moron* Musical Kx- 
&Tnptra T Portrnit» and Fiwuimilw. Crown 8vo p cloth, 
Etll iop f 4 b. fid, nflL 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARY MUSIC. 
By IS. G. Faihieu i mutter of Memoiri of the Royal 
Artillery Rand With I Sin strati m\& of Early Infirm- 
merits and Musical Examples* imd Short Biographical 
Notion uf all the Mutf Bandmasters, Prefacu by 
LlEl'T. A. Wiluama. N- S \O rp Mit/f. Vnr ., llnndrijURier ot 
Grenadier Guards. Crown flvo, rlgtti T 3fi- fid. «-rf, 

THF MUSIC OF Tfif MOST ANCIENT NATIONS. Far 
ticol&riy of the Assyrians* Egyptians and Uebruwa; 
with special refer croc to recent dissave riea iu Western 
Asia and in Egypt. By Ciu Emiil, With miiiiej-rms 
lUtUtralianv and Index. Thick Sto* cloth, PubtEalifid 
at Ifia., now offered for Sol fid. net. 

■Crrute'J JLl’iCNdinfer^ ujt of ^irl R]|j;r^ ■:. 

rt HLi BitLviDuiH’feia u fe cjUBi«:ln.E, bL* rlmr inicfKt Into b«tfki Ju mhDf 
IfeH^Htgu. hli Jiinlef 4 ? i L' ii ble |ic ncTrru™ Id nimcli, fcijd th t eirrctie of 
« ralr pf. bet or pLdlfiiotfi dLicrLmioBtioo, inidfi bin una Lit tbi trr£ 
aillUntmri Urn. biJ illbit«fi rn £UTV>^jE. lie Iwcfeior m wbvu o|ipDi> 

run I tit* fli'fF faf.TW fr^qut h* lima tb^y ire bow loi as-qiuriE»7 rmrr miim 
Mat* *t.l| LHn>ti. lEn ti«qr futwid a urti-iie iHHOffl iibd iil>nrf ii.u 
~iid 111 liwr^ly V PtwiitL-«»rpk hj m few pub hr- SnctifutloB* IF 
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MANUAL OF MUSICAL HISTORY. Frnro the Fpotli ef 
Ancient Greece to our Present lime- By T>Jt- F. !<■ 
illlTKP-- Seeded Edition, Cr r bof oiled clutb p m- dd« 

1 HE NATIONAL MUSIC OF THE WORLH. Ry H. F. 
CyomiT, Edited by a. □. Hiklih. Contains many 
M mi cal IlldeAntiona- New Edition with lnd«t. C«yn 
8vo f doth, fa- 

Thl Tflluiftc Btrfti* at Lbr nH.tMmml tr»H£*u1J*P i=.J fl - ,b " 

nriMl ,.r« >»r tb* werliL A ail tke ehapton «* u nrtnaht.tlJj n » 

high itriTC* eith thr ffllit't ettn-itiiif lie "in t«OCC °f LlKi'l 

IrirnLcF u * (twfi-jil lit thft 

CHRONOMETR1CAL CHART OF MUSICAL HJS10RY. 
Presell tins: n Bird’s Eye View from the Pie-CLmtinn 
Era ni the XXth Cofltnry. By G. A. Hashih, 
A.B.C.O, etc. On linen, folded in case, 2a. net Ion 
fpecioJ pap^r, Is, nett 

fJl_ T. U Tciisti Turmli, rrwiJHJr n/ lliurf: 

(rrn^LT well flit HP iiii ■» 1 ™hL m 

i}| V J Hams, .I'rfPiriM limdtom Vnltfj}* " !|JP: " ^* at ,fr T ^ " 
•hut Bitrrmfl, «rli dimn up ■J»*'ine » a ‘! Y * r 

toil al lefts., pH Me. >nd w • ™l«t torn. Ettirr.l H™" 

tipnM di-Hitll wilt lt, M 

j r „it 9 Win Tf. “The Library Ommllte. 

tb-lt >°« ranliel Him** 1ST tie i(«stlm «» ■ gg *.* 

Chert «( Sln.ifhl Ilielei? • to tie CtHtf* liLrsrr Slltm TMBIS. 

H l.iVit ft iciwrll IftWflJd tottub DDHtiiliHWli ttt ft IFW« nram 
»T1IP4+ JfFtafta 

Ailtb to h* *err itipfut til ntntfrnTi H-Kjoplle-htkl 1 wnlfH ft ? 1 

MR , t* t* TPfj Hiind -od lUnf. iLtfh" m R-J.FII rn>m**.. 

" £l<pdKrtafc ftiftft - - e lilfl *■ rrrtftiillv ™1 ip k*t|ill-ff Ihw misr 

tic, te K f«p wjitthnm* ««U J ‘ M. ^ 

£.> flirmiNy hofti ftJ»rf Jf irfLnnd I?ii(iEulr Sfh*^ "f Mb (if. 


Li 


inf PISE OF MUSIC. Being n Cn refill Khuuirv into kb* 
DflvdinmiMt of the Art frtnn itft Primltivo Pttttiw 
furiii in Egypt mid Amyri* to as TnoTnphaut, Coi»p.tn- 
matipn in Mod.-rn Eff^t. FW Jran^H GopiiirnSr With 
IftuftrativiiA of party IiiatruM«iitd and nuni*rmw jIusi 
rnl Einmidos drawn from Aorimt und Afodern rfjittrrta. 
With Indpi. Thick ctnwu Bvo, doth, tftt top, is. ml, 

.MEMOIBS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY BANtt, TU IJr?gin. 
History oiid Prngrs»* By 11 FiftMra. With H 
IlSiijitratbna. doth, &a- 

THL PAST AND THE Ft! 11 Rl- \n Foniipiryl Liiture fit 
nrBDhmn Colleete By J. FuimtCK Beicuh, \Iu*.Dve> 
Crown Svo T w^d t tkl 


HISTORY. 


is 


CATECHISM OF MUSICAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
By F J. Cuowest. Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
Tenth Thmuiind, IS? pp. Post 8vo p doth, 2s- l paper, l* ) 

Thi* werk pkici ip*ci«il iJiflutioE tv Iftfllife wuiiEiuia. ud ii brnajht 
^n-PT ta 1904 

MUnr.1,1 i'J rdf i rtt wljrz "Al ctrrllr&E IhUlf tiwk—jrt Dnt 10 lidli tin** 
It rofttftUia «A iMMrlLK tittalJLL ol LAfttTBLlfl tm— hiitor ksE. bkffnpkic*! *nd 
rrsTinul — cq « f|?j imaU ramp***-"’ 

A MIST DR V OP PU5oFORTE MUSIC. With Critical 
Estimate* fjf its Greatest Masters and Sketches of their 
Lim. By Jum.v (V Fl LL i4ufcta. Edited with nil Intro- 
dufitary Pro fat* by Kidlei Favours. Crown Bvu. 

cloth p 3te, lid . 

&Epuf n ti± BEVi uf it. ,H J a my jurS-mant tbt wr;ilc ikviild fc» in tk* 
Ell Dili II r fMrj elttKftt llfldclL 11 

■'The ml* *i*rk til alp kLn'J La EapLfib. t! *rmipi thr rani j:.. r i a:iJ 
IbeLr f- :\i Uto Fpilvlu *ud j; ,«-i ■ eErftf d-ltiflpttaa flf 111— d'fl^rrat 
Fpwitw . 1F — K r i. is 

THE WORLD’S EARLIEST MUSIC. Tr*e*d to ita Bog in - 
n in IE* in Ancient Land*. By collected Evidence* nf 
Rdirt, Rrcnrda T T1 iatury and Music*] Instruments, frnm 
Greece* Eirilrin* Egypt, China, through Assyria and 
Babylonia to the Primitive Home, t he Land nf Akkad 
and SiTmer By Hermann £>witth. With B5 full png* 
1 ] I lib t ra tioun uml Cut*, nearly JuO pages. Crown @VO T 
clotbp 6s. 

THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC- 
Described in Chapter* on the Study of Musical E£istory, 
B,v Ebw AH.ij Dice is run, With an Annotated Guide to 
Msisit Literature. Over 4lKi pp, Think 8vn r doth, In*. 

!!■ Ranurt Nifbh Ju Tfc* Mmatjwtt* //aanlru wrltM; ** . , + „ th* 
tltFiii tbri tliii Mcsmy *i[ til* JjfeffllAKtofl ULikr lb* hook 

IsdlipiAlllilii tu Kluf^nCi uni ta jibSIeh Jii ran r# " 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC from the Infancy of the 
Greet Drama to the Present Period, By W. S- Rch k- 
^T]id. Fourth Edition, Jk35 pages. Thick Bvo,, doth, 
7a. tid, i published prig bal ly nt 14. ] ; 

HISTORY OF THE HARP. From ihc Earliest Period down 

to the Pnrant Day. Rv John Turns a a //VMvrdd 

0 -r.-7firr J. Syo, paper euvefa* 2s, nft 3published ongiii* 
ally Bt Oft,> 





ORCHESTRAL. 


THE WIND-BAND AND ITS INSTRUMENTS. Thoir Uii- 

torr, Construction, Aeonstica, Technique ond Com- 
bintoo. Uv Art urn A. Ctwrf, ft*«I M<tw 
SrhtMl of .li-JJte. A Work Ut Bsndmaitera, BiiimU- 
Btf-ii, Studenta and llw General Render, With muuer 
#ii a Illustrations- Crown 8va. cloth, «ilt top, 6s. nut. 

ItlS' IfcT vtfVw* i'f tUMra, ■c-o.lwtUc. 

ssgryi‘a s is2.h?£ aJSWW - -- *— 

■liieiniik l3 _ _ 

Jt rtf Original Rtitarch find Study- 

THE INSTRUMENTS OP THE MOUERN 

ASH EARLY RECORDS OH THE PRECURSORS H- 
THE violin FAMILY. With 5f«i 111 u*t rati unii auJ 
flutes By Kathusbs StHueaisuMB. Twe handsome 

rolumea, thick 8vo, clttlh, gilt tops, Ifc*- ™- net. 

- It U nil u. nr *. ho If ctbrr blitarj.ll. hat n WII* 

!£££?£? U ttmrni - -0 - -"H»* *• V 7 ‘- 

,L.lrT tild prntshty In r,mw*tti* WIT t. Is °L« 

%1 , X X m->|F||i1|i| Ihmik wMisb Pill hniDmi a cLmih?- TJi-n WT 

SS 5 -.Vtaw.S 3 i t-■»> j™>«" rr'Tn,"^ 

dawpeiitiif -ill tir . TT a«.l*tfld hy finer. tiOBI jrt ta 

*'tai'toiwlmTit; k'i.i.nl mtudo.J -rite.: ” r.f -ta*-. «F 

stcjk S^^riSS^© 2 

riV::i ;4 :- .... «» •* ; 

writvta. ilh ■■ tai-T afraid lit uf «n- Tlin tasn □! It* bnnh III liioderiUCili 

lt TK»'m B .k irllle of Ihr Aw«lr.» fwM Cforlff In MB J&jji«■ » W I1 
“ t?it a Jtait -tall >u t-ro wttaSM with Itirr lw biinfrrd .lln.t ran im. 

!f ...i' 3b# Ithr rii I her] II a Had ill mlim-il finr-m whr. ill 

.. .si if inii Jd ttanhli ta 1 1 no, ibo ■«*«■ ot eh. IWtnwrta. 

i r f i> Ibtlr huiflblp fcftll momlftti*. 

7 bm, BniMta Wiiin lu tb. St***: " “*• J" A "** “"‘i lb * 

nijit r»PMrltMU- m^^rn Ulmhin 0(1 IBbJflGt. 

HOW TO PLAV FROM SCORE, Trflfctwfi fin Aerompani- 

mptlt from Score Od the Organ nr Pianofnrt* By F, 

I' iTia. Tranilated by A. WHiTTiM-UAit ^.th 111 pp- 

„f Jluaicnl K::nta|.le S . Cr. B't., hevolled rlclll. 3* 

“nd tlfwr Smrt. II «»tai» all "»* >■ *® l ™” ’ ,t ”‘ ,k “ 
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ORCHESTRAL. r 


MODERN ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, Thdr Hurtorr. 

Structure und Capabilities Bjf K r Sche taSNouq. A 
Practical II Last rated Hatlil^Kil far the MmiciitD, Stu¬ 
dent and Ccncert-Goer. NimiemuA IlEnstniiioiii and 
Mmical E auto plea throughout. fli-u, cloth, giEt top, 
7s. 6d. 

TAp Trwti fftjri i ** Wr >5o puf |j>u1*Er t n rraMHUEd thi nfatltii Er- mil 
d i iqqiw *bn wraild lnaGP *.,m-;.bln r at iLr injtrBDHnti *im<Ji 
firfldD« I hr mi.rTrllis.rjt Eutw uiiIdht t?i* tm^rTB <J tvfci-Hf i, nr dkrairr, hw 
aid. of tt-i Sarjfr nhJ dtu iltalirftl'jniij to nr-mg 1 mar tijo rnrinri* fontil 
whiiiSb ar* arrw l«j> bd tcKiliij m rmr larf* ■iliifcFT isid Inciti-ii [i*3 hind*' 

Thft ityir* tiiJtlnir, with ** Tb# I’fwafiriri wf tha TinUft FilfUljV’ Etirtw 
tkf twa-icJumi wrvrk hj £, Scblr-BEn^r. I9l feL »*t* F at lull duvriptiuB 
Etc JvnerdLiij itr na. 

ON CONDUCTING. B* Rich Aim WTranslated bj 
E. Di>MtiLTFtFn. Second Edition, Gr. £**, clutb* ™. 

A britJM im ^Jls id Ehh at cliuLribJ muik. prlttri ti* m 

prminjtl Jbiilcr al tbf fncd 

Wou^itnn a fir fci 3 tli i a rflibnfcrd Park, nji” WaffBrr’t b&all 

luif I be foDBdatipH fi?F 1 ipt Tinul^rit^Bdlfljf nl Lkr 1'ikirtlnd rvf tt? fo* 
Hni t.-ir iA trli-iuu wr now fp- > i: h 'nln- i ant nnij the tttrflBl ll^at liml (r lit* 
tDj^rtJirr *L> BtcliertraJ, l- limit at upcrtliir pi-rf nrm iqiw. hut *ba*c til th* 

-jUriluliiiqc InNrbO Imntav tfait £ fcf#i tJi k ptrlurauDw itp my Hll."' 

^rf .'K'J Birlmqq** iapi; "Gim c-r thr Harm r.f hi* miluat pqbLiomElflnB, 
tin! ta a prcirruiuBkl GitiftLciiffi priLifia tin %&■! LfcalrfirtiTp. A Trtltli* 

d4 Jfiplr, fifing! III* tJiiwji u ta the trai *ij oE irndrriaf t]444ikflil nniiir, 
WtLh m i n i. r r difratknu how t® dn Jl mod haw n at ta dft il. I^ifarr with 
Lq moiktj typr Trom tb* iiitrrtfiW ftSil wnrt* fiE lAvtkUf^l, 
W + b^F r Unijrt, rt*i 11 

NOTES ON CONDUCT IN 0 AN tl CONDUCTORS. By T. R. 
taacfiii. V R Aj .S . t T . Z. S r , a I mo t lie Orgjini.iiDg and Con- 
ductinjE of Amateur Ore]nairas, wiib threo full 
JlliutratloM af the varinns “ Beat*” and Plan of thn 
Orchestra. Third EdiUon, R*TiKd and Enlarged 
Crown Sv.ij doth, sif t (paper, Ii. nH]L 

“A mfcnfr of £»d Ojuniun. 

hP Oan er ihc burnt |Fni4#t tn —Jfwig IrStiff RgHtW. 

" A -Ptaljittl*' h»k brishiij *nllrn .si-I mil ■„< .nEj nt 
.nfl inpf4nt. «, l.ht <]ki ,.l ,lp»f mill iraiililT^iUhruril nniiijiini 

m tELiM.Lil The- Jjlmgt 

A M LSI CAL ZOO. Twentj-fuiir Ulnatratiantij. dbpZAjiiig lhr> 

^ 1 « li-i EiLcntiil Applic.-ntinn cf Aniinal J' amis to Mliltieal 
Inatriimonls f\ ialiitii T \ iol da Gunibji^ Guitnra,, 
rochettfr, Serpent r clc.), Oniwn from the Carred E-'t- 
urnple.-, by Hloet SilM-CitoiHiit, 2s t htf ( Qr clotL 

Jls. tid. nef). 




ORGAN, 


THE ORGAN AS VIEWED FROM WITHIN. A rnwtkol 
Handbook on th» MHcliminn of Or^an- H,on?r 
Bno*jaHOtiHH T With over fifty lustrations Crown 

ftvn t cloth + 2n. fid, 

THE MAKING of SOUND IS THE ORGAN AND IN THE 
ORCHESTRA* \iv HmHiHS Smith- An AsidIjw ot 
rlw Work of tin- Air in the Speaking <**“ Pl l ,c <“ 
Varicu, CWenc Type*. mul »" FJtpwih™ ■* 
Theory of the Air-Stre*mJl«d Bused up"" ttaa Hw- 
coreiy of the Tone of the Air, by M»a ni Displ««- 
mont Rod*, With !» HI net ret inns end Tflliloe. Tbi.U 
ercwn BvOj olotJi, ik- 

Mr. II r roi n mi Hnltt * dlitinf J.tfd p<itl« 

H» irriTC .1 * j W*™ < rt " * 1 “' W '“ 1 ' U " 

b™ fHJpClpird in f^r «*' Thl It'uMwJ *" 


MODERN OR (IAN BUILDING. Being ■ VmvUe&\ lun¬ 
ation and Description of the WIioU Art of Or#*» Co*- 
itruetion, with Special Hegard lu PnaunmGc Antion 
Together with Ulmptnre on Toning. Voicing, *** B.» 

WhlY*h and TltOllJll I.ftWIi f Organ Hviiiiert}. tilth ■« 
Illostretioni Drawn to Settle md Repmdnoed fniru 
Aetna] Working Drawings, together with Diagrams, 
Table*, etc. 4to, ctnth, 7a. lid. I® 11 

ADVICE TO YOUNG ORGANISTS. By J T. Finch- -H 

THE PEDAI. ORGAN, Its Histnry, Design and Control- 
Hy TlluiiM UiSno*. With folding Diagram, Second 
Impression- »vo t doth, 2s. not [paper, Is. not). 

THE. ORGAN FIFTY YEARS PENCE. A Study of it* 
De«lop m ont =11 the Light of its History end 

Present Tendanciw. By Fuhoh Buw»i, f 
Sent. Bto, 1*. net. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH ORGAN BUILDERS end their 
Works, from the Fifteenth Century tn tllo Period of the 
Great Robe [lion. An Unwritten Chapter on the Rn- 
tury of the Organ. By Dn E. F, fLu«*iiW. Well 
printed, wHk wflwJcui* 8 to i c ^h p ™- 
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S ° M ,« «*«»* (Ancient BnJ Modern) end 

their Makers. With & jiec] Scat in cm of ninny of the fine 
CiXninpICE in Crdr^sny and Switwrfand, Uy Jnune T 
W Edo I wood INfci Bvo, doth, &. net 

f"' f ** rt ■ hsurf »*In. Strain, rr n*i J otwrrp ThilwnA 

T ln “ lLl '' "PPU-'nt In Hopklll., .nil Him?,*nit-, frrat trratj* 

U^r^h" 'Zi 

tn Lb'.h# Wlm its I ilili j mt.hd in r^illii.''—Jfaj.fl □ r, 

MOnCRN ORGAN TtNIIfO. The Hmr aud Why. Clearly 

= m "i* J** Saiu " pf t!|<? a 'K“H Pipe aiJ( l the 
ayttun of Kqoal Tempera rue ni, together with an Hi«- 

“ nc n r“ ,r[] nf 11,0 Ev<| T»tion nf tha Diatonic Stale 
from the Greek Tetmchord. By ttBiuiAxx Suit* 
Crtiwi] 8 tq, cloth., 3s. Oti. 

J^nr^rtSf- « nr;;' rar;t: wnit r*: 

l» hi- "- ^ „f Ori.n .. . . “ f Hrt—™ 

I , " rH " ml "" t »" ib,] 

bWo ?, " r "* "*"*• - £ Kif. 

srejitk* 

«: 

1 "“tSvicff 0F V THt T,,L ol *GAMi3TS 

LEGE no f " 1 t,[JlPEL ,JF ALllTIf S COi. 
t.tliE n«i*ndt. l\,th Estrada from the Diary of the 
houuder It, W H STa raB Crown 0™, bowed, 1. 

ANAUSIS OP KEMttLIMMV’f ORGAN WORKS. \ 

- Mdy Of dwir Structural Peat are*, r„ r ,he u» of 

fw d M n l Jo ™» w Hathawat, Mus.tJ, Oscm., 

127 Mtuihai ExBmples Portrait „m] fWeimilrv Or 

MFolJotf cfeth, 4 a n Sit 

ORfitMSi s OUARTERI.V journal „f Original Com- 
ponil'iins Edited hy L>h. W. Srjfct, 6a, per part Nee 

SSTtSSf™' m rnrKP 0tlnI1e folfo . hound in 





0B9AV. 


2ft 


RINH'S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL; A New Edition, 
Carefully Hovised. Tbo Pedsl Part printed on » Sep ar - 
ftte Staff, and I ho Proface, Remarks nnd Totlimtal 
TVrmi truncated from tba fiennun expressly for this 
Edition h* JaHNHitia a ThfrfciiJfi Boats Complete, Smm - 
somsLj bound m n>d cloth p gilt edgu, oh. folia, H'l. fld. 
ut riw»d it or the sis l»rt* 7s. lid- net (iHiiia 

at 0»Sr each), Jiirta sotd fr^pa ra lid J, 

Th= w .,[»!□. r,r. pq h1i.l»d Bt tills n«a* Olu-i-J «*■ S«> *TL_-. 
Lilian vlII »™ KUSidfln with 1i law mn »AU « * 

af MfT»1r*B F «d .WlrUCf nl ^rLkirP, □«* ip™^ ™5* * £ J * 

bijicl-uu I# thkfc TliP ii-Hf Wj ire kwld. Hr.d Ifavl t^srH dr**Yi ri.. ‘ 
tAf MtfwTP, tlliiHl Cf tKiu^h ctfl. itiB. « ™ ibsMUilu* TV ffu, 

rii* nEui!kP r Rhu - I tbS- rhff tro^Lff so U.l th ■ .dm** *** “* “J 
rUliPff, will *1 ..nee [-rn-lrt ihi ilurtftr- b*jr»t» Ii-il* /J 

i riU ,if ■" hsTrlDB- ■’ ■ to in id tb nerd (hh farniPT i** cn&ttrr tub-; 

pvfhopi nJ Irriv *■* ■**" «*■* fakJ ^ lbe 

for* flif hpf*M*d liflblfcitr. 

A. R n>TRl ro.d to rt.b»d Qrffy PI»FiM « ^ ^ 

1a H nthiT fikbrwi Pbkh Wttl bw mw-P^Lwb ■*■' ■ thu . * v 
U a U f(J(nw nu trPttffT tintiH* lt»H <n if® ti.roUi(ll n 

THE ORCtAN PARTS OF MF-«SDELSSOHN'S. ORATORIOS 
AND OTHER CHORAL WORKS. A nuljrt foully Con- 
■idered. By OriaHoo A. MassF i up. IdutDoc.. VR-C-Q. 
With niinPit>iu Musical Riatnyles. Crown 8vs, cloth, 
4a. tkl. 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN COMPOSITIONS ANALYSER. 
By J. BnDinnOTxalt, Crown Bvo, bevelled etotlu -S, Ed. 


TUB INFLUENCE OF THE ORGAN IN HISTORY, By 
Dcvi.iT Beer. Now Edition with Him tin lions. Crown 
8ro, doth, 2s, for pnjw, 1*. net]. 

REFORM IN ORGAN BUILDING, By Tflosus Casso*. 

Crown Bvo, ww«d, fld. 










PIANOFORTE. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN PiANO TOUCH By Am any on If 
w 1J ■ Joa.siiTn.sB. Crm.ii 8vo, U. h ,w. 

HOW ™ * m,v ■«£ PIANOFORTE WORKS OF THE 
1“ POSERS. Hr Htmikut WtBTHtin. 

HoncH Ilnufi, Huy,hi. Scarlatti. Hgaart, 
Clcineniu t j h Bach. With Port nit* ami M wn j 
Lin Tuples throughout, Ctmrn fivn, cloth, &. 

0l *° i<1 aetM,n,tB rerts, pj.|,vr nn-in, 

?.*»«■ T, . 1 ScaB,a ™ W. att; BltTHOVM, 

.. . 1 ' J- - R .tCH, 6rf. nri; £?. P. E. Hai ti ASH HiOS. 

<Kl. Hit; C'XIMKTI, 6d. tut; JIocaht, fid. net, 

TML ARTIST AT THE PIANO. ^ un tho Art nf Mus , 

, r, ' r ‘‘ tBt|< ' rl % Utouch Woo to: oi* a, 8™, doth, 

J, fill, not (or paper Ciiven, Is. fjd. net) 

-*■« - **“ 

* ““WlnHJaa to gjto phiWp'tty ur'pj^Klr Art. .7“* “ - 

SHE ART OF TEACHING PIANOFORTE FLAYING. A 
^rsiOnutiSPd Selection of PnieUe*] Su K g^ition» for 
ViUlijf Teacher* and H Indent*. Uj J Arman |on 1 

TTVfr Jf.. Hi .„„ T „ ud , i P ! hrl „„™ 

□ i 7 jrrn Tondeucea and Old Standard* 

.8 Hp*d Art,- etc). Second edition. Thick crown 
bto. ninth p 5a _ 

1'tit,. .(jliiiLj,mithjhT. « ''7 lE ’ l r "• llULm 

^stsSsl.* 1 * sn 

i-utfBEtar *nA « tie™ pi 

.l" ??* “™* ••“pwfett.ha fcaiJiKMik rr. r twkli .;- Jtt tBnw 
Ji umn, ' 

■iifc" i' JMi „ nr **"■ t-™'***"’ ** her on „,t 

PRACTICE REGISTER for Ptlpir# 

bpectjuifiii. Id. for li per IDO). 
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REEVES’ VA UtmU TUTOR. Art of Eitamporaueons A e- 
eonipauiraenh car Playing by Ear on the Pinirfortej 
Rapidly EnnWtM un jimB having mn Eir^fortfiMWfviut 
Hr without any Knon Ead^ «f Musical ^utatsuD} to Ac- 
tonifianr with Equal Facility in ibj Eftj wi th Prac¬ 
tical Examples, By Fnaneta T*tt.o&- New Edition* 
Ul which 19 added I nail'notions for AccocFipimatBflflt 
wath Equ&t Facility in wrwry illustrated by Ex¬ 

ample!. FuliOn 2a, 

REEVES 1 THE POPULAR PIANOFORTE TUTOR. [ostriie- 

tiuEiS, Scalee* Eierfiisra, Tunes, Folio, la- 


PIANOFORTE TEACHER '$ GUIDE- By h PiAint. Tmn^ 
iated by F*sNT Rakmond Ritteb. Crown 0vo, boards, 
li. 

» khjVbUt written by a rsiEilEt ti E iberanali teiitn *f In. m«trn- 

fUriit. 4* WflU » E i«jd Tiblt* ; 

11 bm nf tliE Sfluit |iia flirt* .if tSia d*y <iwe- mfiOl Ih^sr IrtbUlrriJ 

(fci’Tj iiT la Hildj'l ii«Uflt lUKUmd."- fia:dilf. 


THE ART OF TUNING THE PIANOFORTE. A Now ind 
CiJtnprplK-iisive Treatise to ettabte thp Magician fo Tune 
hi* Pianoforte upon the Ky*terri founded on the Theory 
nf Equal Tamperanwut- By HhekaXN Rmith. Now 
Edition, fchoninghly ftovisad, Cruwii 9 tg, limp tlntli, 2s- 


THE DEPPE FINGER EXERCISES for Rapidly Deduping 
an Artisti* Touch in Pi n nolo r to Playing, ifireflilli 1 Ar¬ 
ranged, ClaRsififld and Explained hy Amt Fat t Pupil 
of Tauiifi, Evuikalc, Uiflxt and DeppeF Folio, English 
Fingormg, la. Gd. rContinenial Fingering, la, <3d■>■ 

■n» Mm«At Timu mi- H Wr arr e.V.J b? a wU-Idhb **- T 

titiJLt lirrf Emil .q.uTt ™ Irtiflcd u]> III ill* WTButa.il III J*"r oa ihs LKBpp# 

.ytfrbl ivd tbEl h« fail wundtttul tP«hnlt|M *1®“^ 

m»rtlw4 ■ ■ - Oar car«ipo B d* B i ifldi tiu II^rr fflaMt *J«-sfc» a- w*tk**l- 

MtU-ELfcy ui lb* licjij* BfrthMl U dii SI IMA ABJ Fev 1 


PIANOFORTE SCALES IS TRIRII5 AMI SIAIUS FOR 
EACH HAS Eh In All ibe Major find Minor Keys Fin¬ 
gered mud Arranged by M, Uotra. la* Wd, net <pub- 
livh&d nt 4a.) 


PIANO TEACHING. Advice to Pupil* and Youug Teacher*, 
By t L* Coira fT (Prof- in the Canatirvatorr of Music, 

Paria, ^ic,). Translated Jmm tlL& Third FremdiEdition 
by AL A. HitiiaTAUT- P<^t fim > cloth, 2* 

“Well P’^rlfej periLElI lintli ty IdfcL'fcfFI Etid ji-ujiil* Tt? bock 

I’onTEiii* mumf EilTiw.. iiii-tXi^BSarly applUiEtU tei til* itidy si 

playiat '- -W IT tl iaki In W* t * L - 
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PIANOFORTE 


tEC 7 SZ£a *\ VtiY “ TH£ ABT ° f HAMOPO'RTB 
11H lD«pj»'i Print,p| aB j. By C. A. Emus- 
recnifER, U,tf, nuimitu, Illujlratiom, Fourth EdL 
tfOQ, Crown 6™, bp veiled dnth, 2s. fid 

Ikl^irta ■’ «/ flri ‘ C: , A, P*i^' s <-'baT*; firm Herd,, , Hljfk IUMbi. eI 

tl. t™ d £if ^ “■ 

WE n n 3 ^ P1AN .° SOLUS ' u ‘ a™ "tit 

L riders timing, E^preasum flnt | i£ff,v.t By Vm\a m 

,7- ! . Joking wit h 

, ' “ rb “1 NirhJir.K, -■ ^rlnTfi. -n>| L j. HntirJoJ, 

i /" l >,-uu k*. Si'hmu li tiii: r |Hihi« 

“J^ ,IW 0 »mpW*«. With PurtrjiilR. Cram % V „ L 

SaSSr**" ’"*• W ■■"!■-■■ —• 

in* o. ri „ r,°r Tt “x r . i '"-'" 5 ' |,|:iiB ' f| «"*• 

Pjih*bjbhk[ jJp-IjiJi- e- p ■ p i ™ r ^ in ^ 1 u ’* 6*^111 l3 Afemif 

*"*« " secl. °-r 

PuitbiWFWi. V iniii-t In , U.;„ BWiJI&wm, |;t I nc*Ilc4. 

ft rust — ^saar: ws'ft-ar: 

^*"" J ! 10 ta hr ttip J9Ba ,« 

Vfly Aft? *“ *f Ik. b^l." 

r ^, THE * BT 0F p WPfOrO«TB PLAYlNtf, Qd 

RSirthm^ Mtuitiir*' PhraiEng, Tempo. Bj C. A Env.v 

„ I^^r i kSr >fir3 E " iitE0Jir C ™ 11 8rii ' ^rK-Mi^i cToih t 2 n. 
ten* |.]*jT^. 7 <* pi«H>. 

EU d*[iTify Mid rsEif^HP. 1, 1B , r 'ini lij!# ™ kprtwr i-nrt 

Lrttit bit it B*qf H IW be tif the 

*i'J iinlliipiT^d ukImle will L* -r i.‘ , B * l = ^ eihi3*c-| ilrd 

*• 11 ** 1 ,. Tk, SSST la .‘ ,, 1 >bj<«tfn 

Tjs&rn fcrr 

Wtoi i, rhi Pj«r»t>f A. 9 C ,i ' ° f “*ttr*.'--W, n 
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PIANO TOUCH, PHRASING AND INTERPRETATION. By 
J AlW Jorn£T0SI *<i\iih&r a / **The Art ef TencninK 
Pifloo Flaying/ 1 ale.) Grewn Bto, cloth, 3a. Gd, 

HANDBOOK TO CHOPINS WORKS. OtTing i- Bataifed 
Amount of itLI tins Com portions of Cliupim, bhQrt 
Armlw* for the Piano Sitidenb mnd Critical Quota- 
t loess from th# Writing* of Wdl Known Muiicai 
\iK>mra Dv G. C. A*ltTO> JflNH*, The Whole 
V or in i n r a Complete Ohaide fur CijaurfrAaftH. Piitnrti 
Htid Fiauoia-PUjwa, <bkD a Short Biography. Critical 
Bibliography and a Chronological List oF w«™* etc. 
Crown 8 vo. doth* gilt top, Bk, 

Will L# wn T aaarul .*4 bripJal to »»rt f~m J r « -J™ » 

fnrm. ^ ^rmmin-nt miljtkal pnfn»<v ta pi»W* and tn UMIIW 
Itdfi EilEk' whfl rBJ-l nnw QWIIlff to I'll? pia»U*r fttiviE Im tN* aril 
iS" ; m lHii.ti» lb,S M-pnlJaatri A.4r «< C«»pl» , « -urki. a■ ^h*M 
hltbfrt* i-alsd to the* ^win* to tWt tnaMlttj t* rt-4 or d»F tli* am** 

di^1 <mIt fltfupaiiUfiina- 

jT crH I- , m- niimnv* *nW*, tP ill lk»$ U Li *■ * h0a! 

Obopi- aji4 ki> tr^rk* «rrpt hr Mia*»d Eiitkmu^ "' ‘ ,/^hh 

•t, r.-.«J If placed m it. preitrr "Li *tt»h'd teifc™ 

nlr.-i* n^.in Imw wtj ™y wtltlnyi. In^llrr ^r. * ,W * 

foaniti'i own Lurid irrlttjw**. t..t ll -rll Jml.l ^ 

ntnmllf bwo If(i <iin tint o“(rt* *“ ^» T ‘ ^ £* . vl ' ^.rl, 

Ltt MI o.lbw '* Hnw^ »i l* 1 "! lwllaBi - Th * to,k *"** ’** pt “ T 
.»«*d by »l]."-iU*(p t'intnifi*. 

A SYSTEM OF STUDY OF SCAI.ES AND CHORDS-. B*itig 

Chaiitem OB the Elcmenti of PiAnofarto^Tidwiiq.ua. Bj 
B, Tiiti Wpatdiooe^ F-K r,0, Illuitruted with 
cumermis Musical Ei am pics. S™, doth, 2 ». ipajwr 

coven, la.). 

Tb* iripr™, iffpcHaaop. ibtf *bp.T0tB iwuity al a f 

.„J ,-hrri.. 11,r l.l(« ™ Ik- *" r ' n tfl , ,t ”. ' 

p I h I: n r>jilr. If TULlTfruOly It ^ / J, 

Lr ( ,r» it* ffiJ.f »!>■ flmpl? foBjUBHJiLii mitt wWeii H If ’- U 

*™1*1 Mid thndt Intifrttitl Hi Hit*Uiriblt *t lie* J*J*' 

Tb. •otbnr antUOf. » «-baino wblrb fUiliibfi thj drodgrry on. jn'pw« 
Jlrt nunII with an .nthu.1»«» lot proEtbs »b4 rnrmOl.Ki 0 mnlbod HI 
■yat«is if wliich 1»l*l IrtKlim m»y b» cottHi 



TECHNICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


To R,C,0, ANn DirLOMt ('axdidatha, 

A COMPEJit) OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. Hi P*bct 

5*°** F.n r.O.. L..Uu*.T.C.L Being 0 Guide wiU> 

" otefl * Hint* and Article* nh the Study of Esamination 
Quest in ns. Crnm-r 8l'0. doth, 2s. ttrf. 

[J,. .j;: L ' It Miulif mill’ll infunuatfn' I„t 

-T- 2 t OTir1 tr " rri1 «**•»'■ It q« iinLifii fn sj-m-h td 

JjL*'L'W h i; u i“ t * | h^« 1f i > ™„ w .4 .ti.iii , lM i, * 

*IUtLl:aq/ r * lt "’ hJr,ti ltP fch,l¥H * f1 f°r tkf F .iC I O mid T k £.'O p X 

ELEMEXTARY LESSONS ON SIGHT SINGING, Combia- 
tnj; the Slaff nod Tonic ISul-fu .Nutation*, With Miiaii' 
EiaruiiItA ill run ghaut. Bj J_ \Y, Hobninutd-, 
L.B. I..1/. 1,. nrt_ 

*.'*7 11 r , : tjr ™ i "' tl,<i,i <* w ,^ 4 i ? li rr ^. 

•J... «tab» ii( tbr Ionic toL-f. w.rh llir .toll r, u( hth»ti. L: |. | lr . p ,..| F |,,t . 

J 1 !'" '’■‘•“■I* ”» l * 1 ""* <bi- prmdpli r.n -hn-1. Lt>i. 

tndniE 11 anit n,r umi-wf.nt il.19It mk „r n s iit- 

ELOIMENTS OF .Wirsic. Set forth ill Grjided Questions 
witJt Aatntrm. By H. flow AllTir. LJM__V., j.jj.f' 1/. 
For the Fm of Cn lid it [«t«-s pn'parimi fnr the Kwnimi- 
kimtH id tl«r R.A.M., T..R.A.M . AR.C.M. Crown 
8vo, Is 

STEPS IN HAH MONT, With Copious Kx|ilunaturv Hie in- 
plea and Graded Twt £xennm. A Handbook for 
Murienta, By Du. rm itcuii i. Sgni.rr. With Music 
KlAmpJe* thfonghont. Crown Hvo. hoard*, cloth back, 
tRI. 

I 1 ,1 !* bfC,l,ed J JlBt wt,:i th.,rnn r hjj Hihilrn tl» c«tit#Rt| *,f tbj-H * 

f ‘ i “ r w P* ml tfi itttJj LhtpLiifFBtlj- clip buniMj# iirnnm; f.f t]*H wMj-ki 
rf 2* *» MJ "- "“*»* tfcf i-t.^nNl 

CUD QUESTIONS AND flOO EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL THEORY, fly W. II, Patmew. Crown 8i- 0f 
elutli, its, fs-f (paper feoTPHy Is. nti) + 

££££* *" at,,r -*“• ^ 
ON THE MOJ1AI, ACCOMPANIMENT OF PLAIN CHANT 

i Trl ‘ ati “ U; Fr-wrN Evwi, .W r ,r, 

fcWi' tm Plr l, T ' •Jlieorrtmdi Part II. Pnwtic*! 
-lIkhiF Plain (. imjit Accompaniment,eemirting of ilirj 

E ™r? r r ith ttn Appendil of N ’ nl «- Crown Sin, 
dotli, 3 a. 0 d. tut 



TECBSlC.lL ASD TEEOBEfICAL ^ 

f rom the Worki ot C- Dt.h^y Stress 

M nd UrunT.ilft liintrjck. @tc. limp cloth, 1»- IP>^ 
cQVflr^ m^)’ 

tb£ h «mo X .»JO op oploo^e. 

limp ckihj 2 *- 

FXLHC1SE5 IN VOCAL SCORE READING. Coiled from 
Se Worir df Orlando di La*, F-tahnn-, 

Bancroft Bedford. Feter Ccrtun, Djrd, Oibbow, Croft, 
Roger., Jtn T «, otc. For Stodaohi L T^ 

R.C.O, and otbor tsammalioM, “? jamu 
Mvt.Uoc. Oxen. 4lo, 3», 

t\hRCISVS HI FIGURED BASS AND MELODY BAR- 

MOmAllOK. By J*M« lm Ml*J>** *l». *• 

HOW TO COMPOSE. A 

S^tis5rtt=Ks 

KS 

pi.,= Ch..t," W.) Wiu, «> »“i“’ E “” ,,1 “ 

Crowd 8™. cloth, as. M. Ipnp«r. U- Gd. oai). 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TtiRMS- By 

Du Di m «i Beta Sixth Edition , with tlsc Pronunciation 

TZh Term accurately *«,.. ■*** and *m£ by 

A. W B .«.n«M*ii. Crew 

■.ud 1 I'■•IT 

HARMONY easily and PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED. 

"’Sfa, fa iSsaTJr®« 

Jxsszjg. 5srt*awa - 







TEt FINICAL ANb THEORETICAL. 


SO 


A FIRST BOOK OF MUSIC for BtOINMERS, Embodjitzg 
itccfidl English and Continent*] Teaching. Br Ar.FBto 
WniXTTWGIUj*, Siith Thousand. Crown 8 * 0 , S? 5 iveJ. 2 d 

TMi: RUE1LMENTS OF GREGORIAN MUSIC* By l 
Uciiciiigi, F.S.A^ ScuL Cruwn Sru, Gd, 


EXERCISES i)S GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. A 
Vmk for tanmnurs. By K, Pae^e, Fourth Ktliiinn 
^ ikl. Purt IT, prim Oil. Drown £vo r 

HPirriJ 1 2 parts csunjik-tis in doth, Ss.J. 

11 3 - VH * h - - Uwb a * 1 iw i T,m- 

■J Tittf t*|i_ n Hrali-a 7 Jrmip^ni Uut] f Jij HK-iipatiDli 

II, ItLiLfLEaiitblLB U'j-ratinTtj hr.J 


lint _*«Jf Pit, 1. 

:'. rii-bd Mini AtjUprTijtjiiii t 10. PTr.ikLLjju 
SumiiBi 


Cmrrvra or Par f T1 
rnTiriini cf i Triad 
C^drnn^l. h. DoDLtBfenL $t*rn\ht, tic. 


I TuniSi, 2 Fir a* IttTfrainn tjiT ■ Triaul U #h-i.'iinI 
i UiaaiinniittiL ^ j b j,H>r il^in j H i 7 


LLEMEKTARV MUSIC. \ Book fc r tt ,.g inn(fre , ffv 1)lt . 
vi rirnaorjK, Yi ithi gnostic,™ and Vocal Eir.njiiw, 
IhirtnnnLh Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, la, tirt. fpaper, 

, n f ;"-I?T'i , 1 j. T]lB , B ’" jT *** -• »»t« »«■! tt»ir Uni., n Ban 

“lb T' ^ " nJ S ^ 1 ' , ‘ «■ '*•'"<£ ■- L3S 

a A S.: I* ‘’nwnrii »"'t Cm|>. r.t 

dSS«|.» iwLTEL v'T« llf ' tb f rh '* Ittllnn «d wlar 

■ ITufiiri Mair.Nanai. 15. (foritigBl |fl Vm* 1 turirlHI 

ft la ri[,.» n ,tk,n« an IJlwaHlj cl nr. Tim u u* ■ it Ik ,sd ... 

t^nd irfj ii#fi-fnE. , ‘—Jr-jrrrijJ 1 Timl*. * Ti it ■ lio r&d w,,a I# 

“ ri ™ •* ■* y II* UihI, sad r„™. , u ,<1*0,. 

“ ir “ " f u prajlfcflttel fnr Ifcr IW n*a.iu Inal i mi Id mi.ah- |t 

(iARMO-yy AND TUF, CtASSiPICATlOH OF CHORDS. 

v I I? luJ Elerai#,! “ *Jr Ph. ,f. H, Lkwis. 
Vol. a VO, board*, obtb baok, Sb. 

- Dittn, Vol, If. Svu, hourda, doth bnpk, 3a. 

C ° r ®; J K ' T: A f i 1 mpi* auJ Tn toili(ibIn T. Patino, LV,t, 
rJCh e .t? n iT l h T r!ttnt Rylps Dt ol * Tost Uoclt*. in 

" WtaTt riS? 0ra iT-F n! ! Aniwor to thu Q««tfon 

U, !* 0#H ntalpai nt ^ ) lute full'rl for U ee i nT1P f», 

SLJ n IB,T - (Rtfrri ' Sdufutio^l 

" lp Lrmwn Sru, (Id. 








TECHNICAL and tbmqbmtioal. 


ai 


HOW TO MEMORIZE ME'SIC. By C. 

llU merou» Musical lCaaniples Fourth Edition Crowu 

flvo, doth, *5. (Pdi*r, „* 

- ^-z 

H» r u.trui ui=t* *<"* « ,to ”" H 

Hu >.« E-w *■— - -* ,i,ir br ^ 

[.il-ciii^r with th*ir fluff*"''—> * UJ ' 

THE AST OF MODULATION* A BuArt lllu *V« “* * 
Glaacw th« Modulations from <ina hey to any Otherin 
ths OcU«. -noting ol i.™ Mod^onH. or th* 
(to of Organists and SUwhI Directors Ed.ud *T 
Cj.au ZoULm. Third Edition. R«5- 6ru, doth. 4s. 
i piper* 2s. 6*lrV 

now TO HARMONIZE MCLODUS. with Hint B OH Writ¬ 
ing for Struts aud Kw«>for» Are*® pa tu menu, By 

j Hem Dram, J/«i*B«*. W«b Musical 

throughout. Crown 6vo, doth, 2s. fid. 

HOW TO WRITE MUSIC IN SHORTHAND. For Con* 
porere, StarJet, ol Hannon Jr, Cuuntarpoint. «*»•,»« 
bo Written very Hardly an.l i. — 1L 
printed Munir, with Specimen* from H “ n 
Chopin, M'ua.iprj Mendelssohn, *pohr, Mourt, «e. By 
Fineu Ta*M»- 14 p*v». 1 2tuo - “ wed M 

TRANSPOSITION at SIGHT. For Students of ilie Organ 
and Pianoforte. By B- Emit Nirnoi. Fourth Edition, 
with numerous Musical Eacrcui*. Crown bro. doth. 
Is. 6d. (piper , 1»-1 

a . J 11 **,- HMruilurU ut rT * ti Hi* “ WM, *r - 

■—irSS £s=fcu^ ^- 

t F . ]g H |-ra .. -til >1111111 aataltoa >a Ms n.say ««*«“ 




TECHNICAL ASD THEORMTJCA L, 


Eta 


MLSIC.iL ANALYSIS. A Handbook for Rtudentr By 

H. t , K.i.SJiTKft. \\ jth. Mijsiufli ilitistriitiong, Crown 
8 vo r limp doth, 2m. (ptpur cn?en p l*. nel), 

1 HH ART OF MOilULATfNtL A £kri<* of Fipon on Modtt- 
latinn «♦ the Pianoforte By Hrnut C tU’tjarrK 
TTith 62 Musical Em rapid. C'mro tiro, limp elotfi, 2». 
4 puper covers h La. nft) r 


T ff L 5TL BENT 5 RFLMHOIJL Siu&icii] Acnuattea or the 
P harm men a eF Sound U3 Connected with Miaie. B* 
JOHN BnoADHOUA^ With more Uijiu 100 Hi uifc rations. 
Fourth Edition. Cronn Pvo* doth* 7a_ 6*1 


“TbJHi PipFiff tht lotbr 111 ! 1 tfcfi nSiiwt *«l Ibi jtr^nt ffl tfl 

f ITS. IB rrtLB ml'in*. * r™3 pifol Tirw d! t3i» sribj«t ta tt™ wfco <~*fi 
M ‘" Br P J WM * Jnwi to bof raanpj tB bay a at kxfr ijhI: w *- 

|WB|IIVfr w-ort* A pcniiij pT pI r tiftok ji|«TIHr* m ejs KiiertiJur that tiiii 
» mart iKt i t [| ncMrr i] * r-amtd oui r ±nj |L Li ant tap. andl r<i Wf 
that ittbMfb Ui* |'l>tt vl Th. iflrt ^IcEudri t|,i puiiiMLiSj r>f ainulPlj 
^tarrlinf iTlfj wahj^t tfrttrd upfli, RBi tirwfa] f*&drr mmy fffttJiH *h 
Bl*kF -la in.:srht iru* Ill* prlnrfpl* at i.-imirifj, u Id ipsl.fe fc| n Sot B nlr tn 
PBM BH r mmjn.tiriu b&t In ftim 1Lj» * Ibp|t «mtf nf ksiDwIrilr* 

UpDB tl*t phiu ™tBi mi ad." —If irilffll J irrapf. 

‘ ! *Tbi!. RladPHt-p tf,lmi„lt t *]U bp ifrr iLsrfa] ta BUJT aosinim'ii, Id 

Wlirk mi?Bl ■PP fR r wlpmrp. I ibid ttmnnrai 
i&r boat w|UH*tf sb npp*rnuitT c-tl-fi _I^. Ri:ttd 

thi. **rfc hit b« B iptdftllj ifeliftttd f pr atud.M. piap^i-v 


ETAMPl.FS OP FOUK t*ART HlflTIfiC FROM FIGURED 
BOSSES AND GIVEN MELODIES. By J, M1 . Ltob, 
Mut.Doe. +to, 4i. 

„Ji“ *™ fHut'll ■" <n»B ran hi u in b» at in i. an>r , 

irnia "* ">"*• b «-‘— i» p«*««i »•■■ ■ 

THE STUDENT'S HOOK OP CHORDS. Bj pAsrftt X«hm 
ham. Crown 8 vof newed, ttd. net, 

th™r*nt'i«| 1 ' a L?/ , L 1 TF ?, U^¥, tl,ln,b " ta,h ' rtujpnli. nni) 

! ™ tb " * 4 etlr* tw . rh»p 

,, J ^.*2 m|,b :h ‘ ■' .Dd if anlii.in Tir.FflT 

" 4 4] "* rI r ■tpl.lm.d Ta tlHit .hid.^u t dnd^t. «SU ™t 







VIOLIN. 


THH PRECURSOR* Of TUB VIOLIH FAMILY. RedonfV, 
Rneirchea and Studies* Bj fi- Hchlmi!* uM. \\ ith 

over Two Hundred 1 U mi rations anti Pkie*. Thick Svq p 
cloth* gilt top, L2a P fid. fleL 

Thm TlBii* i#JR ft[ 3d in SdlDilafTT- "ark i " TLa rrtliltl n| nrL 
final tMfrarcfe «> rTJiirbt * nrw HfH si br|B itu™ Ira khr *krl* 

fcLmrj uf tit violin family,. nsul In *■> rslure <* iliii »blRf 
Htuiiat Witi Li.** ie Hr taklfi Ht thp r«IM^ dinUaird in Oil* vnlBBI*- 
Thii lulnnii, oamjdata in i ucir, luttii.J triftadlj & |f»rt □! tii« i*o- 
T nJmim work cbtilted " Thm lutHUitnt* the MmftFI OrclLrilfri llid 
Lfcrlj Rrnird. ut tlu Prmiirajn of M->’ TLolju 1 a IH llj 


ADVICE 10 VIOLIN STUDENTS. Cun laming Informa¬ 
tion o( the IFtmwt Value to Kvery Violinist Hy 
Wji-nAcu Kurara, FrinffijM^i H eif London I lultn 
Crown 8 to > elotli H 2 r. aft 
ComTkan : Selecting iqi! AdJUJlkPC Ohnlcc til a Tntdlel— froar** of 
—th* ActhLL aetJ3cJ--Pr*DliBtllf^5tj]r™T{fBti Pn3ilautHi11-Frr.sutdltffot 
ef Tina, ZHpui^p, *t*.—Graded Lirt «r aturtii'*. Ffcwi, etc, Tn S etbrr w^N 
Hiutj . n ftimmai] Fail ELi- SI. LftlTn-—H «diag- Mmic—S[«Jipiaff-Rar- 
ftiuBJrt^TihratLi—TstoJKI—JutssstiOB. FEEuh. utc. 

A N IMPORTANT LESSON TO Pitt FORMERS ON TKE 
VIOLIN. By iiio Celebrated TASftTNL Portrait. 
Being the Translation hv Bn BtTRSIlT* tuned origin^ 
ally ill l?79 r together with the original Italian* Svo* 
doth, 2s. net (or paper trovers, 1». wdj. 


TUB VIOLINIST'S DICTIONARY. Containing nearly 2,000 
Words, Phrases. References, etc., used in the Study of 
the Violin Fully Explained By FnfcHHttc B_ Eut, 
Mi, With a List of Important Composers of Violin 
Millie, and of Old Violin Maker*, flkn Rulea for Pro¬ 
nouncing Foreign Tcrmsi Sto, cloth, -a. 9d- net, 

THE VALUE OF OLD VIOLINS. By E. Polgna&jci* Being 
a Lise of the P rind pal Violin Makers, British, Italian. 
Frenish and German WiLb Approximate Valuations oF 
thdr Instrument* and OccuHvnai Notes on their Var- 
okh Facsimiles of Labels and Violins. Crown 8vo + 
ikith. 2 *. neL MM 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OT THE VIOLIN. By 

W B. OovltHTUT, 12mo, cloth, 2s, lor paper «?en, Ib 
net). 

FACTS ABOUT FIDDLES. Violim Old and New. By J. 
EiiubHOtiir Fn-nrth Edition. Crown Bra* tewed, 6^ 

JB 
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INFORMATION FOR PLAYERS* Owni>n T Dun]*™ and 
Makers df Row Instruments,,. also fnr String Manu¬ 
facturers- Taksn frrsm Personal Experiences, Studies 
and Obsem isnns. Jlj WiLUaM iltl’VQktli, With Illus¬ 
trations of Plainer Mad Guarnerius Violins and Gnugv* 
uf MlUln^treB nmJ Centiiuetroa, etc. CrUwn 3 to, cEcu b t 
2*, 6fl 

raStttgT - Till- Ph !T« k-fSHp‘twiri-flTWp' -f ■UFi.^r-'SitlrLr— 
T tali a M iiIm^.t— T ail pip.— Ear— S-.iltkL pail - On Ulp BtrLQ^risj^ a If D i» 3 iiiItb^ 
mrnti In Gm-rnE U** Blrir,pri IL •: • p j n CLp-ild uiif uf I he Ic,a1 m ai-: t.1 ind tbe 
Irirdgv- Bn-ir—Fiirlln —ELVrclinilrii] 

STRADIVYItlUS. n y Fetin, 8** Biogrci phiml Scotioa* 11 

THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN and other Instruments 
Plijed On with the Bow from the Remotest Times to the 
Present. Also an Account of the Principal Makers 
Cbtoured Frontlipiom and numeroiln Illustration* nllrl 
Cut*. By W. SaS'J>TB. F.J5..4,* tlJld flL A. I'ORBTIlll. 
Thirk Bro, cloth. 7s, (kl, uef (published nt 14 m. 

TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE VIQIJS nnd ll 13 ether Bow Instruments. Ta- 
gfithcr iv it h an Account of the most Celebrated Muknrs 
and of the Genuine Oh*TMtcrfiticH of t he j r InatnunefitK. 
By J. A. Otto. with Additions by J Bianoe. With 
Dift^rRm'- and Flutes, Fourth Edition, further En¬ 
larged. Crown 8rn, cloth, 3g. 

FnnlP-lfii ItxiirbmtlnUk fur Klin rrpnir, -pre lerrat inii anA 1 ir infill IT tint da* 
-'Trfl uf tutnpuUE tt-hcbiBr mmlp] far Tallin, uintn* nitf Mdl* UuliStri; 
iiht -nr r|.hfipjqa] msrfct luf wtfrd IJiitrniDcrnli. Tfaii worlt U 
ThlombEi' fnr ffiiVn «f Tkilini. 

HOW TO FLAY THE FIDDLE. For Beginners cm the 
Viulin. By FI. W. and G. Gres swell. Eighth Edi¬ 
tion. Crown 8 to, c3oih, 2 b, (fHper, It.) 

J**niTM ! M Dubinin* mm.nj HfrfuE liinti i built ¥ lulls (itlrliif. ,J 

VIOLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY and its German Origin 
By Da, E, Scherek. Translated by W. F_. Ltv-nas. 
Second Edition. Square ISmo, clntb,, 2a. i paper* la ) 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONAR Y OF FIDDLERS, See Bio¬ 
graphical Section," 

HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS and Either Mmacial JuiLniihwiiIk 
B y AT-Fir eu K. Common. With Diagrams. CruWn Syo f 
ninth, 2fc, r pa per, la,) 
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THE VIOLIN. Ita Hifftnrj und Construction, Illustrated 
und Described frum all Soureft. Together with ■ Liiflt 
of TymkM eud Italian Makers. With 29 Illustration* 
nud Folding Esamplw of the First Murac Isnued for tite 
Viol jind Voice- From the Geras an of An*ti and 
NizinatHtiisiAN^ Bi k J ojjn BitOADBot-ftE. Grown Bvoi 


doth. 2*. 

M Tb^ !«4TTii4 *bd lMtnirfl« kl»* 5 » ^ ■hiUstlr bj 

J JSrwadbLlll* mid ■nppl¥(PPirfri| by H «*riinD uf JiicdcfliH.tm»nn ■ Jill af 
lUhAH Bed trjnkHt TiuSiXL m»fccn, a rt.HlpHatJnti Iiim] mill* t*j «ril»rt*ri 
and evil LM» ipMPari -f l.d.SEri - ■ ■ * *0* *™> * n-i(«*" rtl *? 

iw.fi to ilie pm a. 11 unflstwr cf kifM l?imki bpi>B th« mtirMtiBf 
J*tt .“ r —^£4.f IPJJl-ttPU 


HOW to MARE A VIOI-tN. Practically Treated. By J- 
Buuswcti. N’tw and Revised Edition. ^ ilh 47 11- 
Lustration, and folding Plates and many Diajp-aliui. 
Fijiureis, etc- Crown 8vo, bevelled cloth, 3s. tld. 


Ctinm: }Mtedn<ai<n—Tbr P.Tt. ef tht Tluha-O^ tb= W»**Ja a .1 
VFe, 4- Tbr T«l- H^aJrrri Tbr K<4*. -Th. M^oli-Tb. SW»-pH™ .ed 
Bide LiaJpgWFta IWk-Of the fl,l!r-The Tbl**™ of tta Baek and 
BtJIj-Tb* *UI B.f-Tlt l-urClDf -Tb* Stob-Tbt FLof. r bu«ri—Till 
Rat and Biriag Ga.id-V.raL.blB? «.i! PaUdifaa-Taralsh"* i«d CK,l««r- 
in- JloTtrr—Tb. Vaml.h —A Ma»bn».ti<!iL _ Jlctbdd at L’Ciitmarlog tin 
Outline—Tbfl DLemfcL&iriJ' ApL^MOrli-l ol Tim Vinfcin. 

tnii nrw pdltluw liu 3iir] thm ddfiUHNT^ at iktEkiJ lirW|i«l bj 

4 HlpbcitRd lsuLfcu muk**. 


SKETCHY OF GREAT VIOLINISTS AND GREAT 
PIANISTS. ^ J1 Biogrtphical Section/ 1 

THE ART OF HOLDING THE VIOLIN AND HOW AS LX 
EMFLtFJED BV OLE HULL* Eh Fas* and Method 
prored to be based on true Anatomical Principles. By 
A fl. Cboust, J ID-, Froftiwr of Anafein V . Por¬ 
trait h Dianraffii and IMustrfl lions, Bro p elnth. 2i 
(paper, is.) 

l B ri a d*d m Lb4 ■**?« *"■ «»■ IsUwrtin, f fw ff p rti Mt tlri ******* 
mt 01* B jU 

tflE VIOLIN AND OLD VIOLIN MAKERS, Bejpfl! * Hi* 
larical and Biographical Account nf tbo A iolia. Hy 
A. M a bo .v Clarke With FacifmlUa of Lahflli used by 
Old Master* and illustrations of a copy of a Gaspare da 
Eilo. Crown 8ro, cloth, 2a. net (paper. Is. net). 
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TECHNICS OF VIOLIN FLATOfti* By K^l Caiarai*] ul 
With IlLilslrations. Tenth Ecjitinu T ClQtb + 2g T ftd- 
1 piper, la.) 

” !l ■■ BiJ ^pllliaa MlUE thin book »i31 i.BVr run’iTinl aid to nil vial in 
r. Li-j p ri." Jujciik*. 

" A* Jar an wnrdi, ai^-ij \,s diagram*. cin mi kr cl-rar 10 pj-ioUnl * 
«hj*i:t an Lb* plijinr nf ■ iivtiiei;*1 ! Tilt: nibiMLt, thil Utile bunk !■ 
ii.iiT.in],- Ml Iir d^Uied. Tbif anrlic.-r, win: waa ft pupil nf lijai-hn-i faflJ 
Irr^tnd M 1 .! ,+i ft jin.-aE thnnra g3i iiinnnrr, r. ixi£ w ■!:■» Ijl^>||r rrnpifi 

mend li- Chic tr^jfc " — F«f i nilflt Times, 
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THE ART OF VOCAT EXPRESSION, A Popalmr Ht«d 
hfmk fur Speaker*, Singer, Tenrhers and Elocutionist.! 
tlio Hit. Cm*. Rib. Crnwn 8 m, dutli, 2 s- nfl <ot 

L’livpni, It. ii ct\. 


A CHAT WITH CMORAL SINGERS. By H. W r 
A.B*CM. Evn, paper cover, 4tL 
cvwn H<-sd l*r U 1,3 N ATraf rwri 'I rfia * -BKrtttejf—Fk - 

IIip■ i. EhimHatJnH Hired nl ¥*lwt-TfflH- Vtt»rlt P Tlrli-fcK—L*rr 
i>: ttr T^jJee—&UFST pit| ' jn> 


HOW TO ATTAIN THE SINGING VOICE, or Singing Shorn 
of its Mystorifi. A Popular Hnndbcok for thow desir¬ 
ous of winning Success as -Singers in Public and Primal* 
Life. TIt A. Riot adds Rbouj. Crown 8<ro, doth, 2*. net 
i paper covers, Is. net). 

■Ab lb.TSrn.rV Intfir.tiflir hiwih list hn r«T7 HjM to U dsurt 
.mi.ni; tln.it ltd! »t» ^AblSFl.T B.rtlll, Mill It ** <T'" d Jj, 

tUtli.T. [nun Hir hi bill-. * to the Inwrit ... dj.rt HUH. 1*trt « 

Ihr jioLnT. .1 thr ..ru'd phl.rl nl thr .Ulfinf ™J«;Jh«e I. W «- ih- 
nbrtAncx 11 ter* Ft P-Hlsf *W It - ■ e.in-ttlr tb 

bit »■ twine 1 writ eAhnutlr. iHSliw in MHW ®< Thr " l - ‘?* 1 ’ r ' 

tlbrt ifiht it ini ir*p "h.l It iknurr., tj rnuhUlff urt* mitt; rdltnim 

Th* Ifuiirat fjbMfrrvr. 

A iiirrrr F K>nJ.'nt wtlM tn tl« Uflftqr* “1 l»'» T'* J “* PV 

little bunklnt -Ufa BHTh \nitltfl md .ttrBl.nn, .n4 thiuh ih.t thu B*. k 
B |-1 ■;'■-] bo r, Hi* iinnJj sf +rrw 7 un* I^THif rv ti*\ Inlcrrmt H iniffintf- 
th+ l.-bt tfiTr.tmrDT r hn*r ml*. nod alflumik it Simi mid 

m-aicuni. I will UiiBk Tnn TCE-hl lio^rtllj for Much. 

fried Sent “Hijrk mlI i U-i? diiiMiik n f tli* publlQ. 


VOCAL SCIENCE ANB ART* Being Hinla on tbs Fraduc- 
iijin of Mortal Tone. By the R*v. Chab. Gim r The 
IWj YuJc*, Muscular Relaxation, The Art of Deep 
Breathing, Elocution for Ordination Candidate*e V> iLh 
Numerous Illustration*, iogeihcr with an Introduction 
Notes and Diagrams by F. HiLLS D*llt, M.A., 
M IL. ILC.Ca*t*h„, M.IU; r. etc. Dedicated 

bv Kind Ftriniaaion to tbe Bight Rev, the L«rd Biihop 
of Lopdou. Crora-u S^Oh doth h 3a. ddi 


THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SIKHING, A Series 
of popular Peptra. By WhitfsSLD WAer.. A.il., M-D 
tVitl IjI LLstratinna. Cmwn 8vo + doth, %■ (p*p*r P Is.) 

Cnwiw*T* ‘- Aastowicml Atnctin *1 thi Thin»i; Wb*t *r >» ijj* 

Sinif, Tina ws IlTiiUi- ; E^w to nk* Cs-ri of tt* 
Tu;rs : fl:nt* Tfl Volw BniJdrn; How thfl Tok* ii Deitreyifrd. DinaMSB 
Tlijoit AETeetlrai ot Bsni^T*. *h*iT Trtitwrt, ^ 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE FLORID SONG- Or SeniimRritj 
on the Aneit'nt and Modern Singers- By P. F. Togr. 
Translated by Mb. Gallia up. With folding Musical 
Emm plea 16-1 pages, A Hep rant of this Celebrated 

Book, fireL published in 1743. Crown Bvn, hoar Is with 
vellum-tiko hack, 3s. ne? i pub. H>».) 

I* All rindpnn at tli* ItallAA m^tkod of ainginf by th* lito 
Chir]#* I.hbe. , 

" TJir r-KLrii- r* nf ' TL* Etndr ! hurr fr^OMtl^ lH*a I»A Led. to ifacitEli^aa 
frota ikii rpui n ri ifrlf war'll Tn Ekr imrluT upd *"ad'-„ , Si t c£ libgiiit; il ku 
* pftlLlJH TBfiHff. It liftfur nil tint ii innnil n-.il iLml \u *be plul 
r inpby of ilu^Lnj ami iLi.-wh Ejist tile ciLkrtki ir.d n:i rn]§ of tb- irl at* 
rlian.’Jlr*.. Tfoflir *&* nrrd a hei|Lbfra| iImumLti ■ Imi-| I if fifid Hill 

reprint m n. wi^rk tJiAl refiruieiili tin- b«1 Tl- -il-Li And prmcfrfpr uf tbi 1 aid 
J inEiEii iir.£,~n End tll£LEj£ miitm.'-jAi Ktuilf* 

M It ii i prietlcij tmtlH' flu I' fiifiiu^ in which ch* frilldirf -m- 

tiixEirt Till Ciwn felperirfiM Jnd Sb*t .jf hii cebiprapi.rtLriei »t « Eh,- wq*b 
till! arE wii pmbifcjjj mihfe ^tmaghij tHWi.-hI 1 Jilin it 1m 'rrr b*FB »ln*r. 
MiDJ at Hi rrjr,ark« wm\4 sMlL be hiffklT n«fl!. M — titan'A l/f^rnun 4 / 
ifnisc d»J JtKi'CilTNJ. 

RUDIMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC. With 12 Preparatory 
EitHoiaes, Rounds and fkmgs in the Treble Clef. By 
1. Mjse Patti eoN. Second Edition- Post Btti, Hewsd, 2d. 

CATECHISM OF FART SINGING. And the Choral SprvicM 
By John Hills, Third Edition. Thick post 8ro h 
sewed. In. 

AiJtIq* fCr iiaifen on peery point u t tbtrrrsl in mfirrenre# to tb* tdibI 

twenty lessons on the development of the 

VOICE. For Singers, Speakers and Teachers, By 
Gwo, EL Thorp, Crown Sre, limp cloth, It, 

Mr. Tlifirp r i tvg buolf■ b*ee fpsw time to Cima rftfOOjEncodeJ by 

rtolnrut Tnomt ijkmiHaIEiLi mi filing aid M idrfet tat tbfl 

inminir. tlr* nr,i3 derpleipriiiDt nl tjm idee. TheJ are frn frOKEk HIT 
biAied 4P Jm diiravrrg" 

TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF BOVS 1 VOICES. With 
Eiamplcs and Exercises and Chap tors on Choir-Organ¬ 
ization, Compiled for the Use of CiioirmaaterBr By 
Gboroh T. Flimxnq. Crown 9 to, cloth, 2s, 

GRADUATED COURSE OF EXERCISES FOR BQY CHOR¬ 
ISTERS, With Pianoforte Accompaniment, For U?ft 
in Cun junction with Above. By G, T. Filming. Itn* 
■ Ibum, aeffed. 1 a. 

— - Boy's Voice Part unly, Gd. 
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60 MUSICAL HINTS TO CLERGYMEN- Mannip-Enetit of 
Breathy Clofjifieaticm cF Molt* VulOM. AlanaHismeiit of 
the Voicti, The Service, With Twenty apt* tolly * ratten 
Kamccim- By Gsto. K Ghgvhr. Grown Bvu + »ewed r la. 

SGME FAMOUS SONGS. An Art Historical Sketch. By 
F, R. Rittih- 9*o f sewed. la, 

HOW TO MANAGE A CHORAL SOCIETY, By S IvtTBUHN, 
Mas.Hae. Third Edition. Revuwij. Crown fka H aewad. 
tfd, 

HOW TO SING AN ENGLISH BALL AO, By E. Pkilp. 

Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. sewed- (Ul. 

■* It Hnaldl be u i ir« 11 tn Snii m uftibefc til krixfcfrr N-i,n thw wliicti 

Lie -Ltbln I lie wtbt i. r lSji LiitLc wurfc.”—Vluinbri L> A'™ #. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO PERFECT 
VOICE PRODUCTION, By EL Tumi Awns, B.A. 
Svo, *ewed h -i, n#t. 

TMi work li utptotlmXlj winded fef tftodflflU Bind: it dlfidid mm urtmii 
.tub M TibrBliLin, Hr**k« »nd The a-.-hkiut Feliiu AU*4 

PTfcPtiL*l Apfhll'.t*tJan H Smtldlf, lappbrilbti, n»l Rirnnu la Laqur* 
tien, Eiplm'frP. -Irtree ol Fnwd luplfvtlul. C«ifitorir>n itf 8fAtbm<. 
PwElee ul EkmpiJ*. KK^Ibtf. WaalEmttom df Virion. 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOWEL ENUNCIATION. By 

F, F. Lbyik?». Diagram* hy Amthlti C, 

Ueihienii- Poet Svo, Hw«di Oil.- 

VOCAL EXERCISES FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. By 
D*. WlttTUMOOK- Part Bvn p kwkI, £4. 

TWELVE LESSONS ON BREATHING AND BREATH COST* 
TROLk For fcai agwa, Speikflra and Tr-achors. By 
Gath K. TUuHP. Crown &¥0. hni|> cloth. It- 





WAGNER 


llAONEB'S TEACHINGS nv ANALOGY. Hi* Vimr* n 
Absolute Music avid nf -the ttehtknB of Articulate anil 
Tonal Speech, with Spin isJ Reference in Ji Opera nnd 
Drama.A Series of Pstper* for the Student. By 
ICijwis EtW*, *<r mVjr F-RJ -O. Crwn 8vo, clock 
Us. frd. ncf. 

Ail nilradHrtUHti fn Ibc ■ c[ir 1 jr yf WFilth-pt'i rm* Wnrlfi, 


OPERA AND DRAMA. By Hte»*an W*GHEB. Translate! 
by tin win Evans, *Stnior f FJLfJ Q. Vol. I.; Part 
I. Ojjpra and the Essence of Music. Part 11. The 
Stage-PIaf and Dramatical Poetic A ft- in th# Aba tact. 
Vol JL i Fart ITT. Poetry and Mu sir in the Brafnfl. 
uF the Future. Thp Tlir« Parts in 2 roll. Portrait, 
Crown 8ro r clotli, lOi. nff (or 3 €pAra|% t Vol I. fts wrf; 
VttJ. II r 5g. orf). 


tbr- Tllur r-f th* rturdy uf Wafaur'i films Pi-Ltinr 11 an ^rfcu-Hri-.n 
<tr iiii|lir-tI *tiidi‘Tit -HllSiii bo DTtmr«tERM|t^^ nnil ilniDDfit tlinc pr^fa- 
wr.Emfi ‘‘ OpH 1 r* and^. ElriFna faiijr I *r c ■ r.R id pzp-iJ ||i| piji furl pal rraiiral 
ftTHl rfarorrt^nl ppn<jaetL<riR_ WJtk&ue ± ritUilj n f tia KintMaH hi> trua and 
LailiDe UAdrt'liiDiHiiir i>t ra& hr arrtTfld iT H^r'i hnn^wk»1 

hrmT-c nncj I ^itf-fl-TUir ityln 1 q orlgifciii Lai tdfcfcrfeblp Enp-Liilin! 

by Kdwim Mid tCajMir itq^.nt* will Irrl tkrp op« him i EnIL drbl 

cf frutitldr ins in tEcar Lnd cijMlitnrj rv tr^UilatJon whU'll |]» fi„w hmi 
|ilnn>VI wifhlD rLrJz T’rae'b t Tbla plraRUPp k* ni|ij-d (n Ijj ib* PHStt|in|: at 
tbe Ffit wjiinji Lai bfTTi arTAH^d In rum burl'd! psrtfrepba, oacli vuti % 
^b.LesdLcifr fewting fhr inbjrrt df*Jt wtfck A nipiy b « lbd« njak»i 
|i&iiil-l* i-B rmi and qmi'b rpJprpnp* tg n-hj of ILeir [i*T*rfapbi and ine 
t*haEp thn;i i ."■« : sir In kttMlftlnBeii mad h-i-i tlte faearj igd rfll^BrarLn;r 
Epptsrsbw of tb* ari^Enii. 


Wnirnvr »Hilar »-0 bn tr-iEcd Eblijf laid i 

wjr *«*«** : f ^*1/ « viH dir B0»-iviffrhfT>tf 
/arEApd- f^4l f fimH d n imw Ep m fl jurpf #/ fniHrff. ,J 

r.anrPT XlUBiir 'B "A Rtqdj fot n'a ( jnrtf' ,J »rLtai: " A|tL«BfL ILpte 
a|.pi-nTi hi Cf and tLrr^ Jtl lui pruaa-W|FFb amPlltfn nf Lba Tait 
p™ rw ^ *!« mn.fihatIcn-Rri^h a pork a« ' and Dnu/ 

M.r Inilaoro. BtirM^ rompoUnt nttr adm|raTiiTup U> loUnHlT ef PHIf- 
|maa ipd Elia birndEh af klaiaii fb*t iWoppi ay tu bcEor# 4J,-J oftet.* 


HEETHOVrrL By Rii aano WAUNnu T\ ith a Supplement 
from the Philoicjp.tiLca] Works uf Schopenhaner. Trani- 
Iflted bj EoWAttpDANNRlLTSirR, Third Edition. Crqwn 
8r* t doth. tie. 

" Till* *UTfc msjtanii bi» pif.tmIi ulipai I^PArdi InplanJuiiti at 

ttrnilr Lf. indrfd, IBCh rna -aid lo tolkl. Apari, Adw^pf E™ 
ihjii^P Hi? work 11 fen fArA'Al[luL of WajfDpr'i LLuqfbti am itv njriJijf. 
bLlp * El i p- I- h n i c & p tnBflk." GroP^> fJirfn Haru 

JA 
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JUDAISM IN MUSIC, Being the Origin*! Eisay together 
with the Later SD^Iein&nt. Dj Richard Wifiyis. 
translated from the German (D»* JudfrOthum in 
Muflik) mad Furnished with U i plena to rj Notes and In- 
irnductinn, By E. Evans, fiftiaur. Crown §ro, clotb h 

as. 6d, 

“It « IUT tKenfPRi ptvaaibLr rfclmLf t& i#+k to drlP tnm thli cuIt 
ilscite T*JiU(.fa|fr la'aapiiii relating tn hr * ifapruiri acHlaLnrd 

(ii .t in t h ic, nipp** of Its di h IK mb^l b r HAfctll W™ ir.n*t ri- 

cjtwf or bi j a^rNBiLei mtifll nS^iodrtf, but lU t'b.W inbaidiai^ mltttntta 
md rxpIkiiMtiuai by town nf whiL-b be Cbm Ibncgbt mrrcij Iff i Uplift 
fa li cm it but Efl pfalflfa tiiu* fau |f I ten * (fFr-atpr nl» Ifala E ir tb*- 
i!i?1l. Tbr Dnlie and dlfctnrbMne tii-ifAtffll h? tim puliliutit'i-L "uT tb» »Pig T i 
w-jEt dr» [iqtili■> ii'entUm tut thg Urul tiai> tG Wfc] f nu , l pnpt* "TitLa** 
•H d - r I’ate^ *, tiinnuJ "-hilrfa lh** -wintinnMl fftfr iiBO*, 18 
■* Tbll 1 foniBiuB 4H^ri[' ikvi VVuvTif-f in a JwntSiifJ? p*r*HwJ lifi-bt, 
h C .d ** -wfa el mUL Iip r-rnJ *Ufa iQtflfRil bj tbisw who btHnt that tfaff 
wmpwr dE thff ’ Eilbg' b*i#r wrm mj rh iby: "bleb Li be* wurti read mi." 

-Tht ArtCfttlA. 

THREE IMPRESSIONS Of BAYREUTH. The 1W» end 
Previous Wegner Festival*. Bj R 06 H Kdemc- W itfa 
Tire ElOfliimile Programmes, Crown 6vo> cloth, 2j. net 
| p(ier 1 li. net). * 

* latertaftlh* mod l^rnUl T«**lnjf, 11 murtof Hip ir.[,rriilgil #f a 
bi ilti.] ar.d laiGcpIitalff ha*nr/ h -Fnflilff? F^E 

Slow TO UNDERSTAND WAflffER’S 4 RING Of THE 
NIBELUNtL” Befajc the Story end a Descriptive Ana¬ 
lysis of the 11 Rlioingold ,* 3 ih e 'Valkyr," "Siegfried * 1 
find the 11 Dusk of the Cud*-" With Musical ^ampins 
nf the Loading Motives of yaeh Dmum- By KpHmlve 
Kodfli:, Together with a sketch of WflEner’i Life, By 
\ KsLurirN. .Him Rim-. fW'ifj- Reventh Edition, with 
Additions, a Portrait iirtd Facsimile. Post 3vo, bevelled 
cloth, gift top* 3 a. Od. 

To bt ipprfroim&d in Ifap Ik3i*]k*t wij Wigwr muvt 1 m itadlrf ™ ■d.rtncp. 
- |>irri.plioB imd bind in Imnd iritJi Hie DBrtmlloii of tb* 

m*rrv. U ili irhl -lampL^* arE fU«1) *■ aid i tn Lbe jd^UtSflOhdifB of tb^ 

ki4Lc F Hfftim iuif an bbd^a mabFi It VMM* f^r *&jr rcid^T tSTH ap 
AD 7 pvtkkr niui Vt nwtantlj, 14 — F*rk*hir* O&a^rrfP 

" Sari a MEnpiUt baTuLfamb || *|mnit LmdliprniiibtE tci ■ t-bL fahJEr- 
■tail''] i r.f Mf Ifaf ' mjlfaolo^y anil ►L- buiIi.-j] ibirtlRff- wtlrli UftT,? 
fcltndi-d 3Tlto iu icf^rb i L-rrattUQ l.-f W*4fn^F-" —ifa^i/aJ CpLrnrdiirfs. 

MY RECOLLECT tONS OF RICHARD WAGNER. Ry 
ALfiPiT LtsiaiFi.il- F*at 9 vh>, cloth, 2*. net lor paper 
covers, Is. nit). 
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ir. 4 rtXKJf, 


-r---- 

WAtjNER. A Sketch nf his Lift- and Wot fa, Uy N Kimt HU, 
-U id*. But. Sewed, fid. 

WAGNER. ■’ Riiij- of the NiMunRen/' Being the Story 
rOnoL*ely toid of “Das llhmmiuldr “Die Walkiiro." 

■Siegfried" ami " ^unerilaruuieruiJE.- By \, Ku- 
Hl'ISS. Mut.Bac, r,mr.it*. Crown 3vn, towed, “d. nrf 

»*««=**» ■’MWWt" A ml l ho Baynmih Feit-Spiej- 
haii". Hy N, Krtucrus, Mm.Bae. Cantab, frown Svo. 
Wire dp Gd. 


BAYREUTH AND MUMLHh A TroveHm* R„„,H of Bor- 

mmn Operatic Art, l\j Vfc*v^ I'.ruwr* 

Btu, ■ tiff board*, 1*. owt. 


i Tb* FbUut-iply of * PinifftL' , D « 71 B(1 , _ 

ih« 4 " bJ^ ZuberBAtP." y pin. M a « rt _ (, i 

T. Bi*k lo ». Fie*IL r Miihd, s turn TW Aipnti 


ON CONDUCTING. Bv Rtittaud Wai;isib, TrvMAtad bj 
KoWAitEi DlXNjiit THRU. SuvEind I'\<sTifih. Crown Svo 
clutb, bi. 


Qn* of Uui DhiM Df hi* tniimr imfelfaathiM. in 4 kb thr. fi n, |V gi irNn*] 
ttiliurliH, pttKip* ihm mn-t iq«|fl^tLw, tiling in, tibw* ** fn tfc* Int* 
m*j cf m4«rmf eluded jatiitu. with h,™ a* it. 

ijjf BXBy HMjl '4 I It ma.iinl type Inns 

r i l«rr htAb*"*. iV.brr. Nlwt tl£'l 3 r«,j 


WAGNER. See “ Maker. of Music,” (” Biographic.! ” Sect.} 

,. See “ _M Pilot inti In Modern Mlliin,” i .‘Esthetic*, 

fltC.. L 
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MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPEH, 

{aj 12 Staret, Rny. Hvo (1U by fif). Ruled even, 5 
quirt* f ISO sheets), the lest 2a. fld. 

Thil 14 pn nltfalE^ Ifa- HsiImJ BlliJeBtl K P*p*x, il tt Is Ei r hl, JiOft 
hfal«, imm-tb Lad to writ* ujKJti i £l£h ifcwst* to®- ^aLd ■ Iftff■ 

tmuntitj af millPC, IhHI » ■□ (fl^psr lUtid for Exrrnl*?* ** 

Gavsit-rpuitit nuJ H*r jimd?. 

(fc> 13 StsTes. Oblong folio fl4 bj 10). Ruled in 
groups of 3 Stftvei for Organ Music. B quires 
(ISO sheets), the lot 5s. 

till IwpffF ia of tiki *401# iiu* ** nid In-417 nhSuniT Otf“ 

if, Brit'l ArrLafi'taiSBtl, vts. 

fc) IS Stave*. Folk musk at™ ruled in three* 10 by 

14), 5 quires 4120 aheetn), th* lot* 3 b> 

F.iuMt tfaft iiiur in up- m CtAephtj Et-IJCs prinfci mm In (hit ’![">■ il 
iou^i rtf OTf4TI i'i&PM ht 4? h* wfitira Juit 44 HifJ urn in br fifiimid. il 
II! 4 WT QHfDl J3*per, 4J M»qb H=rjpt Bj QUO wf itlm uB it beans 

with FrivM Mil. k. 

i iJ > 12 S La yen, Qa a r In size till hy 9} I. r> qu ires 1120 

the lut %9. hd, 

(f|i 111 Stirci- Oblnng quarto i31 by 111), & quir« 

1129 sheet*)* ihe Sot 3a. fid^ 

(f) 12 Staves ► Folio mmw sine, ruled even ilO by 1+V 

0 quires fl20 fthiMta), the let 5§. 

f(? J 21 Staves. Folio niiiaic aim. full st'ore *10 by 14). 

5 quires '120 sheets) 1 the tot §s. 

I A) 14 StfcTes. -Quarto a Etc ill} hy 91). 5 quir^fl 

sheets) r the lot, St. Od. 

MANUSCRIPT Ml SIC BOORS. Quarto liln. fid : Octavo 

sine, 6 d. and 3d. 5 Brass Band bank, 3d. - Exercise hqak, 

oblong, 4d- 

CHOIR ATTENDANCE REfNSTER. 

No. 1. Ruled for ■ Choir of 20 or less for Out V*er H 
beginning at any diits, is fid. jW 

No. 2. Ruled for a Choir of 40 or loss, for Ob* \>*r, 
beginning st any date. 2s. nti. 

No. 3. Ruled for n Choir of fiO or Ins*, In r On* Year,, 
beginning at any date. 2s, fid„ net. 

CHOIR I.ISTS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES. 

No. 1, Mura, and E**o. Printed in Red. 1*. 4d. per 100. 

No. 2. Mori,, Aft H * Eno. Prinieu in Red, la. *?d, per lQ0- 
Nu. 3. Morn. * Even. Printed Red ± Black. 1*. &d per 100, 
No. 4. Mom. and Ereu, Printed in RwL li. 4d. per inth 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


■mm of » pilgrim in thf, Netherlands, T >, e ij D jj 

* ral ™ «"<! Other Iniprewions of lrprel. 

iinif-DS C'«urtrm, Tnurimi, Anurttirdam, the Home, Ant- 

Tr J *| j r | | I 2 m- r? n r- n —,n 


Wffi). By linsK 
ilJiippr ™tpn? T I*. 


Crown 8 to s rlflth, 2s, up* 


Koemg 

4 MlJS|CAL SERVICE boor for the three 

IIEOHEHS OF CRAFT FREEMASONRY The Wb,.] fl 
Lomp^d enJ EditcJ by 'j'. J. Liya*** fof St, triila, 
iloya! Sra, tittle ololh, limp, 2a. fid, net i«r paper 
CGrors h 1 b. Gd. net), 

" — r ~ «- **«- 

Tsi hinei Mreic Patjtnu non E^cria-ito Pmtki 1* 
Eksum. 

rARTHENlA Or the First Muiick mr Printed for the Vir- 
gma », Composed by thru famous Miettn, William 
TUB. Dr. Jqr^ Ih i.L Bad Orlanoo GlUo^S. Trans- 
latFd into Modern Notation and Edited by E r F. Rim- 
BjiI lt, LL.D^ 1 ' -S,A, With FiiMifflilfi of tha original 
Engraved Title r lowing a Lady playing the Virginals. 

“ P 1 ** uf ™ Music > and the Cuj-ion.n and Interesting 
Dedication, Followed by the whole of tha Music 
arranged for Paying no the Piano in the Modom N<Ha- 
iicn ttui forming a further 50 pages, Together with mi 
amount of the Virginals, Method o( Playing. Early 
Btc. By Da. Rimum, This Reprint 
limited to 250 copies only. Folio f gilt top, rough edge*, 
imitation old boards, cleth haek lettered. To Subscribers, 
12a, 6d. i pub. Slj.) 

N»r«l wet! CD i ti. Virfiml, o, ( ._ u-,,"?? V * ewt-Bponr,. 

rsraat "sS 1 

«uj ■■OMitimM.■■ _ _™ . '* pne^aaij „i 


rational accompaniment to the psalms 

yiLEaRr ^EBB. Poat dvo ± fid. 


By F. 


MODEST IDYLLS FOR MUSICAL SETTING, 
A Liicar. Crown Sw, sewed. Is, net. 


By Ea nist 





miscellaneous. 
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MINIATURE VOCAL SCORES OF THE ORATORIOS, with 
T>imof«rta Aecomptnlniaot. BeiUtafulSr and Clearly 
Printed. G*m Pocket. Editions, bound in Limp red cloib, 
volume* as follows, lu. each' 

Cub*tios. MiBBiAii Elijah. St. Pali 

H p|r PflAlfif- and Hear Mt PkaTIB ! in one volume). 


ENGLISH GLEE ANB HAPRtGAL WRITERS. By W. A. 
B*ftfiiTr. firo t doth. 5d- 

** Mr BirrHt i* t* cuanm^nrini. Bn *r« fnf tli# r*st .usiHBiit fit 

rtti*A> 1 ni"roiA-tic *kiVli l>r k»i ip-m 2l" 

far Llir mall an r in wlfrlttb. for knmrfil tb» ha III* 

pTiriM'd it Iwto ■» *m*ll if'inrffl 

NATIONAL SCHOOL of OPERA in ENGLAND Bring 
tftit SqfetuicB of n Paper read before the Lwhtinte « 
Trinity Con*Bb March. im, % Ai'iua 

Post Svo, ac*wfld t Ed. 


SONOS FROM THE RAVEL. (Words for Mnaicnl Setting) 
A Book of PmB«-T.Triw from Life iod NbLiw. »F 
lfimwttrr AuiTlfl- Qp* 3*1 Ct»b Rvo, 2 «. r 
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